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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 86 PROOF, DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY FAMOUS OLO CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT. KY. 


Now you can take Old Crow wherever you go. In the 
tuckaway fifth is the same mellow, smooth Bourbon you 
find in the familiar round bottle. Famous since 1835, 
today Old Crow is the most popular Bourbon in the land. 
Enjoy the Traveler at no extra charge. 


The tuckaway fifth that 
packs as flat as your shirt! 
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‘Sun Upmanship. 


Look at it this way: 

More and more after-shaves 
these days are made by perfume 
companies. 

The result—more and more men 
are smelling more and more like women. 

What an opportunity for you. 

You breeze in wearing 
Sun Up. The after-shave by Gillette. 

We put only 
the manlier, muskier, 
spicier scents into new 
i Sun Up. We want you to 
ami ©smell like a man. 

So does she. 
You're one up 
=" Son the other guy when 
and cologne. Fromone doar. SUN Up’s on you. 


“Sorry 4 


TRUELY YOURS 


tell it to TRUE 
67 West 44th Street, 


New York, N.Y. 10036 


CENSORSHIP 

As a Canadian, I suppose I should stay 
out of the U.S.-Viet Nam problem. However, 
after reading New Face of Censorship in 
April’s True, | can’t help but congratulate 
author Malcolm W. Browne and True for 
their courage in bucking the official Wash- 
ington line. 

We, outside of the U.S., are often horrified 
by some of the official (and unofficial) acts 
and words coming from some of your leaders. 
It is a relief to know that there are those 
in your country with enough guts to ques- 
tion those in power. If more Germans had 
questioned Hitler he might never have be- 
come dictator, 

In the words of your late President Jolin F. 
Kenny: “The men who create power make 
an indispensable contribution to the na- 
tion’s greatness. But the men who question 
power make a contribution just as indispen- 
sable . . . for they determine whether we 
usc power or power uses us.” 

Keep up the questions, True—you may 
enlighten a few more of your fellow Ameri- 
cans. 


—W. E. Bales 
Ontario, Canada 


I have just finished reading the article on 
Viet Nam censorship. It sure is a shame that 
our government thinks its electors are such 
spineless slobs that we can’t stand to sce and 
read the news from Viet Nam. Or is the 
government so ashamed of their handling of 
the situation that they have to gag the press? 
When a reporter has to wait until he gets 
home to get the truth printed, it’s about time 
the American people do something. I think 
most of us realize that we are pouring sand 
down a rathole when it comes to Viet Nam, 
but why do various agencies of the U.S. 
government have to try and hide the truth, 
Don’t they realize that sooner or later we 
will find out? 

—James B. Waller 
Hayward, Calif. 


Miuirary REQUEST 

We read every day about some persons 
trying to avoid military service and going to 
Viet Nam. But I have an opposite problem. 
I'm trying to get to Viet Nam and with this 
letter I hope to create a campaign so the 
U.S. Army will change my orders and ship 
me to Viet Nam. 

Two months ago I reenlisted in the Army 
and asked for duty in Viet Nam. I have been 
out of the Army for seven years. 1 am 27 
years old, married and have a boy of six. 
I was the only soldier in our training com- 
pany of former servicemen at Ft. Bliss, Texas 
who requested to go to Viet Nam. The others 
all wanted to avoid Viet Nam but they all 
went to Viet Nam while I, who wanted to 
go to Viet Nam, will be sent to Europe in 
March. 

I have written to the President of the 
U.S. and to my congressman in hopes of 
having my orders changed to Viet Nam. 

I am one of II brothers who have served 
in America’s Armed Forces during World 
War II and the Korean War. My brothers 
have spent a total of 11 years in combat and 
anytime our country has been at war, no 
matter where or for what reason, we have 
always been ready to serve in combat. 

—PFC Howard Hamburg 
Ft. Dix, N.J. 
Good luck, Howard! 


BatiyHoo Boys 

True’s article showing the Fort Worth 
Frontier Centennial poster (March)  cer- 
tainly aroused some old memories. Through 
five states, we billed this show bigger than 
Ringling Brothers, and often covered up 
their paper. I was an advance man, driving 
a brand-new, fire-engine red Ford pickup 
with a custom-made back end. It was one of 
a fleet of about 10 such trucks, and they 
worked to Memphis, to Kansas City, and to 
Tucson, putting up very gaudy paper fea- 
turing nearly naked girls on bucking horses. 
Each truck carried a billposter as well as an 
advance man. 

We covered circus and carnival paper 


everywhere, because they had already hit 
the best barn sides and city walls, and a 
number of us, me included, had bareknuckle 
fights whenever we covered fresh paper of 
other shows. 


In Monroe, Louisiana, I did three days in 
jail because a friendly neighborhood grocer 
accepted 12 tickets to the show in exchange 
for letting me plaster a wonderful white 
wall with some more or less undressed cow- 
girl posters. Trouble was, the wall was the 
back end of the Primitive Baptist Church— 
and the friendly neighborhood grocer was 
not even a member of the congregation! A 
certain municipal judge jugged me and only 
$500, wired from Fort Worth, finally sprung 
me. 

A notable victory for the grocer? Not on 
your life! While he was conning me, he got 
the distinct impression that ours was a road- 
show, and would be in Monroe before long. 
He’s still waiting. 

—Phil Atlee 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Fasuion Note 
If the mini-kilt (Man’s World, February 
True) catches on, the world will finally 
know just exactly what a Scotsman does wear 
under his kilt! 
—Louise Wood 
Carmel, N.Y. 


There’s been a doubt? 
[Continued on page 4) 
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Is our photographer 


getting too slow 
to catch the Sea-Horse V-80? 


IT JUST WASN’T HIS DAY. Our photographer was 
so fooled by the V-80's “still-life” idle, that his reflexes 
weren't fast enough to catch the getaway. 

Nothing is more dramatic than a Johnson V-4’s change in 
character as it escalates to all out go. Here’s a performance 
range with torque enough to make a big houseboat or 
cruiser forget it has inertia... with the smooth acceleration 
it takes to shepherd a whole school of skiers. At the other 
end of the throttle setting, that never-say-die idle makes a 
fishing boat out of any pleasure craft. 

All this and top economy — on regular grade fuel in the 
50 to 1 gas/oil mix. Fuel intake is unobstructed — straight 
through and “down-hill” all the way. Internally tuned 
exhaust boosts power — prevents the escape of fuel energy. 

Don’t you miss the boat! See Sea-Horse “Formidable 
Fours” (V-100, V-80, V-60) at your Johnson Dealer. He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages. Or write for free catalog. 
Johnson Motors, Waukegan, Illinois 60085, Dept. T-67. 


Johnson -¢€ 


First in Dependability ... Sea-Horse motors, Sea-Foil boats, Air-Buoy skin diving 
gear, Skee-Horse snowmobiles. . Division Outboard Marine Corporation 
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[Continued trom page 2] 
Run For THe Money 

Your article on Run, Clowns, Run 
(March) was very amusing. Charles C. Pyle, 
when he promoted that race, was just an- 
other guy to show that people will do any- 

thing for money, even run 3,400 miles. 
—H. §. Sharkey 
Bayonne, N.]. 


In Run, Clowns, Run, you said Andy 
Payne was a curley-headed Indian boy. Don't 
you mean he was curley-haired? 


—Wendell E. Baker 


Mena, Ark, 
He was a curly-haired, $25,000-richer, In- 
dian boy. Okay? 


Giant Mickey? 

It took Mickey Mantle 15 years and much 
suffering to fill the shoes of the game’s most 
perfect player, Joe DiMaggio. Mantle admits 
Joe is the best he ever saw. Yet Myron Cope 
(March True) in his eagerness has this very 
young, awkward giant Mike Epstein a better 
and more ferocious distance hitter than 
Mantle, who is in a class by himself. 

Let’s wait 15 years—or a hell of a lot 
sooner—to see how this sloppy-fielding young 
green giant fares with major-league pitching. 
He might become great—but I'll stick with 
Mantle, nearly 500 homers still orbiting the 
earth, 

—Ray Masters 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Would you please forward any publication 
dates on the following articles: Look Out, 
World! Here Comes: Super Catholic 

Super Baptist 
Super Buddhist 
Super Protestant 
—David L. Abrahams 
Morton Grove, Ill. 


ScHuETzEN MArcHEs 

Congratulations to True and author 
Ralph Stein on a fine article about the mas- 
ter gunsmith Harry Pope (March True). It 
may interest your readers to know that the 
Schuetzen sport is not dead. The Valley Gun 
Club Schuetzen Corps of San Diego and El 
Cajon, California, has been holding regular 
monthly Schuetzen matches since 1947. We 
try to keep these matches as close to the 
original concept as possible. That is: Off- 
hand at 100 and 200 yards. Single-shot rifles 
of 32/40 caliber or larger. Only plain lead 
bullets and iron sights. Any kind of powder, 

We use several old American Schuetzen 
rifles, but today, most of the boys are using 
original German Schuetzens that were liber- 
ated during World War II. These are easier 
to come by, for most fine American Schuet- 
zen rifles are tied up in valuable collections. 
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We would like to invite any devoted 
reader of ‘TRUE Magazine, to shoot with us 
when visiting Southern California. 

—Harold Nichols 
San Diego, Calif. 
With them, remember—not at them. 


Justice Dept. 

The Sam Sheppard case (March TRUE) is 
like a squeak in my new car; every once in 
a while that squeak starts in to remind me 
that as new and fancy as the car may be, 
it has a flaw somewhere. 

Few of us are so pure that circumstances 
have not occurred in our past that would be 
embarrassing cnough to explain without 
also trying to prove ourselves innocent of 
murder. Sam Sheppard was not on trial; 
every individual's past (or lack of one) was 
on trial. That professional investigators, 
doctors, lawyers and judges could not rise 
above prejudging Sheppard by his past, nags 
me like that squeak in my new car. 

How many other cases are there? Such 
judicial incompetence casts doubt on the 
entire American process of justice. Little 
wonder so many doubt the veracity of the 
Warren report. 

—Dean J]. Purves 
Grand Forks, N.D. 


Endure and Conquer by Dr, Sam Shep- 
pard was a jazzer but it offered no proof of 
his innocence. I believe Sam Sheppard is 
guilty and so did his brokenhearted mother, 
else she would haye stayed and fought. 
Neither do I believe that Marilyn gave him 
the green light for the Susan Hayes thing. 

Our prisons are not full of innocent men. 
It’s doubtful that a half-dozen innocent 
prisoners could be found in the combined 
prisons of our 50 states. I have a deep re- 
spect for good police work and law enforce- 
ment, 

Still, I would have turned Sam loose in 
the second trial, not because of his inno- 
cence but because the killing was unplanned 
and after all he did pull 12 years. Had he 
told the truth in the first place he would 
have got about five, 10 at most. 

—F. Joseph Ball 
Harlan, Ky. 


TAXING PROBLEM 

Mr. Surface's article in the April issue 
proposes that the solution to the “tax crisis” 
is for the federal government to assume a 
greater responsibility for collecting the taxes 
spent by the state. Imagine what would hap- 
pen if the citizens of Podunk decided they 
wanted a swimming pool for their high 
school and they could apply to the federal 
government for the money instead of digging 
into their own pockets! 

The genius of the system of local and spe- 
cial district taxes is that the people bene- 
fited by the service (schools, water systems, 
fire departments, etc.) are the very people 
who pay for the service. Anyone concerned 
about the increases in his taxes would cer- 
tainly prefer his neighbors to make the de- 
cision than some federal bureaucrat. 

—Stephen M. Shirley 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Horse SENSE 

The article, One Man’s Fight to Save the 
Mustangs (April TRUE) , was most enlighten- 
ing. It pointed out so clearly the stuffiness 
and stupidity of some of our federal agencies. 


When will we, the glorified American 
public, realize that these horses are just as 
much a part of our life as the mechanical 
monsters which allow too many of our citi- 
zens to kill themselves on our highways. Why 
not “exterminate” some of our metal con- 
traptions because of “overcrowding”? This 
battle between citizen and government 
should not have gone unrecognized this long. 
I only hope it is not too late to arouse pub- 
lic support. 

Lloyd ‘Tillett is a brave man. Let’s wake 
up and help him! 

—S. P. Jolinson 
Morganton, N.C. 


May I commend you for once again bring- 
ing to the attention of the public, through 
the fine article by Charles Remsberg, the 
efforts by individuals to preserve this vanish- 
ing remnant of our nation’s historic past? 


In your June, 1958 issue, you carried an 
item from material furnished by me, and 
illustrated it with pictures taken on a typi- 
cal airborne and mechanized roundup of 
the wild horses for commercial exploitation 
(pet food). It was at that time that I was 
carrying on my fight for legislation on a 
national level to prohibit the airborne and 
mechanized pursuit and capture of wild 
horses and burros, after having successfully 
led passage of state legislation here in 
Nevada. I might add here that in my fight, 
as in the battle that the Tillett family is 
waging, my strongest adversary was the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, for it had long 
looked upon, and encouraged, the wholesale 
capture of wild horses as being an expedient 
means of range clearance. 

Your article gained much support for my 
cause, and in addition, you presented to me 
the black and white glossies that you had 
purchased from the photographer. 

I testified before a congressional commit- 
tee on July 15, 1959, augmenting my verbal 
presentation with the pictures, and the 
measure, prohibiting the airborne and 
mechanized pursuit and capture on public 
lands, passed both House and Senate and 
was signed into law by President Eisenhower 
on September 9, 1959. I had worked toward 
this end for 10 years. 

In the decade that has followed, there has 
been no letup in the interest of people in 
this country and in Canada in the fate of 
the wild ones, and it has become crystal 
clear that the public wants this colorful link 
in the chain of history protected and pre- 
served. [t is toward that end that I have 
encouraged efforts to establish civilian rep- 
resentation equal to government representa- 
tion in a control and management plan to 
insure the future of the mustangs, for until 
that time, their fate will constantly be in 
jeopardy. 


—Velma B. Johnston 
Reno, Nev. 
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How does alittle bug survive 
in the automotive jungle? 


Inconspicuously. 

It's rarely observed around gas stations. 
Because it doesn't often need gas lit gets 
around 27 miles to a gallon). It doesn't 
often need tires (it gets around 40,000 miles 
to a set). And it never goes near the water 
{its engine is cooled by air instead of water, 
which means it doesn't need anti-freeze 
either). 

As you can see, the care and feeding of 
a bug doesn't amount to much. So even 
though it isn’t one of those real wild jungle 
animals, it makes an ideal house pet. 

That explains how 2 little bugs who came 
to America in 1949 multiplied into 2,000,000. 
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ull Durham says: 


‘Ismoke slow” 


For richer flavor. 
New Bull Durham's 
ready rolled. Filter tipped. 
. Thicker. Made extra size 
to smoke extra slow. 
The slower the smoke, 
the better the taste. 
oe Panties ii sary 
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movies 


HOMBRE. Paul Newman plays a white man 
raised by Apaches, with a chip on his shoul- 
der and a gun in his hand. On a stagecoach 
trip, he has to fight off outlaws, his greedy 
or cowardly fellow passengers and a woman 
who tries to soften him. Excellent direction 
by Martin Ritt with standout performances 
by Fredric March, Martin Balsam, Richard 
Joone and Diane Cilento. 


DIVORCE AMERICAN STYLE. Between a TV 
comedy beginning and a Hollywood ending is 
tucked one of the sharpest satires in a long 
time. Dick Van Dyke splits with Debbie 
Reynolds and the fun starts (“She gets the 
uranium mine, I get the shaft.”) Jason Ro- 
bards is superb as an alimony pauper, and 
Jean Simmons is excellent as his ex. You'll 
laugh through tears. 


Elizabeth: A bawdy shrew. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. Shakespeare’s 
comedy of sexual one-upmanship has been 
hurled onto the screen with uproarious vigor 
and colorful style. Richard Burton and Eliza- 
beth Taylor, as the leading combatants, are 
brilliant. The comedy is bawdy and hilarious, 
and director Franco Zeffirelli -has photo- 
graphed it splendidly. 


THE HAPPENING. After an all-night party, 
four thrill-seeking youths steal a boat and go 
for a ride. Then they steal a car, plus the 
now respectable ex-gangster who owns it 
(Anthony Quinn). Held for ransom, Quinn 
calls everybody he knows—wife, partner, 
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Mafia friends, mother—but nobody wants him 
back. His revenge is a wild surprise. Faye 
Dunaway, Milton Berle and Oscar Homolka 
help Quinn win. 


UP THE DOWN STAIRCASE. This seriocomic 
look at life inside a big-city high school 
doesn’t quite graduate. Sandy Dennis, as a 
young teacher, makes a lot of platitudinous 
speeches that never come together as drama. 
and the many stories merely keep it diffuse. 
The way Miss Dennis seems to waver be- 
tween hysteria and somnambulism doesn’t 
help either. 


WELCOME TO HARD TIMES. This is a Western 
that tells an unusual but direct story: A man 
comes to a town, runs amok, burns it down 
and leaves. Henry Fonda stays to rebuild it, 
aided by Keenan Wynn and Janice Rule. The 
man comes back and Fonda unwillingly kills 
him. As a Western, it’s too slow; as an al- 
legory for our time, it makes it—just barely. 


books 


THE ACCIDENTAL PRESIDENT by Robert Sher- 
rill. A rip-roaring, old-fashioned job of muck- 
raking by a top Washington newshawk. He 
has studied Lyndon Johnson’s record in Con- 
gress, compared it with his pronouncements 
and found wide gaps. The author explores 
LBJ’s government-by-crony and probes the 
man himself. A readable, witty and convine- 
ing clout. Grossman; $5.00. 


HIS EXCELLENCY, THE AMBASSADOR by Erico 
Verissimo. A big novel about an ambassador 
from a Caribbean dictatorship and his life in 
the social whirl of Washington. The diplo- 
mat’s cozy existence is upset by revolution at 
home, but 
merely stages windy debates. The book starts 


nothing happens. The author 
with promise, but ends up as cardboard clap- 


trap. Macmillan; $6.95. 


JOURNEY THROUGH A HAUNTED LAND by 
Amos Elon. Despite numerous typographical 
errors and a sloppy translation, this look at 
Germany today is fascinating. The new Ger- 
many and Nazi Germany are ominously simi- 
lar. The author shows the realities behind 
many of the cheerfully democratic speeches 
and his tour through East Germany is reveal- 


ing. An important book. Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston; $6.50. 


ROSEMARY'S BABY by Ira Levin. Whether you 
believe in witches or not, you'll find this mod- 
ern horror story impossible to put down. Be- 
ginning as a quiet story about a young couple, 
the book piles fear on suspicion to build 
terror. Then it calmly reaches a grotesque 
shock ending. Random House; $4.95. 


DUE TO CIRCUMSTANCES BEYOND OUR CON- 
TROL by Fred Friendly. The author is one of 
TV’s most respected journalists. He resigned 
from CBS over its Viet Nam coverage. This 
is an account of his career in the never-never 
land of TV, his fight for better programming 
and the built-in horrors of the system. Inter- 
esting, but disappointingly noncontroversial 
reading. Too often. Friendly is just that. Ran- 
dom House; $6.95. 


UNDER THE EYE OF THE STORM by John Her- 
sey. In this novel, the author of A Bell for 
Adono tells a story of two couples, out for a 
week of sailing, who get caught in a hurri- 
cane. For most of the book, as Hersey de- 
scribes their internal and external conflicts, 
the story sails right along: in the end, how- 
ever, it’s shipwrecked by an ambiguous cop 
out. Knopf; $4.95. 


POWER IN AMERICA by David T. Bazelon. This 
is a study of politics by a tough-minded lib- 
eral and as many liberals as conservatives 
may be offended by it. Bazelon contends that 
we are afraid of power (which is politics), 
and this fear cripples our actions. He also 
exposes our myths about individualism, re- 
apportionment, black power, Congress and 
class conflict in free-swinging style—and hits 
bull’s-eyes. New American Library; $7.50. 


THE WHOLE TRUTH by Robert Daley. A novel, 
loaded with bone-crunching irony, about the 
Paris bureau of a big U.S. newspaper. It’s a 
behind-the-scenes look that may surprise or 
shock you—it’s quite authentic. The sad cen- 
tral character, an aging newsman, is a master- 
ful portrait. Don’t miss it. New American 
Library ; $5.95 


records 


IT'S A GUITAR WORLD. At least it seems that 
way if Chet Atkins is doing the strumming. 
[Continued on page 11] 
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Thumbprints. 


To the inexperienced they all look alike. 


Bourbons may all look alike, too. 
But the similarity stops with 
the first sip of Jim Beam. 


The taste is distinctive. 


And speaking of thumbprints, 
we call that red seal on every bottle 


Old Man Beam’s thumbprint. 


It represents six generations of 

Bourbon-making know-how. 

Look for it. To the STRAIGHT 
experienced it means Ae —aALSKEY 

the world’s finest Distilled Athed by, 


Bourbon. Since 1795. a JAMES 8. BM OS Fett ( 
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TUCK 
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NOW IN 
PAPERBACK 


THE HISTORY-MAKING 
BESTSELLER ABOUT 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 


IN THE 
WHITE HOUSE 


“OF ALL THE KENNEDY 
BOOKS...THIS IS THE 
BEST.” 


—Time Magazine 


WES a Fomcatt Crvit Rene 
000 


‘OF ALL THE KENNEDY BOOKS 
THIS IS THE BEST.” pis : 


A 
THOUSAND 
eAYS 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 
IN THE WHITE HOUSI 


THE PULITZER PRIZE-WINNING BOOK BY 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, JR. 
Sa = 
A1000 


e Pulitzer Prize- 
Winning Book 


e Winner of 
National 
Book Award 


“THE BOOK WE HAVE 
ALL BEEN WAITING 
FOR.” —The New York Times 


A FAWCETT CREST BOOK 
Wherever Paperbacks Are Sold 


Buy this Fawcett Crest Book from your paper- 
back bookseller. If sold out, send $1.65 plus 
10¢ for postage and handling to Fawcett Crest 
Books, Greenwich, Connecticut. Please order 
by number and title. No Canadian orders. 
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TRUE 


goes 


shopping 


This department is not composed of paid advertising. Some of the products and services are 
new, some old, but all, we think, are interesting. Order what you want. Refunds are guar- 
anteed (except on personalized items). Prices include postage unless otherwise specified. 
You'll get speedier delivery if you include your Zip Code. 


STOP WATCH permits you to time 
events up to 60 minutes. This handsome 
job is a work horse and will last you for 
years and years. You can time all sport- 
ing events and time them with absolute 
accuracy. Its a domestic model and a 
fine one. The price is right, too. $4.95 
plus 35¢ shipping. You can order from 
Jealil Products, Dept. T-6, Lynbrook, 
NX 

WEATHER 
GLASS modeled 
on old sailing 
ship glasses 
forecasts storms 
or fair weather 
as water level 
rises or lowers. 
Crystal plastic, 
brass fitments, 
mounted on wal- 
nut panel. 10” 
high. $3.95 + 25¢ 
pp. Alexander 
Sales, 125 Marble- 
dale Rd., Tucka- 
hoe, N. Y. 10707. 
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30 POWER TELESCOPE has an anchro- 
matic lens for pinpoint viewing. Color- 
corrected, coated and optical ground, the 
scope brings birds, animals, stars, ete., 
up close. Collapsed, its only 7144”, and 
extends to 1344”. Comes with smart, 
heavily-lined pigskin case and_ strap. 
$6.95. Valor Sales, Suite 600-T, 110 W. 


47th St., New York, N.Y 
For 


THIRST EX- 
TINGUISHER 
is an amusing gift 
for any of your 
buddies. A mu- 
sical decanter 
shaped as a fire 
extinguisher, it 
features a hidden 
musie box that 
plays “How Dry I 
Am” when the 
handle is raised. 
814” tall. $5.95. P 
an Hill, T-6, 
35 Ninth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 


ZIPPERED SHIRTS refuse to gap, are 
fastened with nylon zipper closing that 
stays flatly concealed. Available in white 
or TV blue imported broadcloth. 14-17 
neck, 31-36 sleeve. Formal shirt with 
pleat-ruffled front, French cuffs, $16.95. 
Business shirt, $9.95. Write for free cata- 
log. Lew Magram, 803 7th Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 


AUTOMATIC dé HANDICARPER 


AUTOMATIC HANDICAPPER is the 
answer to picking a winner for the be- 
ginner or pro. A vest pocket size, metal 
slide rule, it caleulates form charts and 
past performances quickly and accu- 
rately. Complete with “The Modern Han- 
dicapper’s Manual” and a money-back 
guarantee. $6.00. Hobi, Dept. TE6, 
Flushing, N.Y. 11352. 


More True Goes Shopping, turn to page 102 


trueviews: 


[Continued from page 8] 


This collection embraces Italian, French, In- 
dian, bossa noya and Beatles songs, all uni- 
fied by the dextrous excellence of “Mister 
Guitar.” RCA Victor. 


A SIMPLE MATTER OF CONVICTION, Bill Evans 
is a minor genius of jazz. If you haven't heard 
him, this record is a fine place to start. His 
piano joins the drums of Shelly Manne and 
bass of Eddie Gomez to create shimmering 
patterns. Verve. 


CHARLES AZNAVOUR: HIS KIND OF LOVE 
SONGS. France’s foremost balladeer sings a 
dozen of his own songs in English, celebrat- 
ing the rise and fall of love, sometimes wryly, 
sometimes bitterly, but never giving up. 
“Paris Is at Her Best in May” and “La 
Boheme” stand out. Reprise. 


ENCOUNTER. Herein, the Swingle Singers, 
experts at the art of vocalese (wordless sing- 
ing), meet the Modern Jazz Quartet. To- 
gether they swing elegantly through Bach 
and several jazz originals. Altogether, a joy- 
ful meeting. Philips. 


Grace: Smooth as ermine. 


GRACE MARKAY. The lady is a new singer who 
is bound to be very popular. Her voice is as 
soft and smooth as ermine, and she shapes a 
song as deftly as a potter. Whether zinging 
out “Can’t Buy Me Love” or caressing “A Man 
and a Woman,” she’s fine. Capitol. 


I'VE GOT YOU UNDER MY SKIN. Pete Foun- 
tain’s clarinet, backed by a small group, 
swings through a dozen tunes. Some are old, 
some new, but the emphasis is on a toe-tappin’ 
beat. “Louie, Louie,” “Born Free” and “Call 
Me” are top-notch. Coral. 


SAFEST CAMP LANTERN EVER! 


portable battery-powered fluorescent lantern 


There is no light like it! Makes your tent 
or trailer come alive with fluorescent 
light—quietly, safely and economically. 
Safari Lite is outdoorsman’s useful com- 
panion — made to hang or carry any- 
where. No disappointing dimness. No 


The stripes say, ‘You've found 
the best there is — 
batteries and 

. Portable lights 


= by Burgess.” 
Od 


spilly fuel or lingering fumes. No irritat- 
ing smoke or noise. For your tent, 
trailer, patio, boat—and for home power 
blackout emergencies. Suggested Retail 


(Can be plugged into 110- $2950 


volt AC outlet if desired.) with batteries 


BURGESS 


BATTERY COMPANY 
Division of SERVEL © Freeport, Illinois 61032 


KHACHATURIAN VIOLIN CONCERTO. Though 
(1940), it’s 
Khachaturian’s 


this composition is “modern” 


firmly melodic, reflecting 
Armenian folk heritage. Its buoyant beauty is 
upheld brilliantly by David Oistrakh’s violin 
and the Moscow Radio Symphony Orchestra, 


led by the composer. Welodiya/ Angel. 


THE ELECTRIC PRUNES. About three-quarters of 
the rock ’n’ roll groups getting rich these days 
stink, by any realistic standards. This group 
doesn’t. The five guys are of necessity hirsute 
but they can sing and play and have a sense 
of humor. Listen to “I Had Too Much To 


Dream Last Night” and their others—you'll 
agree. Reprise. 


SOMETHING WARM. Oscar Peterson, the hard- 
driving and inventive pianist, is heard here 
with his trio in the highlights of an evening 
of jazz in a nightclub. “There Is No Greater 
Love” is five minutes of sheer virtuosity, but 
it’s only the beginning; catch the rest. Verve. 


EL FLAMENCO. Manuela Vargas is popularly 
known as the queen of the flamenco. On this 
album, she and her troupe sing, dance and 
play nine explosive flamencos, heel-stomping 
and all. Wild and exciting. UA International. 
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Compactcars __ 
sure were a g00d idea. 


Valiant still is. 


In case you’ve forgotten, the original idea was to skip the 
doodads and concentrate on the most car for the least 
money possible. But compacts have been getting chromier 
and less economic lately—eyen the foreign economy jobs. 
Meanwhile, Valiant’s stuck to its guns. Which is why its 
percentage of repeat owners is highest of any American 
compact. And its depreciation rate is among the very low- 
est. So much for the highlights; now let’s get to specifics... 
Our sticking to—and perfecting—the basic compact car 
idea gives you one big fringe benefit. Today’s Valiant 
provides the advantages of more than one round of 
good ideas aimed at the same objective. 

Unlike some, we’ve avoided the temptation of trying 
to be all things to all people. We’ve even dropped hard- 
tops, station wagons and convertibles from the line 
because they require compromises we didn’t like. 

Sure, we'll lose a few customers. But Valiant ends up 
with a lot more going for the folks who want what a 
compact car was in the first place. 


Uhh—what is a proper compact, anyway? 


It’s sort of like a perfect marriage—hard to describe, 
rarely found, but a delight to experience. 

Specifically, it’s roomy enough to hold six people 
without pinching. Big enough to hold 
a reasonable amount of family lug- 
gage inside the trunk. Heayy enough 
to ride comfortably and safely on ex- 
pressways at 70 mph. Lively enough 
to keep up with traffic—and have a 
reserve for safety. Deluxe enough to 
require no sacrifices of real comfort 
or convenience. And styled smartly 
enough to be “right” for a long, 
long time. 

At the same time, it’s compact 
enough to maneuver and park with 4 
ease. And to give you every possible 
break on insurance rates and license 
fees. Thrifty enough on gas to save you good money 
every month. Strong enough to take a beating and keep 
on going. And, most important, priced modestly enough 
to be affordable for the good old average American 
family on a budget. 


Now, what it isn’t... 


A proper compact car is not the absolutely lowest- 
priced car in the world to buy and feed. 
If that’s what you want, go shop the foreign economy 


cars. But remember to figure out their 
total cost-to-own—to their “low, low prices” 
add the equipment which may not be standard 
. .. the more frequent service usually recom- 
mended .. . the repair costs you can figure on 
after the warranty runs out (assuming you can 
get parts)... then subtract the probable re- 
sale value at today’s depreciation rates. , 
That’s total cost-to-own. 

You'll find Valiant, figured onthesame “™ 
basis, comes out a whole lot closer than most people 
would guess. (And we have a few engineers who swear 
their figures prove Valiant beats the bitty ones.) 

A compact, we believe, also is not a sports car—and 
any disguises to that end fool no one. 

Sure, Valiant has options like vinyl roof coverings 
and bucket seats—and even 4-on-the-floor (to help our 
ex-foreign-car owners enjoy their new surroundings). 
But we don’t try to make Valiant a sports car—and we 
don’t offer spinner wheel covers and bizarre options to 
help you kid yourself, either. 

Valiant’s a compact, and a great one. Period. A 
sports car it isn’t. 


Could Valiant win you oyer to compacts? 


If you’ve gotten this far into our ad, it just 

might. Because without any gimmicky razzle- 

dazzle built into Valiant, people do manage to 
become very devoted to it. 

How do we know? As we mentioned, Valiant 
owners—people who’ve lived with them and know them 
best—keep coming back for seconds and thirds at the 
highest rate of repeat ownership among all American 
compacts. And, the Valiants they turn in bring back one 
of the highest returns on original investment in the field, 
too. Now you know that doesn’t happen by accident. 

Obviously, something is fundamentally very right 
about this car. Owners learn to love the rewards of the 
straight thinking that went into it. 


What are the ground rules? 


Valiant doesn’t fool around—some of its biggest ad- 
vantages start in closest to the ground. Its wheelbase 
is 108 inches—long enough for riding comfort, short 
enough for easy handling and parking. Its suspension 
has never varied from the originally computed ideal— 
torsion bars up front, multi-leaf springs in the rear. And 
its extra weight helps give you the greatest sense of 
man over machine you'll find in a compact. 
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The brakes are seif-adjusting; the chassis lubrication 
is recommended only every 36,000 miles—you can see 


we’re thinking of your budget every minute. 

Valiant’s body is not only roomy, it’s full of nice 
ideas you have to think up beforehand, not tack on 
later. Like it’s both dip-and-spray-treated with rust 
inhibitors, to keep it looking younger longer. 

The doors “thunk” (quietly) when you slam them, 
like the better big cars’ do. The spare tire is covered 
over in its own compartment, so your trunk’s cleaner. 
The trunk floor is flat and usable—and there’s no high 
lip to lift heavy luggage over. 

Little things, maybe. But life’s a whole lot easier when 
the little things are right, not wrong. And when you add 
them all together, they make the difference between a 
car you like and one you’re sorry you bought. 


Mileage, schmilage. 


Inevitably, someone asks a Valiant owner what kind of 
mileage he’s getting. When that happens to you, it’s 
perfectly natural to feel a bit smug. For no matter what 
kind of driver you are, usually you'll get better miles- 
per-gallon than you have a right to expect. Because 
economy is a Plymouth specialty (witness its class wins 
in the last 10 straight Mobil Economy Runs). And our 
engineers are proud to report that the current Valiant is 
best ever on that economy score. 

Another thing to remember, while we’re on engines. 
Valiant’s Sixes and V-8s were the first in the field to have 
to live up to our now-famous 5-year/50,000-mile war- 
ranty.* Which ought to tell you something about their 
stamina and durability. And, of course, we didn’t quit 
perfecting just because they were ahead. 


Do you care about safety? 


If you’re Valiant’s kind of people, you do. 
And we planned on that, going in. That’s 
why such basic things as engine in the front 
and safety rims on the wheels (in case of 
flats) were part of the first Valiant ever built. 

Now that everyone’s safety conscious, 
we still feel we have to do a little bit extra 
for our kind of customers. We have the 
conventional features built in—energy- 
absorbing steering column, padded dash 


Safety Ridges 


and sun visors, back-up lights and such—expected of 
American-built cars. But we go on from there. With 
door latches that are now 50% stronger than ever be- 
fore. And Safety-Action inside door handles. 


One thing we forgot... 


Under the heading of what a compact is not, we should 
have added it definitely is not austere. 

As a matter of fact, judging by our ’67 models—and 
especially our Signets—we believe in comfort and color 
and downright luxury where it counts, even more than 
most other car-builders do. 

But never at the expense of becoming expensive. 

So when you settle behind the wheel for your first 
test drive, and all that padding under the upholstery 
snuggles up around you—don’t fight it. Enjoy it in 
conscience-free comfort. 

And please don’t think we gave Valiant those curved 
glass windows for the rich and classy look they give the 
car. No indeed! We did it for the extra shoulder room 
they permit inside. So relax. 

Because we've been able to accomplish these things 
and all the rest you’ve read about here, and still keep 
our Valiant 100 2-door sedan list-priced at $2,117}— 
lower than 74 models of smaller foreign economy cars. 

That ought to give you something to think about until 
you can get down to your Plymouth dealer’s. 

Now that you know how far we’ve gone to win 
you over to compacts, it’s his turn to prove 
Plymouth’s really out to win you over this year. 
+Manufacturer’s suggested retail price for standard six-cylinder Valiant 100 
2-door sedan, Destination charges, state and local taxes, if any, and 
optional equipment (including whitewall tires, wheel covers, bumper 


guards and deluxe interior) extra. 


*Here’s how Valiant’s new Customer Care Warranty protects you: Chrysler 
Corporation warrants against defects in materials and workmanship and 
will repair or replace without charge for parts or labor at any Imperial, 
Chrysler, Plymouth or Dodge Authorized Dealer's place of business, the 
engine block, head and internal parts, intake manifold, water pump, trans- 
mission case and internal parts (except manual clutch), torque converter, 
drive shaft, universal joints, rear axle and differential, suspension system 
(except shock absorbers), steering gear and linkage system, wheels and 
wheel bearings of its 1967 Valiants for 5 years or 50,000 miles and all 
other parts for 24 months or 24,000 miles, whichever occurs first, excluding 
only tires, normal maintenance replacement of spark plugs, condensers, 
ignition points, filters, brake and clutch lining, etc., and normal deteriora- 
tion of hoses, belts, upholstery, soft trim and appearance items. Mainte- 
nance services required under the warranty are: change engine oil every 
3 months or 4,000 miles, whichever occurs first, and replace oil filter every 
second oil change, clean carburetor air filter every 6 months and replace 
every 2 years, lubricate front suspension ball joints and tie rod ends at 3 
years or 36,000 miles. whichever occurs first; and every 6 months have an 
imperial, Chrysler, Plymouth or Dodge dealer certify (i) receipt of evi- 
dence of performance of the required services and (ii) the car's then 
current mileage. 
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In Xanadu did Kublai Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 


Down to a sunless sea. 


— SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
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BY JERRY IZENBERG 


TRUE’S WHO/JUDGE ROY HOFHEINZ 


He may be the shrewdest 
Texan of them all. 

Despite horselaughs and 
financial intrigues, 
Hofheinz got Houston’s 
Astrodome built. Now it has 
become a moneymaking 


marvel—“a real goin’ Jessie” 


MAJORDOMO OF THE DOME 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


™ The end of the world begins at Gate 13. The uni- 
formed guard who sends you there stands tall in the 
Texas sunlight and slips you an easy, wall-to-wall 
Texas smile. (And why shouldn’t he smile? Doesn’t 
the Astrodome employee’s manual assure him, “You 
are a part of one of the most exciting operations in 
the history of the world. It can be a joy to you and all 
of those around you.”) The girl who meets you just 
inside the door is named Mary Gougenheim. She 
smiles too. She is Judge Roy Hofheinz’s secretary. On 
your left is the switchboard. Mark it well, traveler. 
It is your Azores, your Pillars of Hercules. Sail on, 
baby. The world is round and it is a comfort to know 
that even in the Astrodome somebody still has to an- 
swer the telephone. 

It is, perhaps, the last touch of reality about this 
whole incredible thing. The Astrodome is in its third 
season. It began by turning routine fly balls into the 
Perils of Pauline and survived well enough to change 
the face of professional stadia-building for now and 
ever more. Then it became a brick and mortar golden 
fleece, the grand prize in an acrimonious—even by 
Texas standards—power struggle between a multi- 
millionaire named R. E. (Bob) Smith, who entered 
the match as undisputed heavyweight champion, and 
Judge Roy Hofheinz, the out-bet challenger. 

The Judge has it all now, except for a paltry 10 
percent, from the 642-foot clear-span dome all the 
way around the 1,200 miles of wiring inside its 300- 
ton, 474-foot scoreboard and all the way down to the 
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7/16-inch blades of nylon “grass” which nestle 
against its underbelly like man’s final triumph in the 
war on chlorophyll. The Judge also owns the Dome’s 
prime tenant, the Houston Astros of the National 
Baseball League who, through a happy noncoinci- 
dence, fill more than half the arena’s playing dates. 

So these are the ingredients which pose the ques- 
tion: Can a simple but altruistic ex-politician, armed 
with nothing more than the vision of the Great Ameri- 
can Dream, find prosperity and happiness as the sole 
proprietor of the world’s largest bubble? Of course 
not, baby. But Roy Hofheinz can. 

There is nothing simple about Roy Hofheinz and 
there is nothing altruistic about the operation of the 
Dome. Once you accept these two facts, you are ready 
to proceed into never-never land. 

The Judge is waiting in his private box, a place 
where he often receives visitors because, from there, 
on a clear day (which is every day inside the Dome) 
you can see virtually every nook and cranny of the 
empire. On the way, Miss Gougenheim offers the 
traveler a cursory look at the world’s most garish 
rumpus room—the Judge’s private office. It is guarded 
by a set of matching six-foot Thai Temple Dogs, 
carved from solid teakwood. They would make a 
dandy set of bookends for a fellow who wants to 
place the state of Texas between them. The dogs watch 
over a room which includes an enormous globe, a 
12-foot, boomerang-shaped desk made of rosewood 
with an inlaid black-marble top, a gold telephone 
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*"We get 17% percent and we keep the concessions,” the Judge says. 
“Jt just wouldn’t be right for the Oilers to pay less than Billy Graham” 


with 23 extensions, three recessed television sets and 
an electronic control panel which is no more complex 
than Donovan’s brain. 

Then on to the “Royal Box” where the Judge 
awaits. In all of Wonderland, this is the place where 
Roy Hofheinz is most at peace with the world. “It’s 
the only place in the building,” he says, “where I can 
count the house.” This is where he sat on the night 
Cassius Clay beat Ernie Terrell before 37,321 people 
in February, a new indoor boxing record eclipsing 
the old one set in the same building, with the Judge 
in the same seat, on the night Clay knocked out Cleve- 
land Williams. 

Here he can see it all including 45,000 seats for 
baseball and 52,000 for football. Here he sits on 
virtually every one of the nights—roughly one out 
of every three—when the Dome is the scene of some 
kind of event. And it is here he hopes to look down 
ona sight he desperately wants and fervently believes 
he will ultimately see . . . 60,000 people .. . day 
and night... day and night... day and night... 
during that great time in space when Roy Hofheinz 
brings both the Democratic and Republican National 
Conventions into his Dome back to back. 

The Royal Box is located 75 feet above the right- 
field fence. As a throne room, it suffers somewhat 
when compared with the “Little Versailles” which is 
the Judge’s office downstairs, But as a place to watch 
a baseball game it is unbelievable. It has a bar, three 
coffee urns, an ice box, a sink, gold ashtrays shaped 
like baseballs and eight plush gold chairs, one of 
which bears the legend: “Lyndon B. Johnson, April 9, 
1965.” And immediately you just know that before 
you are permitted to see Hofheinz, a Nubian slave is 
going to leap out from behind a curtain, beat hell out 
of a gong and holler: “J. Arthur Rank Presents— 
The Judge.” 

It would have been a delightful touch but this is a 
very bad day for gongs. Hofheinz has a toothache. 

“They jerked out a wisdom tooth on me,” the 
Judge mumbles through battered and swollen lips. 
“They used to call it an extraction. Now they call it 
oral surgery and charge twice as much.” 

The left side of his face is appreciably swollen. 
Moreover, he is under orders to limit his liquid intake 
to cold fluids and he spends much of this afternoon 
consuming cans of Dr. Pepper Diet Soda at a furious 
pace. He says that he bled a great deal. 

This will come as something of a surprise to the 
Judge’s detractors but he sneezes and coughs and if 
he is wounded, he will bleed. There are people in 
Houston who would have you believe that this is im- 
possible because, they insist, he has no blood. They 
are old political opponents, newspapermen who were 
unhappy with his role when he was mayor and people 
who bitterly opposed the building of the Dome with 
county funds. Now there is also R. E. (Bob) Smith, 
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the loser in the struggle for control of this concrete 
monument to the Arabian Nights. 

But even these people will concede that this super- 
califragilistie experiment in spectating has changed 
the promotion of sports, conventions and plain old- 
fashioned revival meetings—to say nothing of Hous- 
ton’s national image—from here to kingdom come. 
And they will also concede that the Judge conceived 
the plan, shouted home the two elections needed to 
raise the scratch for it and, in short, took the whole 
fantastic project right through the Looking Glass. 
Consequently, it is something of a shock when you try 
to match the physical man to the deed. 

There is nothing imposing about Roy Hofheinz. 
His voice is flat and when he addressed more than 
100 sportswriters at the Clay-Williams weigh-in, one 
out-of-state writer was moved to comment that as a 
speaker, the Judge “must have been a hell of a baby- 
sitter when he ‘campaigned for office.” He wears 
thickish glasses and his face is given to flesh and the 
hours he “keeps (18-24 a day inside the Dome where 
he maintains a four-room apartment) may account 
for the fact that his pants always seem to need 
pressing. 

Now 55, tall and thick-waisted, the Judge is a man 
who, up to a point, follows the pattern a great many 
politicians followed in the days before Kennedy and 
Rockefeller and Romney, when people ran for office 
before they had money. An educational prodigy, he 
was graduated from San Jacinto High School at 15, 
worked his way through college and became a prac- 
ticing lawyer at 19. 

Hofheinz financed his college education by hus- 
tling happiness. He promoted dances when weekly 
dances were the big wheel in Houston’s: social life. 
He posted the handbills and he passed out the cards 
and he booked local groups like the Birmingham 
Blues Blowers and Lee’s Owls into Kensington Hall, 
an establishment which is now buried in the name of 
progress beneath the Gulf Freeway. On at least one 
occasion, he says, “I took home better than $1,000 to 
momma.” He ran an amateur night on a local radio 
station 10 years before Major Bowes. (“The talent 
was free and the bands played for nothing just to get 
the exposure and the publicity.” ) And while he made 
more money during those years than during the first 
two years of his legal practice, he also learned a 

valuable lesson. 

“Kensington Hall kept the concessions,” the Judge 
sighs walking over to the bar and opening another 
Dr. Pepper. “That was regrettable. It taught me the 
value of these things. Now baseball,” he continues 
with some animation (the Judge is always animated 
when he discusses concessions because the Dome 
keeps the concessions no matter who the tenant is), 
“baseball is your best concession sport. That’s be- 
cause it’s the only event [Continued on page 18] 
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[Continued from page 16] 
where the customers always have the 
time to get rid of one and to take one.” 

It should be pointed out here that 
there is ample opportunity for both in- 
side the Astrodome. ‘There are three pub- 
lic restaurants, two private clubs, 49 con- 
cession stands and enough comfort sta- 
tions to compete favorably with all the 
indoor plumbing in Albania. 

The Judge went into politics at 22. 
He was elected to the Texas State Legis- 
lature and two years later he became the 
state’s youngest magistrate. He was an 
adroit and savage campaigner in a state 
where politics is still practiced with a 
studied bow to the survival of the fittest. 
As one of Lyndon Johnson's early cam- 
paign managers, he became a keyman in 
Democratic circles. He won elections and 
he piled up votes and on the way up he 
acquired an active group of hard-core po- 
litical enemies. After he became mayor 
of Houston in 1952, they dealt him his 
only beating at the polls. 


During his tenure at city hall, Hofheinz 
split his violent energy among three proj- 
ects: the building of Houston's airport, 
an oyerhaul of the city's purchasing de- 
partment and a blood vendetta with his 
own city council. 

As that last project raged totally out of 
control, city business was threatening to 
come to a halt. The newspapers joined 
in the criticism of the mayor. The election 
of 1955 was a landslide—against Hof- 
heinz. It resulted in his permanent re- 
lirement from politics. 

Then the Judge bought himself a 250- 
watt radio station in Houston which he 
parlayed into extensive radio and tele- 
vision holdings. With that bankroll he 
moved into slag processing. Houston was 
in the middle of an enormous building 
boom and it came up money all over 
again, Finally, he made his biggest moves 
in real estate. 

Then came 


the Dome. “The city 


needed this,”” he says. “I knew how to 
promote and I knew the city. We changed 
tourism as Texas knew it when we built 
this. Why the Astros draw more than 
all of our previous conventions did. We 
turned Houston into a goin’ Jessie when 
we built this.” 

A “goin’ Jessie’ indeed. The Judge 
gazes across the empty mint below where 
the lilting yoice of Miss Bethel Mangia- 
meli is caressing the Astroturf. 

“Welcome to the Astrodome,” Miss 
Mangiameli is telling 50 men, women and 
children in her wake. “From second base 
to the top of the Dome is 208 feet. Or— 
another way of expressing this—we like to 
say that the 18-story Shamrock Hilton 
Hotel could be placed on second base 
and not touch anywhere in the stadium.” 

It is yet another incredible fact of As- 
trodome life that in the very first year 
of this joint’s existence, nearly half-a- 
million people paid a dollar a head to 
see an empty ball park. 

“Everyone seems to fall in love with 
this place,” Miss Mangiameli said later. 
“That's why it's so clean. They don't 
even damage the seats or write on the 
walls. Sometimes you can see them carry- 
ing around their trash, looking for trash 
cans,” 

All of this is proof positive that the 
Astrodome is very much what the Judge 
likes to call a “goin’ Jessie.” But to find 
out how it really got goin’ you have to go 
back to the 1950's and two men named 
George Kirksey and Craig Cullinan, Jr. 
Kirksey was a visionary public-relations 
man and Cullinan is the grandson of the 
man who founded the Texaco Oil Co. 
Together they unsuccessfully battled to 
bring major-league baseball to Houston. 

The city had a rich tradition of Texas 
League ball but for a long time that was 
all it had to offer. The pair tried and 
failed to bring the Cardinals, the In- 
dians, the White Sox and even the Cubs 
to Houston. They haunted major-league 
meetings. Reporters from all over the 


“. .. and easy on the vermouth!” 


country grew to know them and to like 
them and to pity the apparent hopeless- 
ness of their cause. Ultimately, they did 
manage to get through a referendum au- 
thorizing bonds to finance a stadium if 
there were revenue to guarantee repay- 
ment. The Judge says it was an idle ges- 
ture. 

Nevertheless, it did get the city think- 
ing about a ball park. And in 1959, < 
thing called the Continental League 
scared hell out of Baseball and opened 
the door through which Houston finally 
made it, Jt was at that time that Bob 
Smith, who is one of the world’s genu- 
inely rich men, and Hofheinz, who was 
not without financial resources of his 
own, joined Kirksey and Cullinan and 
others in a group called the Houston 
Sports Association, the corporate banner 
under which the Dome operates today. 

Nobody seems to be quite sure how the 
Hofheinz-Smith partnership was formed. 
But some observers feel that with all the 
enemies Hofheinz had made, he needed 
to have a man with Smith's social and 
economic stature allied with him in or- 
der to put the Dome over. In any case, 
the alliance later ruptured into unbri- 
dled bitterness as the two men fought to 
gain control of the Dome. But, at the 
beginning, all ran smoothly, at least on 
the surface. And it was Hofheinz’s drive 
that made it work. 

The Judge had some definite ideas. 
He did not join the alliance simply to 
be there. “I never was a joiner,” he says, 
“unless they needed someone to drive the 
horses.”” 


The Continental League, led by the 
late Branch Rickey, was trying to become 
a third major league. On the surface, 
Baseball laughed and called the insur- 
gents cons for short—but it stopped 
laughing when Rickey went down to 
Congress. 

Organized baseball agreed to talk ex- 
pansion—and thereby mollify the Con- 
tinentals. But long before that, Hofheinz 
had convinced his associates that Hous- 
ton would have to have a stadium in the 
works when that day came and it would 
have to be like ‘‘no other stadium in the 
world.” 

The Judge is fond of telling how he 
once planned a weatherproof shopping 
center and how his research conyinced 
him that a ball park could be handled 
in the same way. He also tells about a 
trip to Rome during which he saw the 
original Colosseum and learned to his de- 
light that slaves operated an awning over 
it in the summer. Now he met with a 
team of architects and engineers in the 
basement of his home and told them of 
his plans to build the country’s first cov- 
ered stadium. He agreed to handle pre- 
liminary out-of-pocket expenses. 

This is how the Dome was born. Not 
with a whimper and not with a bang but 
with a great big horselaugh. In Houston 
a major contractor laughed in Hofheinz’s 
face. “He bid later,” the Judge recalls 
with great satisfaction. “He was too high.” 

But obviously some of the local talent 
was intrigued because they labored 
hard to supply the scale model and 
the plans which Hofheinz took to 
Chicago for the National League’s ex- 
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pansion meeting on October 17, 1960. 

When Hofheinz finished talking, Hous- 
ton was awarded a National League fran- 
chise. The Continental League, which 
had already lost New York, was dead. 
Houston would begin play in 1962. With 
a sigh and the kind of insight generally 
far beyond the ken of baseball people, a i 
National League club owner said: “One 
of these days that man Hofheinz will 
out-O'’Malley Walter O'Malley.” The 
Houston Colt 45s, as the embryonic 
team was named, began operations in a 
specially built, temporary stadium which 
sat 32,000 people and which can be still 
seen out near the Dome. Visiting play- 
ers will tell you that those lucky enough 
to escape third-degree sunstroke during 
this period succumbed to the mosquitoes. 
It was so bad Hofheinz had to seek and 
obtain special permission to play Sun- 
day nights until the Dome was completed. 
Day games were impossible. 


F took two elections and a great deal 
of bitterness to finance the Dome. The 
land was eight miles south of downtown 
Houston and it was sold to Harris County 
by Hofheinz and Smith for $3 million. 
The first major test came on January 31, 
1961, when the county voted a general 
obligation bond of $18 million. Hofheinz, 
who had led the way over local political 
opposition, County Judge Bill Elliott, a 
staunch supporter of the Dome, and three 
Harris County Commissioners immedi- 
ately participated in a modest ground- 


breaking ceremony. They fired Colt 45 
pistols into the earth. 

Before the year was over a giant rain- 
storm swept the construction site and 
filled the excavation with water, prompt- 
ing some of Elliott’s political opponents 
to refer to it as “Lake Elliott.” Then 
somebody discovered that more money 
was needed to complete the stadium. Hol- 
heinz went back to the polls for an 
additional $9,600,000. “Both elections 
were sweats,” he says. “Chey were real 
dogfights. We carried it by uniting the 
silk-stocking district and the Negro yote. 
The carriage trade knew what this would 
mean to Houston and the Negroes wanted 
what we had to offer.” 

Hofheinz is a seasoned political cam- 
paigner and a vigorous vote-getter. He 
mobilized his forces, using everything 
from disk jockeys to the image of Willie 
Mays. In the end, he won: 42,911 to 
36,110. Victory meant that the Dome 
could and would be built. 

It took two years to do it, which is 
generally normal for stadium-building, 
considering the possibilities of strikes, 
bad weather and taxpayer suits. Once the 
Dome was up, the air-conditioning unit 
had to be perfect. If it wasn't condensa- 
tion could set in, creating an ersatz rain 
inside the arena. ‘The H.S.A. boasted the 
air-conditioning would run for 99 years 
nonstop. 

When the Dome was finished it was, 
indeed, a sight to behold. It had 9,000 
tons of steel. The Eiffel Tower has 7,500. 


“This is the hole I was telling you about.” 
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It was 710 x 710 feet. Rome’s Colosseum 
was only 617 x 512. Its playing surface 
was 466 x 288. Rome’s Colosseum was 
only 287 x 180, but then you had to give 
the lions a real shot, didn’t you? 

It rose and climbed to the clouds out 
of what had once been swampland, It 
could park 30,000 cars. It had its own 
weather station and 1,906 standard flood- 
lights of 1,500 watts each. It had nine 
different colors, ranging from lipstick red 
at the field to royal blue for the sky boxes. 

The colors were chosen personally by 
Hofheinz. He has a thing about colors. 
He is a positive colorholic. “Color is im- 
portant to people. Why, we even ran 
fashion shows with our women employes 
just to see how the colors and the light- 
ing reacted against their complexions. 
We didn’t want women to look as though 
they had just stepped out of a morgue.” 

It had 53 sky boxes—those incredible 
apartments which ring the upper levels 
and go for $15,000-18,600 a year and are 
leased only on a five-year basis—each com- 
plete with bar, furniture, closed-circuit 
IV, toilet and Dow-Jones ticker service. 
It had the world’s largest scoreboard 
equipped with dancing cowboys firing 
multicolored bullets, steers snorting fire 
and waving United States and ‘Texas 
flags from their horns. 


Later the scoreboard would provoke 
more than its share of controversy. Rival 
players would protest its exhortations for 
rhythmic applause, an order which spec- 
tators follow so closely that they have 
been known to break off in midair like 
Pavloy’s dog if the scoreboard goes blank. 
Players also ridicule Hofheinz’s use of a 
special hot line to the board's operators 
over which he once ordered them to flash 
the “charge” on each pitch because “this 
pitcher looks shaky to me and we can 
vet him out of there.” 

It had all of this and more. 

And then somebody tried to catch a 
fly ball. 

On the afternoon of April 8, 1965, 24 
hours before they were going to open the 
place for a day exhibition game between 
the Astros (they’ d been renamed by 
then) and the Orioles, Houston's Okla- 
homa Gity farm club held a joint work- 
out with the Astros. Fly balls rained down 
on terrified outfielders like Greek fire. 

“You just can't follow the ball,” Lum 
Harris, the Houston manager at the time 
explained in a magnificent understate- 
ment. “Its impossible because of the 
glare from the Dome. We may be here 
all day tomorrow trying to get that game 
finished.” 

Lum was wrong—but not by much. 

The next day the Astros beat Balti- 
more, 11-9. Boog Powell, a Baltimore 
outfielder, said: “I’m not going back 
into that outfield without a_ batting 
helmet.” In the third inning he had 
missed an easy pop by 20 feet. In 
the fourth, Baltimore’s Paul Blair hit a 
short fly to the outfield. Nobody touched 
it. In the fifth, John Orsino hit another 
softy and everyone ran the other way. 

It was ridiculous. Suddenly, the pop 
fly was threatening to become the most 
exciting play in the history of baseball. 
Fans inside the Dome prayed for it. It 
was more fun than baseball. Here was 
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the Astrodome, a revolution in steel and 
concrete (estimated cost: $31,600,000, the 
only park in baseball which does not 
print rain checks) and any .240 hitter 
could spread terror simply by hitting the 
ball into the air. 

Suggestions came by wire, by telephone, 
through the mails. Somebody suggested 
they put a venetian blind on the Dome. 
Somebody else suggested they revolution- 
ize the building by removing the Dome 
and throwing it away. They tried 50 
types of sunglasses and 10 different colors 
for baseballs. The Judge said: “There is 
no doubt we have a problem here.” 

It is his contention that he knew all 
along they would have to paint the 
Dome. That he, indeed, had obtained the 
paint and kept it in a warehouse in order 
to keep the publicity pot boiling. “The 
publicity was enormous,” he says. “It was 
the best thing that could have happened.” 

Other people in Houston do not be- 
lieve him. At least one sportswriter says 
all hell broke loose before they solved it; 
that the needling was getting to the Judge 
and that he was infuriated by the national 
coverage. Either way, the problem was 
ultimately solved and a new one was 
thereby created. 
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Paint put old Tiffway 419 Bermuda 
right out of business. 

Tiffway 419 Bermuda, as every school- 
boy who prefers grass to girls knows, is 
the grass which Texas A&M proved to 
the satisfaction of Roy Hofheinz would 
grow under the Dome. It was planted 
lovingly after it was grown on a special 
grass farm in Wharton, ‘Texas. Dirt from 
the Dome was even trucked out to Whar- 
ton so that old Tiffway 419 Bermuda 
could get to know its new home better. 
It was a thing of beauty. But when they 
painted out the sunlight, “supergrass” 
began to die. 

Back to the old drawing board, baby. 
They came up with Astroturf, a form of 
nylon which replaced the grass. Hofheinz 
claims it will make grass obsolete, which 
is doubtful, but it has done wonders for 
Leo Durocher. Leo spent all last season 
shrieking about Astroturf—but then Leo's 
Cubs were enough to make anyone shriek. 

Meanwhile, the Dome moved along, 
setting records, shocking people and 
reaching for new horizons. In that first 
year, it attracted 4,500,000 people. The 
Kiffel Tower attracted 1,750,000; the Em- 
pire State Building, 1,500,000; the Louvre, 
1,250,000; and New York’s Shea Stadium 
a mere 2,300,000. Barnum and Bailey's 
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Easy-to-use push-button fishing 
outfit—world’s spincast accuracy 
champion—est value yet / 


How good are you with a rod and reel? 
Beginner? ... or expert? 

No difference. Because this is the Shake- 
speare balanced tackle outfit that pros use 
to set records and even kids use to catch 
fish. Just push the button, cast, and there's 
your bait. Right where you want it. 


In the S-177 Champion outfit, you get the 
precise, powerful 1767 reel that world pro 
casting champ, Bill True, used to set the all- 
time spincast accuracy record. You get a 
patented 6-foot Fiberglas** Wonderod. 
You get 2 spools—one filled with 8-lb., the 
other with 12-lb. line. And, as a free bonus, 
you get 200 yards of Shakespeare's fabulous 
7000 Mono in 10-lb. test. All for $33.00*! 


Love fishing ?... you'll love the Champion. 
New at fishing ?... you'll love the Champion. 
See your dealer today! Or write for free 
Championship tackle folder. Shakespeare 
Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 49006. 


*Not represented to be usual or customary retail price; priced competitively 
by dealers everywhere. 
**mOwens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
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These Homechore Tractors never stop helping you around the home 


No seasonal prima donna, this one. Wheel Horse is your 12-month 
partner in work—from sunup mowing to sundown plowing—and 
all those chores in between, too. 42 attaching tools make Wheel 
Horse the most useful tractor you can own. Automatic Wheel-a- 
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Circus made eight percent of its yearly 
profit in a four-day stand at the Dome. 
Dr. Billy Graham drew 376,419 in 10 days 
with 61,000 on the final night. The Uni- 
versity of Houston football team, playing 
powerhouses like Tampa and Chatta- 
nooga, averaged 40,000 a game. In Feb- 
ruary of 1966, a record 372,977 people 
saw the 16 performances of the world’s 
biggest rodeo. The Dome was occupied 
for 128 dates its first year and 123 its 
second. From parking lot to ground crew 
to concession stands, the payroll numbers 
2,000 employes, dressed in various “Space- 
Age” uniforms. 

Nevertheless, there is all kinds of trou- 
ble in Eden. The Dome is owned by Har- 
ris county. Under the deal, the Houston 
Sports Association pays $750,000 a year 
in rent under a 40-year lease which has 38 
years to run. That’s a total of $30 million. 
H.S.A. also pays maintenance costs and 
keeps the concessions and subleasing 
rights. The county for its part, noted that 
7.6 million people have paid their way 
into the Dome so far. It wants more 
money. 

It is seeking an ad valorum assessment 
on the lease and Hofheinz is furious. 
“They said they wanted to increase the 
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rent by $18 million,” he explains. “So I 
said, ‘Okay, fellas. Take back the lease. 
You can have it for a dollar. I'll just be 
the tenant. But remember baseball has 
priority under the lease and I've got the 
baseball team. But I'll just be a tenant. 
Just remember I have my dates. If what 
you say is true then somebody ought to 
go to the pen for giving away $11 million 
of public funds.” 

Elsewhere, the storm clouds continue 
to boil around Hofheinz. When he hired 
Paul Richards as general manager of the 
ball club, people who were knowledge- 
able about both the judge and baseball 
said: “Richards (who some looked upon 
as being too close to Smith for Hofheinz’s 
taste) will last for as long as the Judge 
is convinced Paul knows more baseball 
than he does.” 

Richards was ultimately fired in a tense 
press conference. It was tense because the 
Judge—like any good politician—makes it 
his business to know the people around 
him. Richards is as explosive as the Judge 
and all through the press conference, the 
Judge was extremely nervous that the 
man he had just fired would say the 
wrong thing and complicate problems 
the Judge was having with the local 
sportswriters. 
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Richards remained silent and after it 
was over, Hofheinz approached him in 
great relief and said: ‘Any time you want 
to come by and watch a ball game, Paul, 
you're welcome to use my box.” 

“Hell, Judge,” Richards replied for the 
benefit of several sportswriters, “you just 
threw me the hell out of here.” 

‘Then there was Hofheinz’s great debate 
with Bud Adams, the owner of the Amer- 
ican Football League Houston Oilers. 
Adams announced his team would play 
in the Dome, checked the rent and then 
said it would play at Rice Stadium. 

“Well, we get 1714 per cent,” Hofheinz 
says, “and we get to “keep the concessions 
(remember Kensington Hall). Now that’s 
standard, Everyone pays that. We just 
didn’t think it would be right for Bud 
to pay less than Billy Graham did.” 


But the real battle, the one which 
gripped Houston for months, was the 
showdown between Hofheinz and Bob 
Smith. There was difficulty right from 
the start. Insiders say it was not helped 
along by opening night at the Dome. On 
that historic occasion, while Hofheinz 
watched it all from the Royal Box, Smith 
—a 32-percent stockholder—had four re- 
served seats behind home plate. On that 
same night, the story goes, he was refused 
admittance to the plush Astro Club when 
a guard failed to recognize him. At any 
rate, the irritation grew. 

It was fanned somewhat by the fact 
that Smith and the Judge found their 
personalities abrasive to each other. In 
the end it boiled down to either-or. The 
rest of the group was gone by then, ex- 
cept for some small holdings by Cullinan 
and Kirksey, who have since disposed of 
them to the Judge. 

“Now I don’t want to enlarge on this,” 
the Judge says, “but we obviously had 
talks and it got to the point where he said 
he would let me buy him out or he would 
buy me out. At first he said he only 
wanted his money back but then he said 
he wanted to keep 10 percent. 

“Finally, I said I'd buy. So we drew up 
this $100 option on his stationery and it 
turned out to be the most singularly im- 
portant legal document I have ever 
signed, I had 120 days to raise the money. 
He never thought I could do it.” 

Neither did anyone else in Houston. 
Bob Smith comes from the rough, tough 
world of the oilman. He was also cattle 
and real estate. He is one of the most 
powerful men in a state noted for power- 
ful men. Smith would block off Hof- 
heinz’s credit, people reasoned, 

The race was on and it came as a great 
surprise to both Smith and Houston when 
Hofheinz won it. here has never been 
any official figure but war correspondents 
estimate that it cost the Judge $5 million. 
Nor has he ever said where the money 
came from. 

“My private life,” Hofheinz says, “is 
nobody's damned business. But I'll tell 
you this. What most people in this town 
never knew was that on every obligation 
of the Houston Sports Association I was 
one of the prime obligators. Bob Smith 
had the image but I raised the money to 
buy him out at a time when everyone 
else in this town thought I was dead. Why 
you couldn’t get a bet on my chances any- 
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After sitting up straight all day, 
do you have to come home and sit up straight? 


Is “your chair” the feminine one 
that you'll never dare lounge in? OK. 
Maybe it’s not that bad, but do you 
really have the chair you deserve? 
The chair your back deserves after 
sitting up all day? We have the chair. 
A real reclining chair. And more. The 
Stratolounger.® 

Lean back a little or a lot and it 
moves with you. Into as many posi- 
tions as you want. Feet up and back 
down for napping. Another for TV. 
One for reading. And a whole collec- 
tion for just relaxing. 


In fact, your feet, your legs, your 
neck, your back, your “everything” 
never had it so comfortable. 

And your living room never had 
it so beautiful. There are lovely, trim 
looking Stratoloungers in a lot of dif- 
ferent colors, fabrics, and styles from 
Early American to Modern to Medi- 
terranean. 

And Stratoloungers start as low 
as $99. But don’t think about the 
money. Your comfort is too important 
to have a price. 

Down with sitting up straight. 


Stratolounger American Furniture Mart, Chicago 60611 


Stratolounger’ 


The chair a man can call his own. 


where in Houston.” 

It had been a savagely waged battle for 
power and Hofheinz speaks obliquely of 
obstacles he claims Smith threw in his 
credit path. The two do not speak today 
and Smith is still bitter over the outcome. 

So now it is all the Judge's. It is seven 
years since he walked into the National 
League meeting in Chicago with his 
model and nobody else has been able to 
get a domed stadium built. Proposals in 
Boston and Pittsburgh died on the draw- 
ing board. New Orleans, the best bet to 
try to duplicate the Dome, hasn’t made 
it yet but it has sent a task force into 
Houston to see how it was done. 

Meanwhile, the Judge keeps moving 
along. He is after the conventions and 


now he is talking about an incredible 
presentation of Aida, Beet a cast 
of 10,000 with the Dallas, San Antonio 
and Houston symphony orchestras play- 
ing simultaneously. He also plans to hold 
world movie premieres and to develop 
the land around the Dome. Since the 
death of his wife, earlier this year, he has 
spent more and more time in his four- 
room apartment inside the arena. The 
Dome has become a 24-hour obsession 
with him. 

And there is no question that for Hous- 
ton, the Astrodome—as the Judge pledged 
—has become the eighth wonder of the 
world. The ninth, maintains Bud Adams, 
of the reluctant Oilers, is the Judge’s rent. 

—Jerry Izenberg 
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A monthly commentary by TRUE's editors to keep you entertained 
and informed—and to keep the little woman firmly in her place 


SKIMPY BIKINI 

You can pull the 
wool over mother’s 
eyes if there’s 
enough of it. That 
seems to be the 
moral of a tricky 
way of selling bikinis 
to mother-accom- 
panied teen-agers. 
The commercial 
ploy is to stuff the 
bikini into a big 
beach bag along with an apron-style 
cover-up So it looks like a lot of clothes. 
This is supposed to fool mother into 
thinking that her little girl will be well 
hidden, We take leave to doubt that it 
does ‘anything of the sort. Mothers of 
teen-agers aren't that naive. More likely, 
we think, mother sees the big cover-up 
apron as an excuse for approving a cos- 
tume she'd love to wear herself if she 
had the figure for it. Inappropriate fig- 
ures too often put severe stresses on a 
bikini. The general impression as they 
walk away from you—Johnny Carson 
has described it—is that of two Volks- 
wagens vainly trying to pass each other. 


SECRET WEAPON 

A very hush-hush secret weapon 
threatens to upset the arms race by 
making guns, armor plate, and maybe 
even missiles, as obsolete as the sling- 
shot. It’s a Buck Rogerish thing called 
an X-ray laser. It doesn’t exist yet but 
there's every reason to believe that ex- 
perimental models are being developed 
behind the tightest of security walls. 
It's no secret that our Department of 
Defense supports crash programs of 
laser research. But conventional lasers, 
Which pump light backward and forward 
‘to excite atoms to a high energy state 
and release that energy in a burst that 
very briefly has a temperature higher 
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than the sun, aren't very useful as mili- 
tary weapons. The atmosphere will not 
transmit extremely high-intensity beams 
very far because of damage to the air 
itself. lt would be different with X rays, 
which aren't reflected by particles but 
go through them. Also, X rays dissipate 
energy as they penetrate—the more 
impenetrable the material, the greater 
the burst of energy. Theoretically, an 
X-ray laser would be a device of incredi- 
ble power, quite capable of slicing a 
warship, melting a tank, carving a bal- 
listic missile, cutting men or bombers 
or skyscrapers into fragments. The 
catch is that X rays go through things 
and it’s hard to reverberate them like 
light waves in a laser to build fantastic 
energies. But the hydrogen bomb was 
once considered ‘‘impossible."’ Little 
leaks out about research in this area, 
but it’s known that exotic types of lasers 
using large diameter thin disks instead 
of long thin rods are under investiga- 
tion by the Office of Naval Research. 
The original laser employed visible light 
waves. Now we have powerful lasers 
using invisible ultraviolet and infrared 
waves. X rays lie just beyond ultraviolet 
in the spectrum and it would be silly to 
assume that laser scientists are not giv- 
ing them a lot of attention. Don't write 
Robert McNamara about it. Nobody's 
talking. Yet. 


WRONG NUMBER 

The proliferation of phonographs has 
uncovered a profitable audience of peo- 
ple who hate music but are addicted to 
sound. Weird nonmusical disks are 
making pots of dough. Not long ago a 
quartet of schoolteachers made a re- 
cording of the British highway code. 
They spoke sentence after sentence of 
instructions to motorists, They sold 
70,000 records and prepared to make a 
killing by reciting the London phone 


directory, which has 3,628 pages and 
could keep them in folding money for 
life. But authorities huffily pointed out 
that the directory is copyrighted and 
they wouldn't stand for vocal infringe- 
ment. Scenting a chance to make a quick 
buck, we picked up the Manhattan di- 
rectory and found to our surprise that 
it too is copyrighted. But there’s the 
Congressional Record, which it would 
be preposterous to copyright, and a free 
chance for anybody with a dull voice to 
turn the record business Bachward. 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS 

The return of the bosom is big news 
in women’s fashions. Where has it 
(them?) been? Well, we've been fooled 
by skinny fashion models who look flat 
as a board. Actually, they have normal 
convexities of the forward fuselage but 
have been taught to conceal their assets 
by turning their shoulders in, the better 
to display tentlike little-girl dresses de- 
signed by plywood craftsmen. Now that 
designers are cutting dresses to the 
navel, cleaving to new lines and making 
superstructures more commodious, a 
brave new world for girl watchers is pro- 
jected. The best watching for specialists 
appears to be on the West coast where 
size D brassieres have the greatest sale. 
But almost anywhere a patient watcher 
will discover that girls are now daring 
to throw their shoulders back. 


DESIGNS ON BACHELORS 


Bachelors move once a year on the 
average. In Manhattan, anyway. Be- 
cause there is always a risk of marriage, 
bachelors shy from furnishing and deco- 
rating their apartments with permanent 
stuff that impedes motility. Into this 
breach has stepped Steve Lyon and 
Peter Lewis, two bachelors themselves, 
who head an outfit called Room Service 
which for a modest fee designs apart- 
ments for the single man. The essence 
of Room Service's service is that every- 
thing recommended is transferable, 
take-awayable or otherwise adapted to 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The crisp hal taste of the Northland. 
New I&M Menthol Tall.\. 100 millimeters tall. 
‘Taller than king sizes. 


(Continued from page 24) 

quick getaway when a bachelor changes 
his pad. For a modest sum it will provide 
a bachelor with a ‘“‘conversation pit’’ of 
his own design. This is a prefabricated, 
easily assembled and disassembled, 
lowered seating area which makes sep- 
arate pieces of furniture unnecessary. 
The pit, says Lyons, brings back the art 
of conversation and “‘has a wide variety 
of uses for entertaining,”’ and we can't 
improve on his description. 


GAS-SAVER 

You lose about a gallon of gas a 
month by evaporation from the car’s 
carburetor and tank. There goes 40 
cents or so, not only wasted but con- 
tributing to pollution. Happily, we didn’t 
know about this until we learned that 
Esso researchers are working on a gizmo 
to stop it. The device catches vapors in 
a filter that absorbs them and feeds the 
gases to the engine when you start it. 
At $20, the device could pay for itself 
in about four years. 


TRICKY CHECKERS 

Checkers is a great game, but what 
can you win? Perhaps something sur- 
prising if you play with a pretty jumpy 
set of sophisticated, sex-discriminating 
checker pieces. The ‘‘men”’ in a novel 
purse-sized checkers set are identified 
by articles of men’s clothing, the 
“adies’’ by articles of women's cloth- 
ing. Here a jump, there a jump, every- 
where a forfeit of something wearable. 
We don’t know the name of the game, 
but we know what it would be called if it 
were poker. The manufacturer says it 
makes a wonderful gift. No doubt for 
people who look a gift horse in the 
mouth. 


SOFTBALL GENERATOR 

Could be that a device no bigger than 
a softball may some day furnish all the 
electricity for a house from waste heat 
of a furnace. There would be little 
thunderclouds inside the device, gen- 
erating electricity like lightning as 
thunderclouds do, by building up static 
charges on rapidly moving particles. 
Alvin Marks, an inventor who has been 
working on the principle for a quarter of 
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a century, holds several patents on de- 
vices in which friction builds up addi- 
tional electric charges on fast-moving 
charged particles. It takes a little out- 
side energy to keep the particles mov- 
ing, of course, but if waste heat from a 
furnace can do it, public utilities are 
going to go into a sulk, 


WHERE DID YOU GET 
THOSE PEEPERS? 

A man of bound- 
less ingenuity and 
total disrespect for 
nature is Mark Tray- 
nor, an eminent 
makeup artist who is 
springing a new look 

for women: the 
“Mod-Exotic,” 
achieved by gluing 
on a set of Oriental 
eyelids to give the 
eyes a slant. Instant mystery! Women of 
anesthetized sensibilities are like as not 
to take it up as a fad, and we may be in 
for an epidemic of Madame Butterflies. 
We've fielded some slant-eyed looks in 
our time, but they weren't Oriental. 
Traynor also accepts responsibility for 
Costume Wigs, which are skull draper- 
ies in plaid, polka dot, paisley or her- 
ringbone to match a woman’s costume. 
Conservative girls can have their own 
hair brightly dyed in migrainous patches, 
strips, squares and circles. The shape of 
things to come, in Traynor's vision, is 
pretty awesome. He predicts that wo- 
men will soon be shaving their heads 
and adorning same with gauds and 
baubles. He also foresees skinlike masks 
to pull over the face to give it a youthful 
look. There's already a condition that 
produces tight, expressionless facial 
skin, Mark. It's a disease called sclero- 
derma. 


PRACTICE MARRIAGE 

Maybe the trouble with marriage is 
that the customers are offered one 
standard package instead of competing 
brands allowing a variety of choices. Dr. 
Margaret Mead, a famous anthropolo- 
gist, seems to think so. She proposes, 
for a starter, two kinds of marriage— 
“‘parental’’ and ‘‘individual.'' The par- 
ental kind would be tough to get into 
and out of. It would require the partners 
to know something of each other and 
thus would introduce a strange new 
qualification into our system. The focus 
of parental marriage would be bringing 
up children, notwithstanding outside 


affairs or divorce. ‘‘Individual’’ mar- 
riages, easily dissolved and easily re- 
peated and birth-controlled, would be a 
kind of matrimonial apprentice system 
to give youth ‘‘experience and dignity.”’ 
Beginners could work their way up and 
in time graduate to superior parental 
marriage with somebody else if they 
made the grade. But ‘‘individual’’ mar- 
riage would be second-rate, probably 
validated by a card stamped like an auto 
license, quite unworthy of a splashy 
wedding. Here we think that Doctor 
Mead, for all her anthropological wis- 
dom, is a babe in the economic woods. 
Every girl wants the most lavish wed- 
ding that can be had and this quirk is 
supported by a vast trade bloc of dry- 
goods stores, etiquette counselors, flor- 
ists, champagne vendors, cheering sec- 
tions and photographers whose daguer- 
rotypes of the big event are embalmed 
in a 10-pound volume thought to be as 
historically significant as the notebooks 
of Leonardo da Vinci, Unless ‘‘individ- 
ual’’ weddings can be embellished as 
extravagantly as the parental kind, we're 
afraid that people who run the industry 
will sabotage Doctor Mead's proposals. 


ERASURE DAY 

We have borne a thousand injuries of 
the Internal Revenue Service as best we 
may, but when they venture upon insult 
we resent it. Humiliating facts about 
every man who filed a tax report are 
now imbedded in one-half inch of mag- 
netic tape in the service's processing 
headquarters in Martinsburg, West Vir- 
ginia, A mere half inch for every individ- 
ual taxpayer, no more, no less. The next 
census report will give us another half 
inch of magnetized rust on tape, em- 
bodying all sorts of personal details 
about us if eager-beaver pryers into pri- 
vate lives have their way. Any citizen 
who thinks he’s a person is up against 
a government that thinks he’s Rust 
Spot No, 1873529. The stage is set for 
a national hero who, with a pocket-size 
tape eraser, will slip into Federal Peep- 
ing Tom headquarters and blank out all 
our tape epitaphs, thus restoring a 
minimum of personal privacy to the land 
of the free. Erasure Day will be on a par 
with the Fourth of July. 


DEPT. OF ODD INFORMATION 
Chinese Communists excoriate love 
as a defect of capitalism and ‘‘a psy- 
chopatic occupation that wastes time 
and energy." 
—THE EDITORS 


If the mountain won’t come to you 


. .. go to the mountain. And the higher and tougher you pick them, the more 


reasons you have for an INTERNATIONAL Campermobile. 

It takes a tough truck frame and rugged front end 
suspension to carry your camper in safety and ease. 
And, the INTERNATIONAL pickup has them, plus the power 
to move up any mountain. 

Find out why so many camper owners are switching to 
the INTERNATIONAL pickup. Your nearby INTERNATIONAL 
Dealer will be happy to show you. Or, write for a 
free brochure to Dept. T-667, International 
Harvester Company, P.O. Box 7333, Chicago, 
Illinois 60680. 


A INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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These are The Sure On 


This is their social security number. 


It’s the number they count on for unvarying ~~ 
quality in any kind of drink. And it never lets them 
down. They pour it, mix it, chill it, shake it, stir it, os eA 
and it’s always the same. Quality. _ : Aa yy) f 

They serve it at birthdays, weddings, reunions, erase 4 
anniversaries, cocktail parties, housewarmings, and Hae j 
it’s always the same. Quality. } 

And that’s why they’re called The Sure Ones. 

They never have to worry about their whiskey. . 7 

Seagram’s 7Crown—The Sure One «| 4 


Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C/ Blended Whiskey. 86 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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THE STORY OF IKE’S EARLY CAREER 


From His Forthcoming Autobiography At Ease 


BY DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


West Point and gold bars... poker and Patton... Pershing and 
MacArthur ...Mamie and two little boys. Here is the fun-filled 
and often touching account of those early days when the general- 
to-be hoped for nothing more than a field command in any war 


A leg injury ended Ike’s football-playing 
days. When the fime came fo graduate, 


it almmost cost him his commission 


Ike (second from left) made Army varsity in 1912, but was hurt just before Navy game. 
Later he coached the JV’s. At far right is another future five-star general: Omar Bradley. 


To the Point 


tarting off for West Point in June 1911, I 
traveled light. No boy of my acquaintance had 
ever been overburdened with an extensive 
wardrobe. Our needs were met by an odd as- 
sortment of work garb, supplemented by one dress-up 
suit, school clothes, and an overcoat. I had carefully 
read the instructions sent to prospective cadets and 
since all civilian clothes were to be sent home or 
stored, and there would be no vacation for two years, 
there was no need for more than a single suitcase. 

The new class of cadet candidates had been in- 
structed to arrive at the Academy before noon on 
June 14, Carrying my suitcase, I left the little rail- 
way station at West Point and climbed a long hill to 
the administration building where the initiation 
process began. My impression of that first day was 
one of calculated chaos. 

Orders were not given with any serious attempt at 
instruction or intended for easy comprehension. They 
were a series of shouts and barks. 

By the end of the day we were all harassed and, at 
times, resentful. Here we were, the cream of the crop, 
shouted at all day long by self-important upperclass- 
men, telling us to run here and run there; pick up our 
clothes; bring in that bedding; put our shoulders 
hack, keep our eyes up, and to keep running, running, 
running. No one was allowed to do anything at ordi- 
nary quick time; everything was on the double. I 


suppose that if any time had been provided to sit 
down and think for a moment, most of the 285 of us 
would have taken the next train out. But no one was 
given much time to think—and when I did it was 
always, “Where else could you get a college education 
without cost?” 

Toward evening, all of us were brought together 
en masse and sworn in as cadets of the United States 
Military Academy. Whatever had gone before, this 
was a supreme moment. The day had been one of con- 
fusion and a heroic brand of rapid adjustment. But 
when we raised our right hands and repeated the 
official oath, there was no confusion. A feeling came 
over me that the expression “The United States of 
America”’ would now and henceforth mean something 
different than it ever had before. From here on it 
would be the nation I would be serving, not myself. 
Suddenly the flag itself meant something. I haven’t 
heard other officers speak of their memories of that 
moment but mine have never left me. Across half a 
century, I can look back and see a rawboned, gawky 
Kansas boy from the farm country, earnestly repeat- 
ing the words that would make him a cadet. 

The first three weeks were spent in what has been 
called, from time immemorial, Beast Barracks. Dur- 
ing Beast weeks no form of animal life is more ob- 
noxious and pestiferous than the ubiquitous cadet 
instructor. He—there were many—was all over the 


Excerpted from the book At Ease by Dwight D. Eisenhower. Copyright © 1967 by Dwight D. Eisenhower. To be published by Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
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place and his only mission, as we saw it, was to tor- 
ment and persecute plebes. When we went to the cadet 
store for supplies, we would be handed a bundle of 
clothes and bedding that was almost unmanageable. 
When we went up and down stairs to the bathroom in 
the basement, or to Plebe Heaven on the fourth floor, 
we had to take the steps two at a time. We went back 
to our rooms at double time all the time. 

Because the summer was a hot one—West Point, 
New York, could export heat without loss—the ex- 
perience was strenuous and for some it approached 
the unendurable. My working experience and age—I 
was nearing 21, older than most plebes—came to my 
rescue. At times the whole performance would strike 
me as funny and in the semiprivacy of my room, I 
could laugh a little at myself and at the system. But 
whenever an upperclassman saw the sign of a smile, 
the shouting and nagging started again. 


ilitary drill was a problem. Although 
my physical condition was excellent, 
and I had handled guns all my life, I 
had no training in marching. To keep 
in step with the music of the band was more than 
difficult, and the instructors constantly barked at us 
to get our shoulders back, our heads up and to get in 
step. For days I was assigned to the Awkward Squad 
until I could coordinate my feet with the beat. 
After the three weeks, we were integrated into the 
Corps of Cadets, then living in summer camp almost 
on the banks of the Hudson, and were allowed a choice 
as to tentmates. The choice was limited to men of 
one’s own company, to which assignment had been 
made according to average height. I was fortunate to 
find in our company Paul A. Hodgson from Wichita. 
He had already gone to college for a year or two and 
was a fine athlete and a good student. 
One of my reasons for going to West Point was the 
hope that I could continue an athletic career. It would 
be difficult to overemphasize the importance that I 


Ike (1.) spent much of WW Tin U.S. camps training men 
for new Tank Corps. It took months to get first tanks. 


Lieutenant and Mrs. Eisenhower were wed in 1916. 
He had asked for a 20-day leave, was lucky to get 10. 


attached to participation in sports. We were given 
fixed hours for recreation. We went to the baseball 
field to work out under the eyes of coaches and we 
did the same on the football field. Every moment I 
was allowed on the field I tried to take advantage of 
the opportunity. At that time my dimensions, as I 
recall, were five-feet-1] in height and 152 pounds in 
weight. I was muscular and strong, but very spare. It 
was dismaying, then, to find that I was too light in 
comparison to men who were then on the teams to be 
taken seriously. 

Perhaps in baseball I could hold my own. In high 
school and afterward I had some local reputation as 
a center fielder. I was good at bat, trained by my coach 
as a “chop hitter’—to poke the ball, in effect, at 
selected spots in the infield, rather than swinging 
away freely. The West Point coach took me aside to 
say that he thought highly of my fielding. But he 
could not use me unless I mastered his style of hitting. 
“Practice hitting my way for a year and you'll be on 
my squad next spring,” he said. 

In September, we left summer camp and went back 
to barracks. ““F’’ Company was housed in what was 
called New Barracks, close to the gymnasium. There 
I settled into the regulation world of the Plebe at 
West Point. Though all Plebes at times felt their life 
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He was an aide to MacArthur for almost 


seven years. Then an incident in 


the Philippines chilled their relationship 


Sweating Gen. MacArthur, puffing Maj. 
Eisenhower faced Bonus Army in 1932. 


to be miserable, that part of West Point life always 
provokes more chuckles and amused reminiscence 
than any other. Offenses were possible everywhere. 
Dust on the window sills of the room. Improperly 
folded garments in the clothes locker. A few seconds 
late for formation. A badly prepared lesson. An un- 
buttoned jacket. An improper element of the uniform. 
Negligence of almost any kind. Each had its pre- 
scribed demerits and if in any month the total ex- 
ceeded a certain level, the victim was required to walk 
the area. 


hen the time came to walk a punishment 

tour, the offender, under the watchful 

eye of an officer of the cadet officer of 

the guard, would march up and down, 
carrying his rifle and preserving a soldierly appear- 
ance—one hour for each excess demerit. Ultimately, 
I was discovered in an offense which caused a change 
in Academy regulations. 

After I became an upperclassman, I went to cadet 
dances only now and then, preferring to devote my 
time to poker. The financial results of the games were 
always recorded in books with debts to be paid after 
graduation. On one of the rare occasions when I did 
go to a dance, I met a daughter of one of the pro- 
fessors. We started dancing in a way that the 
authorities of the time felt was not in accord with the 
sedate two-step, polka and waltz that made up the 
repertoire of cadet dance music. This girl and I liked 
to whirl. I suppose the exercise probably showed a 
little more of the girl’s ankles, possibly even her 
knees, than the sharp-eyed authorities thought was 
seemly. I was warned not to dance that way any more. 

A few months later, it happened that I stopped in at 
another dance. I met the same girl again and forgot 
entirely the warning issued earlier. The exuberant 
sensation of swinging around the room was too much 
for me to ignore and so, in due course I was brought 
before the commandant. He informed me that I not 
only danced improperly, but had done so after a 


In 1935, MacArthur was welcomed to Manila after being named military adviser to Philip- 
pines. Ike is almost directly behind general, wearing similar attire even to rakish straw hat. 
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warning. For this offense I was demoted from ser- 
geant to private, was awarded a month on the area 
with the punishment order reading, as was customary, 
“and will be confined to the barracks, area of barracks 
and gymnasium, and will during this period walk 
punishment tours every Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons.” 

At about the same time, a football injury plagued 
me and I was put into the hospital for a month, al- 
though I was allowed to go to classes on crutches. 
The result was that while I was confined to my bar- 
racks—the hospital—for the month, the injury pre- 
vented my walking the area. Confinement meant 
nothing in these circumstances because I couldn’t 
have left the barracks in any event. 

The sharp-eyed commandant of cadets realized that 
I had in effect foiled the purposes of the punishment. 
Thereafter, orders for punishment of this kind read: 
“Cadet will be confined for one month to the 
barracks, area of barracks, and gymnasium and will 
walk 22 punishment tours.” Even though an offender 
might have spent the entire month flat on his back, he 
would still have those 22 tours to walk after he left 
the hospital. This is one of those unwilling contribu- 
tions to the Academy for which no cadet can thank me. 


was, in matters of discipline, far from a good 

cadet. While each demerit had an effect on class 

standing, this to me was a small moment. I 

enjoyed life at the Academy, had a good time 
with my pals, and was far from disturbed by an ad- 
ditional demerit or two. 

After the tiff with the authorities which took my 
noncommissioned rank, I regained my chevrons, be- 
coming one of the color sergeants for the Corps. But 
I never fully reformed. As I recall, there were about 
162 men who finally graduated in my class, and in 
this list I stood 125th in discipline. 

My success in compiling a staggering catalogue of 
demerits was largely due to a lack of motivation in 
almost everything other than athletics, except for the 
simple and stark resolve to get a college education. 
In spite of my passion for athletics, though, my career 
as a player was short. Although in those years Plebes 
were eligible for varsity competition, | was, as men- 
tioned, considered too light to make the football 
varsity. | was promoted briefly to the varsity several 
times, but I always ended on the scrubs as “too small.” 

I practiced hitting the way the baseball coach had 
suggested and during the summer months, whenever 
I had free time, I worked hard on the running track, 
practicing fast starts. By fall I had improved my 
speed considerably. I also set up a severe regimen of 
gymnastics to strengthen my leg and arm muscles. 
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And I indulged my appetite at the table to the limit. 

When the 1912 football season started—I was a 
player in West Point’s first practice game, against a 
soldier team—I weighed something like 174 ex- 
tremely solid pounds. No player was more eager to 
prove himself. To me, that game was as important as 
the toughest game against a traditional foe. In the 
second half, partly by good luck and partly because 
of desire, I showed up quite well. For the first time | 
attracted the attention of the varsity coaches, headed 
by Capt. Ernest Graves. 

After completing several postgame laps around the 
field, I trotted toward the gymnasium, overtaking and 
passing the group of strolling coaches. I was 20 yards 
beyond when Captain Graves called, “Eisenhower!” 

I stopped, ran back, and saluted with a ringing, 
ESSIEN 

“Where did you get those pants?” 

They were hanging around my ankles. “From the 
manager, sir.” 

“Look at those shoes—can’t you get anything 
better than that?” 

I could only reply, “I’m wearing what I was 
issued.” 

Turning to the cadet manager, Graves said, “Get 
this man completely outfitted with new and properly 
fitting equipment.” He went on briefly with other 
unflattering remarks about my appearance, but I 


heard hardly a word; I [Continued on page 105] 


Pres. Quezon beamed as Mamie pinned Philippines 
medal on lke before they left in’39 for home—and war. 
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| rother., beware? 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
™ In the spring of 1965, the chief of police of Lund, a fair- 
sized town in southern Sweden, decided to end a local 
nuisance once and for all. A few dozen motorcyclists were 
driving almost everybody else in town crazy as they roared 
their machines recklessly through and around the quiet 
streets at all hours. Mostly students, the cyclists weren’t 
particularly Wild Ones or Hell’s Angels, they were just an 
extreme annoyance. 

The chief ordered his cops to stop all motorcyclists in 
Lund’s centrum, or central district, after 9 p.m. Those who 
could prove they were using their cycles to go to or from 
work were released. All others were hauled in and ticketed 
for violating an archaic local ordinance governing the size 
of vehicle wheels. 

What the chief’s crackdown amounted to was a curfew 
on a handful of teen-agers. They screamed, but business- 
men, householders and other solid citizens applauded the 
ban; and so did the local and county newspapers, which 
praised the chief’s diligence and ingenuity. 

One solid citizen named Alfred Bexelius reacted dif- 
ferently, however. Reacting is part of Bexelius’ job as 
Sweden’s ombudsman (om BOODS man), or watchdog 
over government. To prevent abuses by public servants, he 
has the power to investigate all complaints citizens make 
about the government, and to take corrective steps should 
he find that the complaints have merit. 

The ombudsman concept suddenly has become a matter 
of worldwide interest. Troubled by the knowledge that 
justice too often is blind, discriminatory or both, numerous 
countries now are experimenting with versions of the office 
—including the United States. 

In Sweden, the institution of the ombudsman is nearly 
160 years old, and works incredibly well to protect 
Medelsvensson, the Swedish Joe Doakes, from being 
pushed around by Big Brother. Many of the 1,200 or so 
actions the ombudsman initiates a year start with gripe 
letters from the public, or, as in the case of the cyclists, 
from newspaper stories. “One never knows how to take 
complaints and articles in the press,” says Bexelius, a 64- 
year-old former judge with a red face, white hair, and a 
kind smile. “But anything that suggests a new restriction 
on people must be looked into.” 

So he looked into Lund’s motorcyclists. First he wrote to 
the police chief to ask if he was indeed enforcing the ban. 
The answer, by letter, was yes. Bexelius then checked the 
Lund ordinance on wheel sizes. It had been on the law 
books since the days when the only wheeled vehicles were 
farm carts and bicycles. His next step was to check the 
specifications of the Saab, Volvo and other cars popular 
in Sweden. Sure of his ground now, he wrote the chief 
congratulating him on his ardor in enforcing a law he had 
every right to enforce, but expressing his deep concern that 
the chief might not be applying [Continued on page 88] 


As Sweden’s ombudsman, 
Alfred Bexelius exists to 
make sure government 
bureaucrats give everyone 

a fair and equal shake. 

Now some Americans are 
wondering if the ombudsman 
concept doesn’t offer 

a way to right injustices 


im our own society 


BY ARTHUR WHITMAN 
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CONFESSIONS OF A STOWAWAY 


WAS MY CABIN 


I'd adopted the name of another passenger. 
Now all I had to do was weather the unex- 
pected—like lifeboat drills—and manage to keep 
fed while living the life of Riley. Or was it? 


™] bought a ticket for the funds of the Seaman’s Welfare 
Committee and, carrying a bunch of cheap flowers, 
walked up the gang gplank with what I hoped were con- 
fident strides. The ship’s photographer was flashing at 
everyone who came aboard; I ducked behind a tall man 
on my right, for I had no wish to be identified when the 
prints were displayed later. I hurried straight past the 
stewards who were giving helpful advice about cabin 
numbers, descended two flights of stairs, found an empty 
cabin and threw my bunch of flowers on the bed. 

I made my way up to the ballroom on “A” deck and 
sat down with the friends who had come to see me off. | 
ordered a bucket of imported champagne, and it was 
scarcely begun when the loudspeaker told us that all 
visitors must go ashore. This was the moment when I 
had to decide whether or not to go through with my plan, 
to stow away on this cruise without the formality of 
buying a ticket. 

As I stood to refill my guests’ glasses I could feel my 
hands clammy on the bottle. and my knees hardly seemed 
to bear the weight of my body. Five minutes after the 
first call, visitors were once more requested to go ashore. 
There was a final blast on the siren 10 minutes before 
sailing time, and shortly after my friends had walked 
to the security of the pier the gangway was drawn up 
by a crane. Almost immediately the second gangway 
followed. My last link with land was gone. 

As I leaned over the rail, waving, 1 saw men busily 
loosing the cables. There was a great long siren blast, a 
tug nudged at the stern, and the: orulise ship moved 
slowly out into the Hudson. Well, I thought, ] must go 
through with it now. 

It all started at a party. Some stowaways had been in 
the news, trying to gate-crash into America. The subject 
came up over drinks and a bet resulted: $50 if I could 
get away with it, without surrendering the certified check 
in my wallet that covered my fare. 

Many times during the week that followed I had 
severe doubts about the wisdom of what I was doing. 
Friends advised me against it, telling me horrifying 
stories of stowaways who mysteriously disappeared at 
sea, or who were handed over to the crew for half an 
hour’s “entertainment.” At best, I was told, I would get 
home with my front teeth missing. I might even get a 
$1,000 fine and a year in [Continued on page 85] 
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In case of emergency: author carried 
a ration of food in his camera bag. 


A night’s rest? Easy. Pose as a pas- 
senger sleeping it off in the lounge. 
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BY J. A. MAXTONE GRAHAM 


Starting the voyage was the simplest part of the adventure— 
Graham joined the crowd and strolled aboard the cruise ship. 


Games like skeet shooting pass the time pleas- 
antly—as long as you are careful not to win. 


o 


ihe 


The inconspicuous stowaway relaxes with Mrs. and Mr. Michael 
F. Ellis, left, and Mr. and Mrs. William Barrowclough, right. 


Several between-meal snacks a day beats the Still undiscovered, author Graham, alias Mr. 
problem of having no seat in the dining room. Collins, quietly leaves ship at trip’s end. 
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BY CHARLES N. BARNARD 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR TRUE sy THE AUTHOR 


In a sport where the risks are 
so obvious that they go unspoken, 
Jim Hurtubise raced cars as if 
he didn’t know danger existed. 
Then, one day, there were ambu- 
lance sirens and they were for him 


™lIt was in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on 
June 7, 1964; a long time ago now. A par- 
ticular automobile race is not usually so 
well remembered, not even by a driver. 
But third degree burns heal slowly and in 
pain and the scars will always make Jim 
Hurtubise remember the day. 

There were 36,285 people at Fair- 
grounds Park that afternoon. The weather 
was bright and hot and the gathering 
crowd—burdened with coolers full of 
beer on ice, or standing in long lines to 
buy hamburgers and cigars—shimmered 
with excitement. Every staccato revving of 
an engine before the race stirred these 
people like nervous bees. They had come 
to see the big names—the Mantles and 
Namaths and Clays of racing—men and 
cars who had, only eight days before, con- 
tested for the rich 500-mile prize at In- 
dianapolis. It’s the same each year in this 
sport: the races at Phoenix and Trenton 
come first, in March and April. Next, the 
big one at Indy on Memorial Day. Then 
Milwaukee, first week in June. By then, 
the men and the automobiles are as fast as 
they will be all year. 

The Milwaukee track is an asphalt- 
paved, one-mile oval, almost flat in the 
turns. A concrete wall about three feet 
high surrounds its outer perimeter to keep 
spectators safe from the cars. Drivers 
don’t like walls wherever they are, but 
otherwise they don’t complain about Mil- 
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It wasn’t the “/500” that nearly took his life, but 
it surely was the narcosis of Indianapolis 
that made him fight back from horrible disablement 


waukee. They can average over 100 mph. there with 
today’s machinery and they can win $10,000 in the 
hour it takes to finish 100 miles. 

This day there were 22 cars lined for the start, 
some of them the new lightweight, rear-engine de- 
signs, some the heavier front-engine roadsters which 
had dominated American track racing for a decade. 
The bodies were brilliant in candy-apple reds, frosty 
whites, tangerine, opalescent green, all of them slung 
low between big, wide black tires. 

Hurtubise would drive a front-engine roadster he 
had built himself. He had been building cars as well 
as driving them from the time he was a teen-ager 
helping out around his father’s gasoline station near 
Buffalo, New York. Now he was 31 and although he 
had yet to win at Indianapolis, he had won at a lot of 
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other places and he was as fast as any man. He was 
also a great favorite with the crowd—a happy sort of 
competitor with eyes that often sparked with mischief. 
Another driver, A. J. Foyt, then the national cham- 
pion and winner in the week past of the Indianapolis 
race, was also at the wheel of a front-engine car. Vet- 
eran Roger Ward, a former champion and Indy win- 
ner, would drive one of the new rear-engine cars. 
From the start of the race it was clear that this day 
belonged to these three. The 19 other drivers would 
play no particular part in the drama of the next half 
hour. This was to be a swirling battle among Foyt, 
Ward and Hurtubise and the thunder of their three 
engines made a single hole in the air each time the 
cars lapped the track. As the Milwaukee Journal de- 
scribed it the next day, [Continued on page 74] 


A day to remember: 
Hercules leads the 
pack in the awesome 
Novi in 1963. His 
heroic drive thrilled 


the huge Indy crowd. 


SIMON NATHAN 


Like an astronaut reclining 
on his couch, Hurtubise is belted 
into car in the stomach-pumping 
moments before the start 

of the 1966 Indy race. Cotton 
gloves protect his hands. 


Herky studies his past and his 
future: in the foreground, the 
shattered remains of the car 
that almost killed him; in the 
rear, the new car he is building 
to win this year’s “500.” 
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The sand that bogged Cam Ranh construction glows yellow in tropic sun, as ships lie at anchor in bay waiting to unload. 


REPORT FROM VIET HAM 


HOW We Built a Super Base On @ Shirly Sandpile 


With millions of tons of supplies to unload from hundreds of ships, the U.S. needed 


a great new seaport in Viet Nam. Cam Ranh Bay was perfect in some ways 


and impossible in others. Now that the job is done, it looks like it could last forever 
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CAM RANH BAY 
™ You have to see it to believe it, and even then you 
blink your eyes at the scene that stretches from shore 
out onto the water. Two years ago this bay on the 
coast of South Viet Nam was practically a no-man’s- 
land. Today it is a booming seaport that can handle as 
much cargo tonnage annually as the busy port of 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Sweating stevedores, their bare backs burned black 
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BY PETER ARNETT 


by the sun, bark orders across the crowded piers. 
Their shouting untangles a jam of military trucks, 
while they scream curses at the dust from a broken 
slingload of cement that cloaks them in gray. Other 
workmen are urging caution as a crate of 1,000- 

pound bombs is lifted from an ammunition ship. 
Against the piers splash the sparkling waters of 
the bay, churned up by U.S. Navy patrol boats darting 
43 


Mired in the sand, Cam Ranh 


began to look like 
a Nalt-billion-dollar blunder 


off on missions along the Vietnamese coast. 

Three sleek Seventh Fleet destroyers, 
hulls rusting from Gulf of Tonkin waters, 
pull into moorings. The rattle of their anchor 
chains is lost in the roar of a flock of Navy 
seaplanes landing near their tender ship, 
the Salisbury Sound, which sits dumpy and 
dark gray in the bay. 

LST’s and LCU’s of the Alaska Barge and 
Transport Company add to the congestion, 
as they weave awkwardly past moored 
freighters to trundle their bulky cargos to 
ports to the north. 

Four powerful dredges clank constantly 
in the waters close to shore. Nearby there 
are two Vinnell Corporation T2 electrical 
tankers, equipped to generate 23,800 kilo- 
watts of power. Also moored close at hand 
is a large maintenance ship, prepared to 
overhaul anything from a helicopter to a 
marine engine. 

On the shore itself, brown cases of C 
rations are stacked in tiers across the sand 
dunes, enough food to feed a million troops 
for one week. Anchored in the sand are vast 
warehouses, bursting with armaments, food 
and clothing. From the airstrip farther in- 
shore jet planes roar off on daily missions 
against North Viet Nam. 

Beyond the depot area, standing omi- 
Capt. Paul L. Miles nously alone, are 357 storage pads, covered 
dtracied iia with thick concrete and surrounded by broad 
ee ee earth berms. They house more than 100,000 
oartvein 1966. tons of munitions. Here too are the huge 
; tank farms, with a total capacity of 60 mil- 
lion gallons of petroleum. The ammo dumps 
and tank farms stretch away to the South 
China Sea. 

This is Cam Ranh Bay. It is an engineer- 
ing miracle, and it has solved the most 
pressing supply problem of the Vietnamese 
War. Protected from the sea by two clawlike 
arms of land, hidden halfway up the twisting 
coastline 190 miles north of Saigon and re- 
mote even for Viet Nam, Cam Ranh has been 
transformed into a port that now receives 
230.000 tons of cargo a month—one-half of 
all the military cargo coming into the em- 
battled country. From Cam Ranh, supplies 


At first, shifting sands slowed concrete paving. Later, engineers 
licked sand by making concrete out of it, saving time and money. 


Maj. Gen. Charles 

W. Eifler inherited the 
stalemated seaport 

project when he took com- 
mand of all supply 
operations for Viet Nam. 
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Then, suddenly, the U.§. had 
Duilt the great port 
(nat couldn't be built 


usually are moved by Navy barges to the 
half-dozen smaller ports along the South 
Vietnamese coast, and then are carried over- 
land by truck convoy or helicopter te U.S. 
troops in the field. 

Yet while the Cam Ranh miracle is solv- 
ing the supply problems of today for the 
American fighting man, some critics see the 
vast, half-billion-dollar complex as an Asian 
Guantanamo, or a new Pearl Harbor. They 
call it the creation of Pentagon hawks who 
plan Cam Ranh as an impregnable base for 
a foreign policy that will keep the U.S. in 
Asia forever. They point out that the port 
already has become the largest storehouse 
of American military equipment and sup- 
plies in the Orient. 

This argument rages privately, but future 
considerations have been far outweighed by 
immediate needs. Just 18 months ago, this 
place was still nearly desolate and nobody 
in authority could see how the port ever was 
going to be completed. 

When in early 1965 the Viet Nam war 
had almost overnight become an American 
war, the U.S. discovered it needed a new 
seaport to receive the fuel, ammunition and 
rations its forces required. Viet Nam’s anti- 
quated ports were engulfed, then swamped, 
with millions of tons of war material flowing 
in from the western seaboard of the U.S. At 
times 150 cargo ships were stretched out 
over the 8.000-mile, 19-day route. The 
Pentagon okayed the Cam Ranh Bay project 
in April, and construction got underway in 
July, 1965. 

Cam Ranh Bay was selected for three 
reasons. Its blue waters plunge to a depth 
of 40 feet just a few yards offshore and then 
drop down to 40 fathoms midway in the 
three-mile-wide bay—deep enough for even 
the largest warships. The natural shelter of 
the Cam Ranh Peninsula and the high sur- 
rounding mountains make the bay one of 
the best natural harbors in the world. And 
this real estate was available for transfor- 
mation into a major port with a minimum of 
dislocation and fuss: only a handful of fish- 
ermen lived there. [Continued on page 94: 
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Freighters at left unload at one of three DeLong piers, floated 
by the U.S. to Cam Ranh. Lower pier was constructed by French. 


Brig. Gen. Arthur 

L. Friedman was 

given job of speed- 
ing up work on 

the Cam Ranh project. 


A 


Now considered most 
secure base in 

country, bay was scene 
of Johnson visit 

to Viet Nam last year. 


Crappies 


aren’t much, really. 


They don’t jump 
and they can’t 
fight hard. 
Yet come spring 


these delicious, 
eager boobs 


can recharge 


a frazzled soul 


BY TED TRUEBLOOD ™ The crappie is a gentle fish. It isn’t very bright. It isn’t very big. It isn’t very 
strong. Its status among game fish is that of the rabbit among game animals. 
But I love to fish for crappies. 


This feeling, strangely perhaps, has grown with the years. During the very 
why period when I was becoming acquainted through the medium of rod and reel 
with the large, spectacular, and exciting fish of this continent, my affection 
for the crappie did nothing but increase. 
Recently I was visiting a friend who spends a month each autumn angling 


for silver salmon in British Columbia. They’re beautiful, fast-running, high- 

love jumping battlers—one of the best, really—and he takes them on a fly. He told 
me about his latest trip and wound up by saying, “But it has spoiled me. I 
just can’t get interested in any other kind of fishing.” 


to I said, “I love to fish for crappies.” 
He gave me the kind of smile you’d bestow on your sister-in-law’s half- 
° witted nephew if you didn’t watch yourself. “Did you ever have a crappie all 
fish but tear the rod out of your hand on the strike, then take a hundred yards of 


line? In one run, mind you, with the reel just screaming?” 
It was my turn to smile. That’s not why you fish for crappies. No crappie 
for will ever break your wrist when it takes your lure, nor tie your rod into a 
knot, nor make a run of more than a few yards—not even if you help it by 


e pushing on the line. Instead, the reasons are entirely different, and here is 
crappies °::': 


It was early April and the sun had finally come back far enough to erase 
the last vestige of a mean, long-lingering winter. The cold winds of March 
had gasped their bitter last. The grass was green. My neighbors were working 
on their lawns. I walked around my own dandelion plantation early one 
morning and filled my lungs with the buoyant, balmy air and felt 20 years 
younger and thought, “Oh, hell.” I needed to relax. Two hours later, I was 
fishing. An old friend was beside me and I had already insured the two in- 
gredients of a successful trip, whether we caught any fish or not—lI was in a 
spot I liked to be in with a companion I liked to be with. 

We were near the head of a little cove where we [Continued on page 82] 
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“Crappies let me loaf,” says Ted Trueblood (above). “In May a man should loaf a little.” 
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™ The Spanish Civil War ended on March 28, 1939, 
when General Franco’s Nationalist Army captured 
Madrid. It had been a war of passionate hatred, a pro- 
longed fratricidal massacre which had cost Spain a 
million dead. A few days after it was over, four 
Catalan brothers named Sabater, refugees from the 
defeated Republican Army, held a family conference 
to decide how to build a future on the ruin of their 
cause. They had stopped for their talk in the French 
village of Font Romeu, in the high Pyrenees, just over 
the border from Spain. 

Francisco, known as Quico, was the eldest, and the 


against Franco that the Sabaters looked forward to 
continuing the struggle. Planning to organize other 
refugees into a renewed fighting force, they went to 
the city of Toulouse, in France, where they became 
teachers in a school for terrorists which was being 
formed by El Campesino, the celebrated Republican 
soldier. Many of the great names among the refugees 
looked in to wish the institution luck—among them 
the notorious Dolores Ibarurri, La Pasionaria. A 
Communist, La Pasionaria had inspired the Republi- 
can defenders during the long, bitter battle for 
Madrid. She gave the school her fervent approval and 


the life and death of 
spain’s patriot Bandit 


To the followers of Dictator Franco, Quico Sabater was a murderous renegade, but to others 
he was the man who couldn’t stop fighting the Spanish Civil War BY GEOFFREY BOCCA 


others, Manuel, José and Juan had long looked to 
him for guidance. He was 25, with the attractive-ugly 
peasant face so often irresistible to women. His hair 
was thick and black and packed in tight curls, and his 
eyes were set deep. 

Francisco said, “Since I was a man, the only job I 
know how to do is to fight Franco. I’m going to 
continue.” 

José and Manuel agreed that they would do as 
Francisco did. Juan objected. “I am a farmer,” he 
said, “‘and I want to get married. I am going back to 
our village.” 

“The Falangistas will put you in a concentration 
camp,” the others warned. “They may shoot you and 
throw you in the river.” 

But Juan had made his decision. He slung his 
bandolero over his shoulders, shook hands with his 
brothers, and started back to face whatever was com- 
ing to him. For the others, they had now declared 
their own war. It would make them the scourge of 
Franco’s Guardia Civil; it would turn Quico into a 
living legend in Catalonia as terrorist, bandit, guer- 
rilla fighter against the regime. 

The Sabater brothers were only a few of the thou- 
sands of defeated Republican soldiers who had fled to 
France. The Sabaters were peasants, poorly educated, 
and anarchist in their politics. Yet by their decision 
they joined a distinguished family, which included 
such men as Picasso, the painter, and famed 
musicians Pablo Casals and Andrés Segovia among 
the multitude of Spaniards of all classes who refused 
to make peace with Franco. Many of them would keep 
their pledge of resistance to the death. 

With this background, therefore, it was not as three 


went on to Moscow. (There she lives today, a bitter, 
disappointed old woman who still pines for the heroic 
days of the Civil War.) 

The school was established in a large, dilapidated 
villa at number 4 rue Belfort, and its students were 
mostly young Spaniards, sons of Republican fighters. 
Quico’s specialties were bomb-making and commando 
tactics, and he devoted himself to teaching his young 
men not only how to kill Falangists, but how to stay 
alive in the process. Neither he nor his brothers had 
any thought of themselves at this time as bandits; 
they were soldiers, fighting a war in which they re- 
fused to admit defeat. It would take years before their 
idealism faded away into plain lawlessness. 

World War II put a temporary end to the exiles’ 
vendetta against Franco. The Sabater brothers, like 
many of the Spanish refugees, enlisted enthusiasti- 
cally in the French army, and after the fall of France 
joined the Resistance. They took a grim pleasure in 
fighting the Germans whose planes and pilots had 
bombed the Spanish city of Guernica to rubble during 
the “real” war with Franco. 

But the end of the Hitler war found Franco more 
solidly in power than ever, and as the years went by 
the Sabater brothers’ hopes of his being upset by 
terrorism faded. Quico’s sense of political dedication 
became only spasmodic flashes of the old revolution- 
ary fervor, and it reached a kind of terminal climax 
in the winter of 1949. At that time he planted bombs 
in the Brazilian, Bolivian and Peruvian consulates in 
Barcelona in protest against their governments’ sup- 
port for Franco in the United Nations. 

More and more, Quico and his brothers had been 
turning to banditry. [Continued on page 99] 
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BY MAJ.WILLIAM J. BUCHANAN 


@ In the clear dawn of June 10, 1945, nine P-47 
Thunderbolt fighters from the Air Force base at Ie 
Shima flew high above the east coast of the Japanese 
home island of Kyushu. The purpose of their mission 
was to decoy Jap interceptors away from an im- 
portant photo reconnaissance mission over the west- 
ern part of the island, and right into their own laps. 
To accomplish this, the pilots scattered tinfoil chaff 
from their planes, hoping to fool the enemy radar 
into thinking an attack force was headed inbound. 
Then, suddenly, the radio crackled: ‘Cossack 


hive 


wild minutes 


that 


made an ace 
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Four to Cossack Leader. Seven Zeros, 6 o’clock low!” 

“Roger,” Capt. Judge Wolfe replied. “I see them. 
Let’s go hunting.” 

At once the single-engine fighters kicked over and 
dived for the Japanese formation. Leveling 300 feet 
dead astern of a Zero, one pilot pressed the small 
button on his control stick and eight .50 caliber ma- 
chine guns blasted away at the enemy fighter. He was 
closing fast . . . too fast. 

“Stone! Break off! You’re gonna ram!” 

Steadily squeezing the trigger Second Lt. Bob 
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Stone continued to plunge toward the stricken Jap. 
Suddenly a brilliant orange fireball erupted where 
the Zero had been. Stone plowed straight through 
the explosion. 

Off his left wing another Zero was scrambling 
away. Banking hard he fired again. Tracers ripped 
into the Jap’s fuselage and wings. All at once the 
canopy of the Zero flew off and the pilot leaped into 
the sky while his plane spun earthward in flames. 

“Wolfe to flight. That’s all of °em. Regroup!” 

Throttling back, Stone eased into position and 


anxiously checked his manifold pressure. Twenty- 
five percent power loss! He’d experienced engine 
trouble on takeoff but had refused to abort. Asa result 
he’d soon write one of the most incredible chapters in 
aerial combat history, enough to make him a one- 
flight ace. 

Combat was nothing new to Robert J. Stone of 
Tracy, Minnesota. Though only 22, he'd already 
racked up over 200 combat hours. 

At the time of Pearl Harbor, he was ineligible for 
aviation cadet training [Continued on page 62]| 


It seemed like “the whole 
damned Jap Air Force” 
was chasing the American’s 
crippled fighter, but he 
came out of it alive—with 
five kills to his credit 


ILLUSTRATED BY TED DE BOSIER 
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The place to go for old guns, 


battle-axes, thumbscrews, swords and 
other macabre antiquities is the 


emporium of Robert Abels in New York. 


But beware: buying his elegant junk 


can be expensive and habit-forming 


BY DALE SHAW 


® Robert Abels of New York is probably the world’s 
most successful antique-weapons dealer. This short, 
halding, bug-eyed guy of 63 looks more like a story- 
book cobbler than a whizbang who has made a sensa- 
tional success in a business where bankruptcy is the 
rule. A rival dealer says, “Myself, I can hardly afford 
to sweep the rust out of the shop at night. But Abels! 
Whatever he’s got, they ought to bottle and sell it.” 

What Abels has got is a combination of collecting 
skill, historical knowledge and supersell. During 35 
years of undinting effort he has boosted his income 
to five large figures. His weapons inventory and 
collections are worth six figures, he lives in an East 
Side apartment, has a pleasant country home, and 
outside the shop enjoys an easy, breezy life that in- 
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cludes plenty of travel, dinner in the best restaurants 
and the theater when he pleases. 

How? 

With a crampy little shop and a tiny paperbound 
catalog. With a personality that is funny, odd, 
cryptic and mysterious, and a memory like a herd of 
elephants. 

Says an Abels buff: “When Bob communicates, it’s 
with your bank account. To save money, stay out and 
don’t read the catalog. Twenty years ago, I saw a 
copy. It’s still only about 150 pages, maybe 1,400 
items. But it’s the little things that hook you and you 
read and read and your imagination leaves this dull 
world. Maybe you turn up on a galleon or at Lexing- 
ton and Concord. I started with a $35 cutlass, and 
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today I own 135 edged weapons that cost me $10,000. 
My advice? Look out for Abels!” 

Abels has separated the great and the small from 
their money. During the 1940's the people of Egypt 
were defending their coffers from free-spending King 
Farouk, and all they thought they had to worry about 
was women, yachts and good champagne. They were 
wrong. Farouk picked up gun collecting—and an 
Abels catalog. Pretty soon Farouk’s agent was whip- 
ping off substantial orders to the main store on swank 
upper Lexington Avenue in New York. 

The orders just stood in a pile. In most cases the 
king had been beaten to the punch by oilmen, steel 
magnates, judges, doctors, successful artists and 
actors and other well-heeled Abels addicts. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY HERB FLATOW 


Like most of the spenders who have made Abels 
top man in a business where there is room only at 
the top, Farouk didn’t visit the New York shop. If he 
had, he’d have been as amazed as people are by the 
catalog—both are inconspicuous, jumbled, disorderly 
and intriguing. You stumble down worn steps into a 
narrow basement room jammed with enough weap- 
onry to refight Hastings and First Bull Run, with the 
Charge of the Light Brigade thrown in for laughs. 

Remaining airspace at Abels’ is consumed by cus- 
tomers brandishing sabers or aiming flintlock rifles. 
Some well-known characters are to be seen dodging 
the steel: John Steinbeck, the Nobel novelist; Charles 
Addams, the macabre cartoonist (who wandered in 
15 years ago just to get out of a storm), or TV comic 
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the metchant of mayhem 


Jonathan Winters. Addams collects crossbows; Win- 
ters, American Indian gear, 

At last you have fought your way through to Abels’ 
nicked-up black desk at the rear. There he hunches 
behind stacks of papers and weapons, the inevitable 
cigaret steaming between his fingers, the telephone 
receiver growing out of the side of his head, the great 
dark eyes bulging and twinkling, the wide mouth 
curling into an almost derisive yet humorous smile. 

It is the face of a man who has it made. 

Yet you can hardly tell it, judging by the sur- 
roundings, which are deceptive. 

The mess of the desk, the half-drunk bottle of Yoo 
Hoo chocolate drink, the junk hanging from the rafter 
above him, all reek of desperation and failure. 
“Don’t believe that appearance of poverty,” a com- 
petitor confides, “Abels has got it. But he doesn’t 
wave it.” 

Of course, you have to be in the inside to know 
that Abels is actually babbling into the telephone to 
a party in Paris who has some swords just right for a 
party in Houston whom Abels knows. And you have 
to be really close to know that $12,000 is maybe in- 
volved, and that Abels’ cut of the pie may come on 
crates he never opens. 

So he operates under your nose, en déshabille, 
dusty and open-collared, with a fringe of manacles, 
head irons and knives draped over his head, a pair 
of knights’ suits flanking him. You have to ask to 
discover that the rusted chastity belt among the 
manacles will cost you $450, or that the suit of armor 
will set you back $2,250, or that the Colt revolver in 
the wooden case was once given to the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur and now is worth $6,500. 

As they toss him their checks, the little man grins 
and then fires back an amazing fusillade from behind 
his desk. 

“You're buying that poleax?” he chimes. “A mak- 
nificent piece from the days of castle sieges,” and so 
into an historical lecture demonstrating his deep 
knowledge. And then, “And here is your change, sir. 
I wish you to know that I have robbed you royally. 
Shall we see on the morrow?” 

He prods them and pokes them. But they come for 
more. The man has a certain charm. 

On the phone: “Ah, Chris! You’re back. Do you 
realize I fleeced you? No, I won’t buy the junk back. 
Do you like swords? Shipment in from Brussels. 
Hurry, hurry. The boys are smashing the crates now. 
The excelsior is flying. Whee!” 

Deems Broderick, a Boston connoisseur and fre- 
quenter of Abels’, tries to explain the gentleman: 
“Bob bites the hand, but not too hard. And remember 
that his merchandise is A-1, his price fair. He really 
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loves weapons, and maybe he hates mixing money 
and art, maybe that’s why he insults you. But I rather 
think he needles to keep you off balance. Are you a 
sucker or are you going to buy more to prove you 
were not taken?” 

In his catalog, now in 33 editions and 500,000 
copies sent all over the world, Abels must use other 
strategies: confusion, perfect mixtures of the exotic 
and the use of odd and high-priced items to give the 
thing tone. The same pieces may be seen in the shop: 
a $5,000 rare Kentucky rifle, a hideously carved 
executioner’s mask at $87.50, the steel peephole from 
the condemned cell at Nottingham Prison for a mere 
$35, or a set of thumbscrews in working order, $48. 

During World War HU, GI’s ordered right from the 
war zones. So widely had the Abels book been circu- 
lated by 1945 that a Marine on Okinawa found a copy 
in the jacket of a Jap holdout killed in the cave fight- 
ing. The Marine told Abels about it in a letter-——a 
letter sent with his first order for an antique gun. 

What about the man behind the catalog and shop? 
What makes him tick, why does he succeed? A long 
acquaintance talks more freely than Abels himself. 
“Bob is more than gags and insults,” he confides. 
‘He loves his work. Five days a week, 10 hours a day 
is nothing, and a day at home answering catalog mail. 
But he knows how to relax. Take cars—he travels 
25,000 miles a year by car and doesn’t have a license. 
Bernie Day, his assistant, does the driving. And when 
he goes on vacation, he relaxes completely. On the 
other hand, wherever he is, he has one eye cocked for 
a collection.” 

Another friend becomes more personal: “I would 
say that Bob is married to his business, although he 
denies this. There was a girl once, they knew one an- 
other for years. One day she told Bob she was marry- 
ing someone else, would he reconsider? He recon- 
sidered, and she married the other fellow. They are 
still good friends. Bob lives in a world of collectors, 
euns, swords and legends. He can become absorbed 
for days at a time in the lore of medieval torture 
instruments. Like many specialists, he is obsessive, 
consumed by esoterica, remote.” 

When you leave the fancy words behind and get 
to know Abels, you find something else—a kind, 
thoughtful, intelligent person who happens to be 
bugged on something that has fascinated men for 
centuries. ... 

Abels’ mother and father never encouraged his in- 
terest. The elderly Mrs. Abels is a spry 95 today, and 
is about the only person who has spent more than 
half a day in the shop without buying something. “I 
can’t understand why Robert keeps buying more 
junk,” she exclaims. [Continued on page 97] 
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A LONG 
SEARCH 
FOR THE 

FIRST 
AMERICANS 
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Some years ago, a few pieces 

of flint proved that man has lived 
on this continent for more than 
100 centuries. Then anthropologists 
continued digging and sifting 

for clues to even older cultures. 
The quest never ceases, nor does 


the excitement of discovery 


BY TONY HILLERMAN 


™ A tall, lanky, sunburned man walked slowly 
across a barren ridge 18 miles outside Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. Much of the surrounding land 
had been bulldozed and graded for the construc- 
tion of a real-estate development, but now the 
area was deserted except for the solitary figure. 
He paused at the wind erosion blowouts, examin- 
ing the exposed stones. He spent hours along the 
banks of the shallow arroyos where gravel had 
been laid bare. He squatted at anthills, scrutiniz- 
ing the tiny chips of flint the red fire ants bring to 
the surface from their tunnels. Some of these 
chips he sifted into an envelope before he left. 

When he reappeared on the ridge several days 
later in a pickup truck, he brought with him food 
and water, a wheelbarrow, a shovel and a wooden 
sifter-frame bottomed with a quarter-inch mesh 
of wire. Not far from the hills of the fire ants he 
began to dig, sampling a spot and then moving 
on. He dug carefully, lifting the loose topsoil 
from a compact layer of reddish earth beneath it, 
sifting it through the screen with a trowel, study- 
ing the stony residue, and making an occasional 
note in the pad he carried. 

On the second day he found exactly what he 
had hoped to find. His shovel blade turned up a 
flattened leaf of flint. The tip was broken, but 
enough remained to show it had been shaped by 
a human hand, carefully sharpened and artfully 
grooved. It had been, in fact, a weapon—one 
specifically designed to kill a species of massive 
bison which had ceased to exist almost a hundred 
centuries before America was “discovered.” 

To Jerry Dawson, the man with the shovel, the 
broken weapon was confirmation of what the flint 
chips had hinted. Dawson is a 39-year-old gradu- 
ate assistant in the department of anthropology 
of the University of New Mexico and an “Early 
Man” specialist. While his field is anthropology. 
the study of man and his cultures, Dawson’s work 
on this barren ridge is archaeology, the branch of 
anthropology that is concerned with digging up 
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and studying the remains of past cultures. Dawson 
had now found the trail of a mysterious Stone-Age 
hunter who had stalked the Taylor’s Bison during the 
Ice Age, when the retreating glaciers still chilled the 
American West. His shovel had cut through 10,000 
years of time and uncovered a hunting camp of 
Folsom Man. 


Pett 


Until 1927, it was virtually a dogma of science 
that man was a newcomer to the Americas. He could 
not have evolved here, since the western hemisphere 
had no apelike higher primates. And he could not 
have immigrated too long ago—it seemed—because 
the great Continental Ice Sheet was thought to have 
blocked the only route from Asia, across the Bering 
Straits. Research proved that the Aztec and Mayan 
ruins in Central and South America were built long 


after the Christian era and that the great Pueblo In- 
dian towns and cliff dwellings of the Southwest were 
equally new. Thus, with a few maverick exceptions, 
scientists accepted the theory that man had not in- 
vaded the New World until perhaps a thousand years 
before the time of Christ. 

Folsom Man demolished this theory through his 
odd and wasteful habit of leaving his lance head in 
the body of his victims. A crew from the Denver 
Museum was salvaging skeletons of Taylor’s Bison, 
extinct for 10,000 years, from an arroyo near Folsom, 
New Mexico. Among the bones of these Ice-Age ani- 
mals, under nine feet of earth, they found delicate 
and deadly little stone points obviously made by man. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ERIC MOSE 


There was also evidence that the bison had been 
skinned and butchered. The impossible was true, and 
the hunt was on. 

Anthropologists now know that Folsom Man was 
one of several Stone-Age hunting people in America. 
Tt is certain now that when the great ice caps accu- 
mulated on the northern hemisphere, the shrinking 
ocean level exposed an ice-free land bridge across the 
Bering Straits. Pleistocene animals, the mastadon, 
mammoth, musk-ox, and dozens of other breeds, 
grazed across from Siberia. Man followed, probably 
about 30,000 years ago, settling in western Alaska 
which was free of glaciers, then finding his way south- 
ward when a glacier-free corridor opened up in west- 
ern Canada. 

In the 1930’s extensive evidence was uncovered 
near Clovis, New Mexico, that humans using another 
cruder and heavier type of stone weapons there had 
ambushed and killed at least four Woolly Mammoths 
—an animal larger than the Asian elephant. Dating 
at this kill site and at others found later indicated 
that Clovis Man was on the hunt just before Folsom 
Man, as early as 13,000 years ago and perhaps as 
late as 10,000. The horizon for Early Man in America 
was pushed farther back in 1941, when Dr. Frank 
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Hibben, currently a professor of anthropology at the 
University of New Mexico and director of the Folsom 
Man project, explored a cave in the Sandia Moun- 
tains of New Mexico. Under the hard ocher floor of 
the cave he found fossil bones and 38 crude stone 
points similar to weapons used by a Stone-Age cul- 
ture of Central Europe. The “Sandia Man” was dated 
20,000 to 25,000 years ago, because it was believed 
the ocher cave floor had been formed in a period of 
torrential rains between two glacial advances. Hib- 
ben and others now feel this dating may have been 
too early, but obviously Sandia Man was one of the 
oldest among the primitive groups that could, collec- 
tively, be called “the first Americans.” 

From the other end of the scale, the gap between 
the Indian cultures and Folsom Man is also being 
closed. The history of American man can now be 
traced backward through four stages of Pueblo build- 
ing civilizations, to the Cliff Dwellers, and beyond 
them to the Basket Makers. These pit dwellers first 
mastered the rudiments of agriculture and allowed 
men to end their wanderings after game and began 
what we call civilization. 

But before this incipient civilization, which origi- 
nated less than 2,000 years ago, there were thousands 
of years when the continent was occupied only by 
tiny bands of nomads. Some, in a grouping science 
calls the “Cochise culture,”” augmented their diet by 
gathering and grinding seeds. Some lived only by the 
hunt. But, although some of these can be traced back- 
wards in time within a thousand years of the Folsom 
hunters, their weapons and stone-working techniques 
were utterly different. 

Se 


Our continent had been cooler and wetter when the 
Folsom hunter untied the thong on the haft of his 
lance and discarded the broken point that would be 
found by Jerry Dawson thousands of years later. The 
hunter was wrapped in animal skins, because the 
chilly rain clouds still moved across the plains from 
the melting glaciers to the north. The broken point 
may have meant that the man—and his women—slept 
hungry that night. It tells us that the hunter’s lance 
had missed his target and struck the stony ground. 
He could not miss often [Continued on page 68] 


IN THE DRY DUST OF 

THE SOUTHWEST, A YOUNG 
ARCHAEOLOGIST IS ON 

THE TRAIL OF A MYSTERIOUS 
STONE-AGE HUNTER 


CALLED FOLSOM MAN 
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Old-time barkeeps filled these bar bottles trom 50-gallon barrels of whisky in the casual days before state and federal bottle stamps. 


CRye, Corn, 
‘Bourbon and Gin 
These Are the Bottles 
They Came In 


PRODUCED BY DON W. JONES 


from the private collection 
of Robinson S. Brown, Jr. 
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@ Drinking liquor came in casks and barrels 
until about a hundred years ago. Tavern- 
keepers filled up a row of brand-marked bottles 
of various shapes and sizes on their backbars 
from their trademarked barrels. 

Householders in the U.S., from early colonial 
times, also bought their liquor by the barrel and 
then poured it off into bottles, jugs, decanters 
and flasks. The bottles might have been used 
earlier for patent medicine and the jugs were 
often multipurpose, but as the nation prospered 
and the glass industry with it, liquor containers 
became more specific. 

Pictorial flasks were the big fad in the early 
19th century. Historical portraits, lending an 
air of age to the contents, were very popular. 
George Washington turns up on at least 60 dif- 
ferent flasks in poses ranging from uniformed 
“national hero” to statesman and father of his 
country. He appears on the reverse side of the 
Taylor flask (page 60), for example, to add a 
little prestige to a presidential campaign. Eagles 
and flags were pressed into bottles advertising 
political campaigns and war slogans. Big events 


were also publicized in glass. The gold rush had 


American blown-glass whisky decanter was made by 3-mold The tamous “Booz” bottle is in such demand that prices 
Process about 1820 to look like expensive English cut glass. remain high, although there are many samples still around, 
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The hero ot the Hungarian revolution of 1848-50, Louis A lot of good drinks have come out of this English bottle, ~ 
Kossuth, is commemorated on this calabash-shaped bottle. made around 1700 by a centuries-old glassblowing process, 


A straightforward flask with a straighttorward message, When Carry Nation was charging around saloons, smashing 
the “Traveler’s Companion” was made in Ohio about 1860. bottles with her umbrella, this glass image ot her held gin. 
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Romans drank wine trom this finaly. made bottle more than 
1,000 years ago. It was eventually tound in a tomb in Persia. 
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When the ‘‘South Carolina Dispensary” was the state 
bottler, it wasn’t cough medicine but whisky it dispensed. 


“Corn for the World” was a plug for Baltimore shipping 
when England repealed its 700-year-old corn import tariff. 


Prenat § : — 
Presidential campaign flask hails Zachary Taylor with a 
Mexican War slogan: “‘A Little More Grape Captain Bragg.” 


a flask to commemorate it and so did the scaling 
of Pike’s Peak and the record of a famous 
trotting horse. 

Serious drinkers could thumb their noses at 
Carry Nation by keeping their liquor in a bottle 
that was a caricature of her with her umbrella 
at the ready (preceding page). 

The bottles, flasks and decanters shown here 


are some of the most unusual items from the 


$100,000 collection of Robinson S. Brown, Jr., 


who has gathered them over many years with 
an eye to workmanship and unusual designs. 
—Pat Graves 
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Teetotal citizens of the 1860's and ’70’s drank many bottles of bitters, touted as a great cure for most things and pleasantly alcoholic. 


Center is 18-rib American pressed glass flask; other two are early American twice-dipped flasks, second dipping ends just below the necks. 
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FIVE WILD MINUTES 
THAT MADE AN ACE 


[Continued from page 51] 


because he was married, so he volunteered 
for the Royal Canadian Air Force. On 
the day he was to leave for Canada the 
U.S. Army lifted the ban against married 
cadets, so he left for our Air Corps in- 
stead. Graduating in March, 1944, he was 
assigned to the 318th Fighter Group on 
Saipan. 

In April, 1945, with the invasion of 
Okinawa, the 318th moved up to Ie 
Shima to spearhead an around-the-clock 
assault on Japan proper. Here Stone got 
two confirmed kills: a bomber, clobbered 
as it started a Kamikaze run against 
Ie Shima, and a Zero, bested in a brief 
dogfight over Kyushu. 

Stone is convinced that he downed 
seven more Japs during those hectic 
weeks preceding his fateful June mission. 
Because of faulty cameras and lack of 
other corroboration, they weren't credited. 


The radio came alive again: “Ten 
o'clock high! I didn’t know there were 
that many Jap planes left!” 

Stone looked up quickly. In the dis- 
tance, dotted across sky, an armada of 
Jap fighters was bearing down on them. 
“There’re more than a hundred!” some- 
one yelled. 

“All right, cut the chatter,” Wolfe's 
firm voice broke in. “We can outclimb 
them. Wait for my word.” 

The Japs were closing rapidly. “Now!” 
Wolfe signaled. Stone hit the throttle. 
Nothing happened. Manifold pressure! 
He could make out the Jap pilots now. 
“Stone to Wolfe! No power!” 

“Hit the deck, Bob! Dive, dammit, 
dive!” 

Stone slammed the stick full forward 
nosing the fighter down. Simultaneously 
25 Japs pushed over and locked onto his 
tail to begin one of the wildest aerial 
chases of World War IT. 


“IT never saw anything like it,’ Lt. Al 
Weeks, of San Angelo, ‘Texas, would later 
report. “I was climbing from a kill when 
he went by me. He was balling straight 
down with the whole damned Japa- 
nese Air Force on his tail. 1 started to 
kick over but knew I couldn't catch up. 
Angry, I wrote him off as a dead man.” 

The ground was coming up fast. Stone 
yanked the stick into his belly. Wings 
strained against the gravity force which 
crushed him into his seat. In heavier air 
now, the laboring engine pulled the air- 
craft level—just above the bush tops. 

Behind him the pursuing fighters 
strung out like a swarm of bees. A hun- 
dred feet off his tail two Zeros tried to 
frame him in their sights. Their first vol- 
ley barely cleared his wing. 

At low level most Jap fighters could 
outmaneuver the heavier P-47. But for a 
clear shot they'd have to get below him. 
Carefully, Stone inched the roaring 
Thunderbolt lower, and lower, until he 
was no more than three feet off the 
ground. 

Maneuyering only up or down, literally 
scraping his belly against the hedgerows, 
he zoomed across the countryside. Star- 
tled farmers dived for the paddies to es- 
cape his deadly prop. He realized that if 
he turned, the Zeros would have a broad- 
side target. He couldn't change course. 

Above his canopy blazing tracers spread 
a blanket of fire. In the mirror he could 
see tiny fingers of flame spitting from the 
wings of the two Zeros. Close behind, the 
rest fired short bursts, conserving ammu- 
nition, waiting for the leaders to fall back. 

To Stone it seemed that things were 
about as tense as they could get. Then, 


in the distance, he saw a low ridge rise - 


across his path. No way to avoid it. Wait- 
ing unul the last possible moment, he 
eased the stick back and watched the 
ridge fly beneath him with only inches 
to spare. Lowering the nose he looked 
forward .. . and got an even bigger jolt. 

He'd hedgehopped smack into the 
middle of Nittagahara airfield. Lifting 
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“Go to sleep, dear. We can discuss it in the morning.” 
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from the runway, a two-engine Betty 
bomber was climbing head-on into him. 
If he pulled up, he'd give the Zeros a per- 
fect target... but if he didn’t he would 
ram the bomber. He pulled the Thunder- 
bolt into a violent left chandelle—a sharp 
climbing turn. 

An explosion rocked the P-47. Stone 
thought for an instant that he'd 
rammed. Then, amazed, he stared at the 
debacle below. 

His sudden maneuver had created a 
turbulent propwash. Hitting it, the two 
Zeros suddenly locked wings and cart- 
wheeled wildly out of control toward the 
slow moving Betty. With a shattering ex- 
plosion they slammed into the bomber. 
All three planes scattered onto the run- 
way in a tangled inferno. 

In just five minutes from his first en- 
gagement Stone had downed five enemy 
aircraft. More incredible, he’d bagged the 
last three without firing a shot! 

The remaining Japs took up the chase, 
but their spirit was gone. One by one they 
pulled away. Soon Stone was alone. 

Banking sharply he sped for the coast. 
Skimming the waves, he nursed his crip- 
pled plane across the 800 miles of empty 
ocean separating him from safety. In the 
last minutes his fuel warning light flashed 
and he prepared to ditch. Then he saw it 
—Ie Shima, dead ahead. 

* He rolled to a stop midway down the 
runway. There wasn’t enough fuel left in 
his tanks to dampen a dipstick. 

But Stone’s elation soon turned to 
frustration. Hardly masking their doubt, 
debriefing officers rejected his claim 
about the three-plane crash. Mission 
results posted that afternoon credited 
him with the first two Zeros only. This 
would bring his official kill total to four, 
still one less than the five a pilot needs 
to become an ace. 

Stone decided on a bold recourse, He'd 
volunteer for a lone mission that night, 
seek targets near Nittagahara and, at 
dawn, photograph the wreckage surely 
remaining on the airfield. 

He took his request to Captain Wolfe, 
who listened without comment. Finally, 
shaking his head, he asked, “Bob, did you 
see a Navy photo plane over Nittagahara 
this morning?” 

“Navy? No. The only... .” 

“Well, he was there,” Wolfe inter- 
rupted. “The pilot just called the old 
man. Told him the wildest story you ever 
heard.” Grinning, Wolfe shoved his hand 
toward Stone. “Congratulations, Ace!” 
he said. 

In recognition of his unique feat 
Stone was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross. 

He flew 12 uneventful missions after 
his historic flight. In August the war 
ended and, discharged, he went home. 

In 1951 he returned to the Air Force. 
Today, Lt. Col. Bob Stone, a command 
pilot with over 7,000 hours, is assigned to 
the Air Force Special Weapons center in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. He _ prob- 
ably won't be there for long, though. 
Fully jet qualified, he expects orders for 
Viet Nam any day. 

Whatever happens, it'll have to be 
some show to match those five minutes 
over Japan 22 years ago. 

—Maj. William J. Buchanan 


When Ford built this 


$100,000 GI they 
werent about to scrimp 
on the spark plugs. 


So they got Autolite 


plugs. 


About $1 each. 


The Ford GT was the first American car 
to win the grueling 24-hour Le Mans 
race. It's probably the finest car that 
$100,000 can buy. 

How did the Ford engineers do it? 
Easy. They just made sure that every 


part of the GT was the best part for the 
job. Regardless of cost. 
The transmission alone cost $25,000. 
The engine:as much as a small house. 
And the spark plugs? About $1 a 
throw. They're Autolite spark plugs. The 
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Shouldn't this kind of spark plug be in your kind of car? Autolite ~~ 


very same spark plugs that you buy. iH 
How come $1 plugs ina $100,000 car? M 

Because there are no better spark plugs. 

Not at any price. That’s why Ford puts 

Autolite spark plugs in every car they 

make. 
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GIFT IDEAS 
FOR BIG DADDY'S 
BIG DAY 


Dad has fast become a man of all seasons. Here 
are 26 Father’s Day gift suggestions for him at 
home, followed by ideas for the office, and for out- 
doors. Top row, from left: Esquire cue case, $12.95, 
and Varsity billiard cue, $19.95, both by Brunswick. 
Wemlon tie by Wembley, $3. Shirt by Magnani for 
Cezar, Ltd., $18.50. Classic Carom “Bumper” pool 
table by Diversified Products, complete, $200. 
Tiger-Tamer reclining chair by Burris Manufac- 
turing, under $180. Formal shirt, $14.50, and black 
clip tie, $2.30, by After Six. Striped Chadwick and 
Wemlon ties by Wembley, each $3. Master Plan 
grooming-aid set, with oak wall rack, nameplate 
and accessory drawer, by Aramis, $75. Atop rack 
is Canoe cologne, 32-ounce bottle by Dana, $24. 


Bottom row, from left: La Reine silver-plated ice 
bucket, $57.50, and silver-plated glasses, $7.95 each, 
all by Wallace Silversmiths; shown with sterling- 
rimmed, formica serving tray, by Tuttle, $27.50. 
“Informer” AM/FM clock-radio, by RCA Victor, 
$49.95. Tape-A-Vision instant home television re- 
cording unit, complete with television set, camera 
on tripod and recorder by Panasonic, $1,600. Men’s 
evening set: patent-leather pocket secretary, $11; 
billfold, $6.50, studs and cuff links, $15, and at far 
right, checked vest and tie set, $10, all by After 
Six. Brass fish-shaped bottle opener by Batsheva, 
$2.10. Gallon decanter of Imperiale cologne, $25, 
and Habit Rouge, behind it, $6, by Guerlain. Studd 
aftershave, $3.75, and its companion cologne, $5. 
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Inside or out, there are varied gifts to surprise 
and delight every Dad. Should an office be grim, 
Father’s Day gifts sure to brighten the work load 
start with an Executive Desk, 6000 series, $602, and 
upholstered matching chair in hand-finished 
Belles leather, $390, both by Marble/Imperial Fur- 
niture Division of Dictaphone Corp. Shown on 
desk, from left, are: Fashionaire “carry-on one- 
suiter” by Samsonite, $45. Inflatable 18” globe by 
Hammond Inc., $16.95. Remington 500 Selektronic 
shaver, less than $40. Portable refrigerator, 2.1 
cubic feet, available with custom-made cart, by 
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General Electric, $99.95. Sterling silver water bot- 
tle by Tuttle, $182.50. Gifts on floor, from left: 
Attaché case, complete with aftershave, cologne 
and other Brut grooming accessories in special 
deluxe containers, by Fabregé, $100. Project G3 
compact AM/FM Stereo (Solid State T11 chassis) 
tuners and Garrard 3000 changer with Sound 
Globes on circular bases, by Clairtone; $395. Gal- 
lery desk clock, square framed in Moroccan 
leather, by Bulova, $70. In foreground, the Apollo 
pen and weather instrument (thermometer and hu- 
midity indicator) desk set is by Honeywell, $20. 


Glasshopper glass-bottom boat from Abercrombie 
& Fitch, $345. On boat, from left: Winchester 20- 
gauge shotgun Model 101, $290. Model 600 field and 
skeet gun by Ithaca, $269.95. FasTaper 2500 custom 
rod and 909 reel by Zebco, $55. Louisville Slugger 
irons, set of nine, by Hillerich and Bradsby, $171. 
To right of boat: Bowhunter set with Tigercat bow, 
four razor-head and two practice hunting arrows, 
accessories, by Bear Archery, $49.95. Target rests 
on portable outdoor cooler by Coleman, less than 
$28. Button model travel case, in front, by Rolfs, 
$13.50. On the floor, from left: Rollei i6S camera 


and accessories, packaged in jewelry box, $237.50. 
Remington Model 700 BDL “Varmint Special,” 
$169.95, with Super-Targetspot 12X scope by Ly- 
man Gunsight Co., $125. Gold Crown tennis racket 
by MacGregor, $42. Emergency standby lantern 
by Burgess Battery, $20. Travel kit by Amity, $12.50. 
Electric power lawn mower, Model U-178, by Black 
& Decker, $69. Magnaflex four-in-one Presentation 
Rod, with gold-plated fittings, Model 7785, in case, 
by St. Croix, $95. Canon Super 8 Zoom camera, 
Model 85C, marketed and serviced by Bell & Howell, 
$199.95. Dingo shoes are by Acme Boots, $11.95. 
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and live. Hunger would make him too 
weak for the marathon runs to head off 
the grazing herds and too weak to ayoid 
the six-foot horn span of the massive bison 
when it charged. When he was weak, he 
would be prey for other hunters; the Age 
of Glaciers had made North America a 
veritable zoo of strange and exotic ani- 
mals and Folsom Man was only one of 
many meat-eating predators. ‘The age 
science calls “Pleistocene” produced in 
the American West three species of jag- 
uar, the lion-sized saber-toothed cat, huge 
bears and bone-eating dogs. Worst of all, 
there were the Dire Wolves, oversized 
killers which modern science has labeled, 
with descriptive simplicity, “The Terri- 
ble Wolf.” We know that sometimes Fol- 
som Man killed these great wolves. 
Sometimes, undoubtedly, they killed him. 
If the broken point meant that the 
Ice-Age bison were becoming scarce and 
elusive on this sloping ridge, it would 
also mean Folsom Man would soon be 
leaving—continuing the wanderings which 
took him up and down the empty con- 
tinent from Alberta, Canada, to Northern 
Mexico and, some clues indicate, as far 
cast as Virginia and Georgia. 
Archaeologists know of his travels from 
his kill sites, buried now under eons of 
dust and silt, scattered up and down the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains. 
From these they know how he killed, 
skinned and butchered his game, how he 
made his weapons, and something of his 


cunning tactics as a hunter. Through 
dating procedures based on knowledge 
of geological stratas in the earth and on 
the rate of radioactive decay of a carbon 
element in ashes and bone, they were able 
to give him his approximate place in 
the immense dimension of time. Beyond 
this there is only a scattering of evidence 
and some educated guessing. 

We can guess that he was a large man, 
because the age of ice tended to exag- 
gerate size in the animals it spawned, be- 
cause Cro-Magnon Man, his contempo- 
rary in Europe, was a bulky individual, 
and because the means he used to survive 
on a hostile planet demanded great 
strength. We can also guess he was 
equipped with the “stomach folds” com- 
mon among aboriginal hunting tribes 
which gorge when they make a kill and 
endure hunger when they don't. We can 
guess, too, that he was “long headed,” 
with a narrow skull still sometimes found 
in modern men. 

But we can only guess, because not a 
fragment of his skeleton has ever been 
found. For some baffling reason, archae- 
ologists who uncover the boneyards of 
the great animals he killed find not as 
much as a tooth of the mighty hunter 
who butchered them. And in this mystery, 
scientists believe they have a clue to his 
character. 

The man who camped on this hillside 
probably decided for himself when his life 
must end—and then deliberately exposed 
himself to death. When he reached old 
age (and for him, like today’s profes- 
sional athlete, old age came at 35 or 40) 
he would leave his hunting band and 
go out to be killed and eaten by the 
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wolves. The Masai in Kenya and some 
primitive Eskimo people still practice 
this grisly form of suicide when they can 
no longer contribute to the tribe. Masai 
bones are not found because the hyenas 
follow the lions and destroy the skeletons. 
The bone-eating dogs of the Ice Age 
would have followed the saber-toothed 
cats and the Dire Wolves. 

We know that Folsom Man used fire 
to stampede game, and how he made his 
tools, and how he used them. But for 
every fact, there are a dozen questions. 
Why did he spend so much time build- 
ing beauty into his lance tip, a weapon as 
expendable as a rifle bullet? Why did he 
make his lance point in exactly this 
same difficult, unchanging pattern down 
through a thousand years of time and 50 
human generations? And, aboye all, why 
did the day come about 10,000 years ago 
when broken Folsom Points were no 
longer being dropped at campsites or be- 
ing left, unbroken, among the bones of 
bison? Why did this man yanish from 
the earth? 


When I arrived at the site where Jerry 
Dawson was hunting answers to questions 
like these, the ridge had been pegged off 
into 10-foot squares, their boundaries 
marked by white string. Near the top of 
the ridge, most of these squares had been 
stripped of topsoil, exposing a hard, 
pockmarked surface. Dawson was down 
the slope, creating an impressive plume 
of dust as he shook dirt through a sifter 
frame. 

Dr. Frank Hibben had told me that 
Dawson was a crack fieldman. He had re- 
turned to the university for graduate 
studies after working as a power plant en- 
gineer on the Navajo Indian Reservation 
and as maintenance engineer at Martin 
Marietta Corporation plants in New 
Mexico and Colorado. Dawson had a 
solid background in archaeology, having 
worked as salvage archaeologist at the 
Navajo Dam Project, and as land claims 
archaeologist for the Acoma, Laguna and 
Chiricahua Apache Indians. Now he was 
Hibben’s graduate assistant and, since 
early spring, had been assigned to handle 
fieldwork on the Folsom Man dig called 
the “Rio Rancho Site.” 

As Hibben had predicted, Dawson 
seemed glad enough to have a visitor. 
“First,” he said, “I'll show you some of 
the stuff I'm finding. Then we'll take a 
break and I'll give you the guided tour 
of the layout.” He worked the remaining 
clods through the screen with his trowel 
and then carefully raked out an accumu- 
lation of buffalo grass and young tum- 
bleweeds. The residue caught on the wire 
included an assortment of twigs and roots, 
half a dozen dried antelope droppings, 
a large, badly confused scorpion, and 
several hundred small bits of gravel, Daw- 
son poked through this debris with a cal- 
loused finger. 

“Here’s one,” he said, He held up a 
paper-thin chip of white stone, no larger 
than a fingernail clipping, and, to my 
layman’s eye, in no way remarkable from 
five hundred other fragments of rock on 
the screen. 

Dawson laughed. “One more piece ol 
Folsom workshop debris. The stuff he 
chipped off while sharpening a lance 
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point.” He turned the chip over in his 
fingers. “This happens to be a pressure 
flake. Here,” he said, indicating a tiny 
marred spot on the chip, “is where he 
applied his tool to punch it off.” 

He salvaged one more chip, made some 
crypticlooking notes on an envelope, 
dropped the stones into it, and filed it 
with scores of others in a canvas airline 
bag. Dawson explained that the envelopes 
were keyed to the individual grids into 
which the site was divided, “so I can sit 
down later, map it all out, and know 
where we found what.” 

He shook the sand out of a paper cup, 
handed me a drink of warm water from 
a 10-gallon can, and suggested we take 
a look around the site. 

“T still don’t know exactly what we 
have here,” Dawson said, as we crossed 
the stripped area near the top of the 
ridge. “We're walking on the Folsom 
‘floor'—the surface that he lived on. I'm 
cleaning this off here and there to see 
what I find. So far, it looks like some 
sort of a pattern is developing, but I’m 
not sure what it means.” 

At the top of the ridge, Dawson said, 
the camp’s lookouts must have squatted, 
watching the thousands of acres of roll- 
ing grassland below for bison herds. 
While they watched, they removed the 
butts of lance points, broken on their 
last excursion, from their lance shafts and 
replaced them with new points. Dawson 
had found the broken butts where they 
had been dropped, but no broken tips— 
which would haye been found if the 
points had been spoiled during manu- 
facture. In the same area he had found 
large splinters of flint, the sort which 
would be cracked off by hammering in 
roughing out a stone into a “blank” 
ready for sharpening and finishing. 

Oddly absent were the little flint hide 
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scrapers which archaeologists expect to 
find at Folsom campsites. And, although 
the splinters indicated the hill top had 
been used as some kind of workshop as 
well as a lookout, the tiny chips Folsom 
Man made by meticulously finishing his 
weapons were also missing. 

“I've finally begun finding a few of 
those pressure flaking chips, like the one 
you saw, down the hill,” Dawson said. 
“Maybe that will give us the answer.” 

On the way back to the wheelbarrow, 
I told Dawson I had some questions: 
How, in the immense landscape spread 
around us, did he happen to choose this 
spot to explore? 

Dawson grinned. “I'd like to tell you 
that we worked it out by logic, and I 
guess we might have because in some 
ways this is a logical place for a hunting 
camp. From up here he can overlook 
the grazing routes. He could see them 
coming, and move ahead of them with his 
hunting blinds, and set up his ambush. 
But actually we found this place because 
we had some good luck.” 

Dawson said an amateur archaeologist 
named Wayne Stell, searching for Indian 
arrowheads on ground which was being 
cleared for the real-estate development, 
noticed handworked flint in an erosion 
blowout, and recognized the artifacts as 
Folsom material. Stell reported the find 
to the University of New Mexico and 
Hibben initiated a search of the area. 

The first surveys made of the vicinity 
after Stell's discovery had not looked 
promising. But this ridgeline, with its 
long view of thousands of acres of grazing 
land and its positions commanding likely 
routes for bison, had seemed worthy of a 
special investigation. Hibben assigned 
Dawson to check it out. 

Dawson made his initial discoveries by 
inching his way over the cleared area 


in the wake of bulldozers and graders. 
Then the American Realty and Petro- 
leum Corporation of New York, the com- 
pany developing the area, took an active 
part in the project by setting aside a sec- 
tion of the land for investigation and 
sponsoring a fellowship at the university. 
Dawson fished into his shirt pocket, ex- 
tracted a leaf-shaped piece of pink flint 
perhaps two inches long, and handed it 
to me. “We're lucky that Folsom Man 
hunted with something that’s as easy to 
recognize as this. Almost everything about 
it is different from the work of other 
Stone-Age people, and with some rare 
exceptions he always made it this way: 
same shape, same size, same features.” 


The flint had been flattened to a quar- 
ter-inch thickness by something which 
left parallel grooves in the face of the 
stone. A long groove, extending almost 
to the tip, had been gouged out of each 
face—like the blood channels on a mod- 
ern bayonet—possibly to make the point 
easier to fit into the split end of a wooden 
shaft. The base of the point was slightly 
concave, with an ear of stone protruding 
from each side. And the point and edges 
had been given a knifelike sharpness by 
the chipping away of tiny flakes. 

Because of its size (too small for a 
spear), and because points were often 
found smashed by terrific impact, archae- 
logists are sure the Folsom Point had 
been designed for a throwing lance and 
launched from an atlatl—a device still 
used by the Australian aborigines, About 
two feet long, with a notch at one end 
to fit the base of the lance and finger 
thongs at the other, the atlatl serves as 
an extension of the hunter’s arm and 
gives him a tremendous increase in throw- 
ing leverage. Dawson said that a graduate 
assistant at the university had thrown a 
lance point through an inch of seasoned 
oak at 100-foot range while experiment- 
ing with one. 

“It’s clear enough how he slammed his 
lance into the bison, and why he didn’t 
seem to bother to aim at the soft spots,” 
Dawson said. “But what happened then 
is a nice little puzzle.” 

The ears protruding from the base of 
the lance point would obviously have 
caught inside the animal and the fluting 
would have made it easier to pull the 
lance off the point—leaving it lost inside 
the victim. 

“There doesn't seem to be any prac- 
tical reason he would want this to hap- 
pen. You'd think he would want to pull 
the lance shaft out with the head still at- 
tached, so he could use it again.’ Arrows, 
which developed later, with their much 
lighter impact and different purpose, 
were usually designed to hang in the 
wound so they might work deeper and 
eventually kill. But not hard-hitting 
lances. 

“And yet he must have planned it this 
way. He left the Folsom Point in the ani- 
mal even when he butchered it—even 
when he could have gotten it out by just 
reaching in and taking it. Why?” 

I admitted I couldn’t imagine why. 

“We suspect that it might have been 
some sort of exchange system. He gave 
the animal—the animal which fed him— 
this beautifully made point in exchange 
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for its meat. That’s not the sort of theory 
we can prove,” Dawson said, “but noth- 
ing else makes much sense.” 

As we walked back to the wheelbar- 
row, Dawson said this was only part of 
the puzzle of the Folsom Point, A piece 
of work this sophisticated and stylized 
must have gradually evolved, probably 
through a process of trial and error, Yet, 
with one possible basis for argument, no 
evolutionary points have ever been found 
anywhere. No forerunners, only the fine, 
proyed design. “And that leayes us with 
the big questions. Where did he come 
from? And what happened to him? 

“It looks like we have some possible 
ancestors for Folsom, and some possible 
descendants,” Dawson said. ‘The trouble 
is, we can’t make the connections. Clovis 
Man looks promising. For some reason 
he liked to hunt mammoths instead of 
bison, but there is at least some similar- 
ity in the shape of his points.” 

Dawson declined my offer to relieve 
him at the shovel. He explained that it 
took experience to feel the difference in 
soil textures at the level of the Folsom 
“floor” and he didn’t want to risk miss- 
ing something, or spoiling something, by 
haying the shoyel blade cut too deep, or 
too shallow. I was assigned to the trowel 
instead and given an unnecessary warn- 
ing about scorpions. 

Dawson worked with tireless precision. 
Two hours, three grid squares and 15 
wheelbarrows of dirt later we paused to 
tap the water can, smoke a cigaret and 
assess the situation. We had found an 
unfinished lance point, split during the 
manufacture, an increasing number of 
flint flakes, most of them tiny, and a 
broken fragment of a tooth, which Daw- 
son identified as once belonging to “some 
sort of grass eater.” While we smoked, 
Dawson matched some of the larger 
chips against the broken tip. If he was 
beginning to guess right, he said, there 
should be a workshop area about where 
we had been digging, but finding the 
broken point didn’t mean a thing unless 
some of the chips matched it. I wondered 
why not. 

“Let’s say you'ye done a lot of work 
on one of these things—just about fin- 
ished it. Then you put your bone chisel 
against the base to tap out the last chan- 
nel flute and when you rap the chisel with 
your rock hammer, the point splits. So 
what do you do? You say a four-letter 
word and throw it about 50 feet. And 
that's very likely what he did, if they had 
four-letter words that early. So the spot 
we found it isn’t necessarily where he was 
making it.”’ 

I couldn't fault Dawson's reasoning, 
but it proved to be wrong. The third 
chip he matched against the point fit 
perfectly into the hafting channel. Since 
we had found this beside the point, Daw- 
son was now confident that his Folsom 
hunter had squatted to work on his 
weapon where we had been digging. 

Dawson said that in light of the broken 
point and the large number of chips un- 
covered in the past two hours, he was 
beginning to change his theories about 
the layout of the site. “But if we don’t 
begin finding some hide scrapers down 
the slope here my theories won't be 
worth much.” 
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Thirty minutes later, he had his first 
scraper—and within an hour, two more. 
The grid Dawson had chosen for re- 
sumed operations was 30 feet south of 
the point where the thick scattering of 
chips had indicated a workshop area. 
Grass and topsoil was thicker here, slow- 
ing the clearing work and keeping me 
busy breaking up root-held clods with the 
trowel. But Dawson spotted the scraper 
when it hit the wire. He extracted it from 
the dirt, wiped it on his shirt sleeve, and 
then took it to the water can for a careful 
rinsing. It was a heavy flake of quartzite, 
about twice the size of a silver dollar, and 
Dawson identified it immediately as a 
“snub-nosed end scraper.” 

I mentioned that it looked to me like 
just another piece of flint. 

“He held it like this,” said Dawson. 
with the stone gripped between a horny 
thumb and the inside of his first finger, 
“and scraped with this side, Under a glass 
you can easily see the wear on the flint 
from the scraping. They lose their fine 
edge fast.” 

The same shovel of dirt also contained 
a stone knife—an even larger flake of 
quartzite with its cutting edge sharpened 
by pressure flaking. Another, slightly 
smaller, end scraper and a longer, bulky 
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model which Dawson called a “side 
scraper” turned up in the adjoining grid. 
By then, I was ready to retire for the 
day from active archaeology, and my host 
had become confident enough in his new 
theory to tell me about it. 

He had been puzzled, he said, by the 
lack of fine workshop material and scrap- 
ers at the top of the ridge—where he had 
found point bases and larger rough-work 
chips—since cleaning hides and making 
new points would be necessary operations 
at a hunting camp. Adding to the puzzle 
were the large quantities of workshop 
chips far down the slope. 

“Maybe that's a second campsite,”’ Daw- 
son said. “Or maybe he sat up on the 
ridge and did his heavy hammering where 
the flying splinters wouldn't hit a kid 
and moved down to his living area to do 
the finishing work. If that was true, I 
figured we should find worn out hide 
scrapers down there, too, because that 
should be where the women cleaned the 
hides.” 

I noted that it had worked out just 
right to fit the second theory, and asked 
Dawson why he didn’t look happier 
about it. 

“In the first place,"”” Dawson said, “we 
won't know we're right until we can get 


a geological check on the erosion. Maybe 
those chips washed down there. And then 
we have to take a hard look at these 
chips to see how the flint matches the big 
stuff on the ridge. And then, if we didn't 
have erosion and the chips tell us we 
had a lot of long-term living here, we've 
got ourselves another problem.” 

Dawson stared toward the Rio Grande, 
a bright ribbon of green far to the east 
and a thousand feet below. 

“What did he do for water?" he asked. 
“It’s at least 10 miles down there, and 
that's a long way to send your women 
after something to drink. If this camp 
was as big as it’s beginning to look, we're 
going to have to find a water supply 
somewhere around here.” 

A month later the water supply puzzle 
remained unsolved. Dawson's grid of 
pegs and strings had expanded now and 
his pile of dump earth had become a hill. 
I found him, almost always, working 
along, methodically shoveling his way 
through the grids from dawn until early 
afternoon, and then spending the hotter 
hours walking, eyes down, across the 
countryside in search of traces of ancient 
springs or more Folsom material. 

But while Dawson was alone on his 
hillside, he was not alone in the field. 
Summer is hunting season for archaeolo- 
gists. 

In the mountains above Taos, a Uni- 
versity of New Mexico field school of 
more than 60 students, professors and 
visiting scientists was excavating a pit- 
house settlement of Basket Makers, In 
Wyoming, a task force from Harvard 
and the National Geographic Society was 
digging in Hell’s Gap and finding evi- 
dence that a Stone-Age hunter had 
stalked his game there. In Eastern Can- 
ada, the Canadian National Museum was 
uncovering the kill sites of Clovis Man, 
and in Southern Arizona, a University of 
Arizona team was exploring the Snake- 
town site and adding new information 
about the ancient Hohokam farming 
culture. 

After a parting strategy conference on 
the Rio Rancho dig, Hibben had left to 
hunt traces of Early Man in East Africa. 
Rainey Froelich and Douglas Anderson, 
two University of Pennsylvania profes- 
sors, were digging through nine feet of 
silted earth at a caribou ford on Alaska’s 
Kobuk River and uncovering the north- 
ernmost hunting camp ever found on the 
continent. And above the Arctic Circle 
at North America’s extreme land’s end, 
Robert Humphrey, Jr., of the University 
of New Mexico was finding Stone-Age 
tools and workshop debris which may 
help link Early Man in America to an- 
cient Eurasian people. 

The bits and pieces of information col- 
lected at these, and a dozen other digs, 
would be put together in scientific jour- 
nals during the winter months. And as 
summer ended, a message came from 
Dawson which hinted he might have come 
across something important. 

The afternoon before the message 
came, a thunderstorm had moved out of 
the west and high winds swept the site 
where Folsom Man had camped, a site 
now stripped of the topsoil which had 
protected it for thousands of years. When 
the storm had passed, one of this ancient 
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hunter's secrets had been laid bare. Daw- 
son's message said nothing of this—only 
that he had something to show me. 

When I arrived, a pickup truck was 
parked at the site. Dawson and a slender 
young man wearing boots, horned- 
rimmed glasses, a cigar and a blue shirt, 
were leaning on its hood comparing a 
map with an aerial photograph. 

Dawson introduced the blue-shirted 
man as Wayne Lambert, a University of 
New Mexico geologist, and told me that 
Lambert's tests had indicated erosion had 
not effected the distribution of chips at 
the site. He left Lambert to ponder the 
map, and led me toward the crest. Just 
above the point where we had been dig- 
ging on my first visit he stopped and in- 
dicated the ground. 

“What do you think caused that?” he 
asked. 


The earth in front of us was faintly dis- 
colored. It was also, I noticed, slightly de- 
pressed, with both the depression and 
the darker shade of dirt forming an oval 
shape, perhaps eight feet in length. If the 
father of all elephants had sat down heav- 
ily on the spot he might have made such 
a depression. The only reasonable expla- 
nation [ could think of for both the de- 
pression and the changed color of earth 
was that the site had been the earthen 
floor of a tent, occupied by sloppy eaters. 

“That's the only way I can explain it,” 
Dawson said. “A.id if we're right, we're 
looking at the first sign ever found that 
Folsom Man lived in shelters.” 

As might be expected, Dawson looked 
pleased. “There’s another one right over 
here.” 

The second discolored spot was a twin 
of the first in both size and axis of the 
oval, indicating that if they had been 
some sort of skin shelter, they had faced 
the same direction. 

“They didn't show up until that high 
wind,” Dawson said. “It cut away the 
sand and dust, and the change in color 
showed up, and then I noticed the im- 
paction.” Dawson said he would make a 
careful check of the artifacts and work- 
shop debris which came out of these 
grids to determine if it would give any 
hint of the directions the shelters, if such 
they were, had faced. 

“And there’s a faint possibility we can 
find some evidence of postholes—some 
sign of displacement of the soil. Other- 
wise, we're going to have a hell of a time 
coming up with anything but inferential 
evidence. We'll just be able to describe 
what we found, where we found it, re- 
port on probable ground cover condi- 
tions when it was formed, and say what 
we think it is so people working other 
sites will know what to be looking for.” 

It seemed utterly impossible that Daw- 
son could even guess about ground cover 
on the slope when the depressions were 
made and [ said so. Dawson laughed. 

“Actually, it’s fairly simple. Wind ero- 
sion caused the little blowout holes 
around here. But wind erosion happens 
in extreme drought, when the grass cover 
is dead and gone. And when the grass is 
gone and it rains, the pebbles on this 
hillside wash downhill and collect in the 
blowout pits. So you check to see if peb- 
bles also washed into these depressions.” 
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“No pebbles,” I said, knowing when 
I'm a loser. 
“Clay,” Dawson said. “The sort of 


stuff rainwater dissolves out when the 
grass is holding the topsoil. So we can 
infer that the oval areas were surrounded 
by grass when they were formed, and for 
a long time afterward.” 

Dawson said the apparent presence of 
shelters, probably made by stretching 
bison skins oyer poles, supported a grow- 
ing collection of evidence that the ridge 
had been a long-term camp site. He said 
that three different types of flint he had 
been finding in three different patterns 
indicated that the ridge site had been 
used as an encampment on at least three 
occasions. 

“And two more campsites—maybe three 
—have turned up over there,” Dawson 
said, pointing to the flat expanse of grass 
several hundred yards to the west. “The 
one I've had time to check was fairly ex- 
tensive, and it’s looking like this place 
drew Folsom hunting parties like poli- 
ticians flocking to a barbecue.” 

Dawson said he had pretty well ex- 
hausted the possibility of old springs in 
the area and that Lambert had brought a 
topographical map and aerial photo- 
graph out to check on the possibility that 
—in wetter times—surface water might 
have collected somewhere in the area. 

When we returned to the pickup 
truck, Lambert was scrutinizing the aerial 
photograph through a magnifying glass. 
He explained he was trying to locate the 
dig site on the photo so he could spot it 
exactly on the map. 

Lambert satisfied himself he had our 
hillside spotted and marked the point 
on the topographical map. He and Daw- 
son bent over the chart, tracing the lines 
which marked the water drainage and 
the contour of the rolling landscape. 


“I’m beginning to notice girls. 


Within 30 minutes, their interest had 
centered on an area about a quarter-mile 
west of where we were standing. Here, 
the topographical lines indicated a flat 
area surrounded by higher terrain but 
now drained in rainy weather by an ar- 
royo. 

“Might have been a playa,” Dawson 
said. 

“Looks like it might have been,"’ Lam- 
bert agreed, “but the outlet is cut down 
enough now to keep it drained.” 

A mile south on the map, the two 
found another tell-tale pattern of lines 
indicating a second natural depression 
where water might have formed a shallow 
lake in wetter times. 

Lambert discarded his dwindling cigar 
and picked up a long-handled boring 
auger. He said he would walk down to the 
outlet of the nearest depression and take 
soil samples to determine if it had once 
been a playa filled with water. He paused 
to cover the cigar butt neatly with earth, 

“An archaeologist will dig that up some 
day and we'll be reading a learned article 
about how Stone-Age Man was addicted 
to nicotine,” he said. 

Lambert left, grinning, and Dawson 
and I walked across the hillside to over- 
look the other end of the grassy depres- 
sion which might have been—thousands 
of years ago—a shallow marshy lake. En 
route we passed the second campsite 
Dawson had found. His surveying stakes 
and a gridwork of twine were in place, 
but only a dozen of the squares had been 
excavated. 

“All this is beginning to make sense 
now,” Dawson said slowly. looking out 
across the depression to the west. Water, 
he said, would have drawn the bison 
herds here as they moved, with the sea- 
sons, north and south along the Rio 
Grande Valley. From his campsite on the 
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They're the ones without beards.” 
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reverse slope of the ridge, the Folsom 
hunters looked down over Arroyo de las 
Cabalacillas (Arroyo of the Little Gourds) 
and on another smaller drainage course 
up which bison almost certainly would 
have moved. Grazing animals tend to fol- 
low fairly regular routes—routes offering 
a minimum of obstacles.” 

Dawson now felt there was a good pos- 
sibility of finding a widespread complex 
of Folsom hunting camps in the area. 
He speculated on the chance of finally 
locating some clue to link Folsom with 
the earlier hunters—or some hint of why 
and how their culture vanished from the 
earth, 

Under the blistering early September 
sun, this prospect of an endless series of 
additional Folsom sites seemed to me re- 
markably cheerless—promising Dawson 
an infinite supply of dirt to be shoveled 
and dust to eat. Yet he spoke of it with 
obvious enthusiasm. 

In the American university system, 
where the supply of brainy young men 
working for the Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree drastically exceeds demands for their 
services, graduate assistants like Dawson 


GO, HERCULES! GO! GO! GO! 
[Continued from page 40] 


“First Foyt and Ward battled, then Hur- 
tubise joined them and for nearly 20 laps 
they raced around the track, down the 
straights and through the turns, looking 
more often like one car than three. Until 
Hurtubise crashed, the racing was some 
of the finest ever seen here.” 

The crash was a beauty, too. Not, some 
in the crowd thought, the best one in 
Milwaukee's memory, but if you were 
lucky enough to have a seat near the 
fourth turn... . 

It came on the 52d lap, arriving like 
an uninvited guest, dirty, unwelcome, 
ugly. And when it happened, the speed 
of time seemed suddenly to change. Ac- 
tion that had been swift, smooth and de- 
ceptively safe, was now slowed in agony. 
The picture flickered and events which 
brought binoculars up to the eyes (and 
soon forced them down again) unfolded 
like a slow motion film. Watch this now, 
it said; study what you see happening 
there on the fourth turn; notice this, re- 
member that, because later somebody is 
going to ask questions. 

As in most accidents, what happened 
was a hundred things or a thousand all 
crowded into long, long seconds: micro- 
movements. of metal and muscle sus- 
pended in time. The first of these oc- 
curred, unseen, in the oily darkness of a 
gear case in the rear of Ward's leading 
car, Something broke under the killing 
twist of 600 horsepower, Gears that were 
cut and polished to mesh with only thou- 
sandths of an inch to spare suddenly 
ground onto each other. The Ward car, 
traveling at about 110 mph., bucked and 
switched its tail as the rubber of its rear 
tires burned on the asphalt. Foyt, barely 
a yard behind and moving 16 feet every 
tenth of a second, somehow had time to 
receive the alarm through his eyes, to feed 
the data through his brain, to move his 
arms and hands on the steering wheel 
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lead notoriously lean and ragged lives. 
1 asked Dawson about this. Why leave an 
pasier, well-paid job for the ordeal of 
research? What had kept him hunting 
ghosts on this hillside through the hot 
summer? And how could he look happily 
forward to more of the same? 

“The answer is even longer than your 
question,” Dawson said. “Take a look at 
this Folsom Man. Everything he did was 
important—the way he made his point, 
the way he balanced his lance, the way 
he set up his ambush. If he didn’t do it 
right, his family starved, or maybe a bison 
gored him. I never enjoyed doing a job 
which, if I stopped to think of it, didn't 
matter if it got done or not.” 

Dawson said he felt that what archae- 
ologists and anthropologists were doing 
was important. While modern man knows 
a great deal about many things, he knows 
very litde about himself and his long his- 
tory on the planet. 

“This Folsom Man had to be a pretty 
select specimen, both physically and men- 
tally. To hunt the animals he did on 
foot he had to be fast, agile and plenty 
smart. The ones who weren't, wouldn't 


and to change course just enough to miss 
the stricken Ward. 

A yard behind Foyt, crowding, strain- 
ing and occupying the same second of 
time: Hurtubise. He processed the data 
too: trouble ahead, pull on the wheel, 
turn right toward the outside of the 
track, Get around Foyt from the right 
PEAT «ss 

At over 100 mph., when two exposed 
racing wheels touch, tread to tread, the 
laws of dynamics say that the one coming 
from the rear climbs the one in front. 
Hurtubise’s  left-front wheel touched 
Foyt’s right rear and went over it. The 
Hurtubise car leapt for the sky like athrill 
driver mounting a ramp. Lifted by the 
left side first, it twisted in its flight, bank- 
ing more sharply right, moving almost 
lazily through the air, still intact, but 
doomed. 


In this same segment of time, Ward, 
his wheels seizing, was slowed to perhaps 
75 mph. and headed for the infield grass. 
Foyt, passing Ward, was unaware that a 
fellow driver was now airborne behind 
him. 

And Jim Hurtubise was on his way 
down. 

His left foot was pressing with despera- 
tion on a brake pedal, The brakes, work- 
ing, stopped the spinning wheels in 
midair. But the car still flew. It nosed 
down in a diving turn to the right and it 
hit the outside wall of the track with the 
front-right wheel first. 

Some of the spectators have seen noth- 
ing so far, their attention scattered else- 
where. Now, however, Hurtubise an- 
nounces his arrival for all to see and hear. 
The front-right wheel, machined from 
magnesium, explodes in a blinding flash 
as it hits concrete with the power of an 
artillery shell. The driver, with broad 
harnesses of webbing over each shoulder 
and another belt across his middle, re- 
ceives the shock of impact through his 
entire body. A hundred times the force 


survive, and so he had selective breeding 
working for him for generations. And yet 
we know that one day Folsom Man 
wasn't around any more. Something went 
wrong. We don’t know what and I think 
we should know. I think it’s important to 
know everything we can about man, and 
most of his million or so years on earth 
he’s been a hunter, like Folsom.” 

Dawson stopped, apparently embar- 
rassed at catching himself in the act of 
philosophizing. “I must also admit,” he 
said with a grin, “that I don’t like to sit 
on my rear in an office when | can be out- 
doors.” 

It was the first and only time f had 
managed to prod Dawson into talking 
about himself, and Lambert gave him an 
excuse to change the subject by walking 
up. The outlet of the basin had been 
higher once, he reported, high enough 
to hold back a substantial but shallow 
lake. He had found some sign of lake- 
bed sedimentation, and the other basin 
to the south also seemed promising. 

Dawson headed back for his shovel. 
looking immensely pleased. 

—Tony Hillerman 


of gravity tears at the belts but cannot rip 
them loose. A formfitting extension of 
the cockpit seat, designed to hug Hurtu- 
bise’s right side, now exerts a crushing 
force on his rib cage. Vhree ribs, the 
fifth, sixth and seventh, crack, One of 
them punctures Hurtubise’s right lung, 
collapsing it. The internal wound begins 
to flood his chest cavity with blood, He 
is still conscious. His bare hands still grip 
the useless steering wheel. The action, 
tormentingly slow, continues. 

The right-front wheel, torn [ree, 
bounces from the wall, then crashes back 
through the cockpit of the car, leaving a 
rubber bruise on Hurtubise's white cover- 
alls. A piece of disk-brake-lining pad, 
scorching hot, is popped from the front 
left wheel, takes a high, arching wajec- 
tory to the rear and lands between Hur- 
tubise’s back and the upholstery of the 
seat. There it will smoulder, leaving two 
circular burn marks, 

So far, the crash is survivable. But it 
isn’t over yet. In the next seconds, the 
dreaded thing happens. Unseen in the 
mashed wreckage, the rigid front axle has 
been driven backward through the chas- 
sis. In its path is a 15-gallon auxiliary 
tank full of alcohol-blend racing fuel. 
The axle strikes the tank a blow, crush- 
ing it like an accordion. The fuel, com- 
pressed, builds an irresistible pressure, 
blowing open the hinged filler cap and 
bucketing down into the aluminum bath- 
tub of the car body. 

Now, its engine silenced, the car reacts 
to the unyielding strength of the wall. It 
recoils and, slowly, tail first, on three 
wheels, it rolls back toward the center of 
the track, clanking and scraping its rup- 
tured parts on the asphalt like a broken 
crab. The driver sits motionless in the 
cockpit, his helmeted head slumped for- 
ward, goggles still in place, his hands still 
instinctively braced in place on the 
wheel. 

Somewhere, inevitably, 
spark. And then an inferno. 
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there is a 


In the track infield men run with fire 
extinguishers in their hands. The crowd, 
on its feet now, makes pitiful sounds. 
Sirens growl as red trucks move. Yellow 
caution flags flap at drivers who still cir- 
cle the track. They steer low around the 
inside, reducing their speed. As each goes 
around, he can see the wrecked car in 
the middle of the fourth turn and he 
knows Jim Hurtubise is burning. 


In 15 years of racing it was his first taste 
of fire—the hated risk that makes most 
drivers shake their heads helplessly in 
wordless fear and disgust. A week before, 
he had seen drivers Sachs and MacDon- 
ald incinerated in a towering column of 
black smoke at Indianapolis. Others he 
knew had gone the same way: Roberts, 
O'Connor, Vukovich—all of them dead 
or dying in the flames. But Hurtubise 
never had time to concentrate on fear of 
fire or anything else. In a sport where 
the dangers are so obvious they go un- 
spoken, he drove like a man who didn’t 
know they existed. In the slang of racing, 
he was a charger, a leadfoot. As a conse- 
quence, he was also a crowd pleaser. No 
matter what he drove, he stuck his foot 
hard on the gas rod and the fans knew it 
and in their way acknowledged that here 
was a man who would keep his end of the 
bargain with the people who bought the 
tickets: charge! 

They discovered it first at Indianapolis 
in 1960 when, as a 27-year-old rookie, he 
set new one-lap and four-lap qualifying 
records over 149 mph. After that they 
called him Hercules. In 1961 he came 
back to lead the 500 for 35 laps before he 
burned the pistons out of his engine. In 
1962 he went the distance to finish 13th 
at 185 mph. And in 1963 he found him- 
self at the wheel of the biggest, most pow- 
erful machine of them all, a supercharged 
800-horsepower car called the Novi. It 
was, for race fans, a dream combination 
of man and machine. It was Burton mak- 
ing love to Liz; it was Patton in a tank; it 
was Cooper at high noon. The Novi was 
a bellowing V8 that could run over every- 
thing in sight as long as it stayed in one 
piece. But it had killed drivers, torn the 
treads off tires, blown the expensive guts 
out of its engines and broken the hearts 
and bank accounts of everyone who had 
ever tried to make it a winner, Now, in 
1963, it was Hurtubise’s turn to ride the 
bad stallion and show the crowd he really 
was Hercules. 

In qualification runs he quickly gave 
them back the price of admission, howl- 
ing around the 214-mile oval at over 150 
mph. He started the race in the center of 
the front row, was slowed by a fouled 
spark plug on the parade lap, dropped 
back into seventh position entering the 
first turn, then wound the engine high 
and tight to blow the plug clean and 
plunged down the back stretch like a 
man aiming a bazooka. In five-eighths 
of a mile at 175 mph., with the Novi's 
blower crying like a high wind, he passed 
the six cars in front of him and thun- 
dered into the third turn in the lead. 

Hurtubise couldn’t hear the Indian- 
apolis crowd that day over the sound of 
his engine, but if he could, it would have 
sounded like a love song. Hundreds of 
thousands stood screaming his name as 
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the red car, obscene with power, the 
bright chrome of its exhaust pipe already 
blued with fire, swept out of the fourth 
turn and onto the main straight in first 
place. It was the fastest first lap in the 
history of the race. Hurtubise! Hercules! 
Go! Go! Go! 

He went. For 102 laps he went, until 
an oil leak stopped the Novi. In those 
255 miles he had given his fans thrills 
they would relive for years. He had 
planted himself as firmly as a monument 
among the drivers who—win, lose or hit 
the wall—would always get a sort of Ro- 
man thumbs-up from the crowd. Hurtu- 
bise knew this and it made him love 
racing the more. Now he had tasted both 
the fame and the money. He had led 32 


other men around the arena. And some 
day soon he promised himself, he would 
win it all. 

There is something about this 500-mile 
automobile race in Indiana that does 
things like that to the men who have 
tried to win it. Like a run for the Presi- 
dency, it stirs ambitions that will not 
again be quiet. For a young American 
race-car driver like Jim Hurtubise from 
North Tonawanda, New York, by way 
of a hundred dirt tracks and county fairs, 
it is a reach for a kind of immortality— 
the chance to make a mark in a book that 
will never be erased—and to make the 
kind of money that puts kids through 
college. For over half a century, this 
strange seduction has lured men to the 
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21%4-mile track each Memorial Day—and 
has beckoned them back again after they 
have lost, after they have won—and eyen 
after they have been maimed in their 
quest. 

For jim Hurtubise, it was not the great 
race which nearly took his life away, but 
almost surely it was the narcosis of Indi- 
anapolis which made him fight back from 
horrible disablement to try again. 


When the Milwaukee rescue workers 
reached the car, 15 gallons of fire was 
boiling inside the body and on the track 
beneath—alcohol fire, burning watery 
clear, with patches of blue and puffs of 
smoke rising from whatever it touched. 
In 10 seconds, it was everywhere, blister- 
ing paint, buckling aluminum, eating 
black and brown spots into the white fab- 
ric of the driver’s coveralls, turning ex- 
posed flesh a strange, bad color. In 30 
seconds it reached nearly a thousand de- 
grees of heat, frying deep into every 
crevice and pore where the fuel had 
spread. Then, in another 50 seconds, 
geysers of white powder whumping from 
the extinguishers had strangled it. But a 
minute’s fierce cooking had been done— 
three times enough heat to fry an egg— 
and now a life hung in the balance. 

Jim Hurtubise remembers hitting the 
wall. He remembers seeing men running 
with the red extinguishers in their hands. 
Then the gray, uncertain fog of semi- 
consciousness puts his memory out of 
focus. 

In North Tonawanda, New York, Jane 
Hurtubise has taken her three children, 
Karen, Patricia and Andy, to a local 
amusement park for an afternoon of fun 
while their father is away at work. Soon, 
the public address system will call her to 
the telephone to take a call from Mil- 
waukee. 


They flipped open the quick-release 
buckle of his harness and lifted him. 
gently but quickly, from the car. It 
wasn't easy, with other cars flying by, 
everything covered with white extin- 
guisher powder, the track still wet with 
fuel and parts of the car still hot—not 
easy to pull 165 pounds of man out of a 
tight seat, not wanting to grab him hard, 
not knowing where the pain was or what 
might be broken or ready to peel off. 

The rear door of the ambulance swung 
wide; the stretcher, white sheeted, rolled 
out and back, and when the door closed 
on Hurtubise and the young man in a 
white uniform who pressed a stethoscope 
to his neck, the fog cleared and the 
clouds of pain rolled in. 

“T remember the ambulance ride. I re- 
member the siren. It was only about a half 
mile to the hospital. I was beginning to 
feel the burns then.” 

At the hospital they gave him some- 
thing for the pain and then, even before 
they started to cut the clothes off his body, 
they could see this was going to be bad. 
The fire had burned up between his legs, 
scorching flesh from just above the ankles 
to mid-thigh. Like a torch, it had reached 
up then to his arms and to those parts 
of his face which were not covered 
by the goggles, helmet or kerchief. The 
end of his nose and his nostrils were 
seared. But the part that looked the worst 
were the hands. They were broiled like 
meat on a barbecue. 

It was 2:30 in the afternoon now. In 
North ‘Tonawanda, Jane Hurtubise, 
numb with fear, was putting her children 
into their grandmother’s house and get- 
ting herself ready to fly to Milwaukee. At 
Fairgrounds Park, driver A. J. Foyt went 
on to finish a hundred turns around the 
track and win $9,830. When his car rolled 
to a stop after the checkered flag, me- 
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“Now, if you’re the adyenturous type, here’s a little beauty that was 
turned out before there were any government safety standards.” 
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chanics found a small dent in the tail 
where Jim Hurtubise had passed in his 
flight. This would take only a few min- 
utes to fix—but at the same time, at West 
Allis Memorial Hospital, doctors were 
beginning a much bigger repair job. They 
could see that their patient needed the 
maximum care that medicine could give 
a burn victim and fast. They also knew 
the place that could help him best— 
the U.S. Army's Brooke Medical Center 
at San Antonio, Texas. Hurtubise, a 
veteran of Coast Guard service, was 
eligible to go there. So, from Milwau- 
kee, at about 7 p.m., the call for help 
went out. 


ce 

Brooke General,”" as Army people call 
it, is an old military hospital: solid look- 
ing, dignified, brick-walled, with red tile 
roofs. It sits in the hot Texas sun and 
looks down the broad, green parade 
ground of Fort Sam Houston. It has min- 
istered to the hurt and maimed of several 
wars. Since the coming of atomic weap- 
ons, Brooke has looked ahead to a new 
kind of warfare in which most soldiers 
would not be shot through with steel and 
lead, but burned by the fires of fusion. 
As a consequence, the doctors of Brooke 
have made themselves specialists in what 
heat can do to human flesh—and what 
medicine can do about it. 

The only outward sign of urgency 
about Brooke is a large, flat square of 
bare concrete near the main entrance. 
This is where the helicopters bring work 
for the doctors in the third floor burn 
ward: from fiery battles in Viet Nam, 
from airplane crashes in Germany, from 
a kitchen in Japan where a_ soldier's 
wife has been torched by a cookstove— 
or from a race track in Milwaukee 
where a veteran has been hurt earning 
his living. 

When Brooke got the call from Mil- 
waukee, a team of air evacuation special- 
ists went into action. By 9 p.m., a C-131 
Samaritan hospital plane was ready to 
leave San Antonio. In addition to its 
flying crew, a “burn team" consisting of 
a doctor, (Capt.) William Mills, Jr., and 
a medical orderly, Sgt. Billy Mask, were 
the only other passengers. They flew 
through the night for six hours and by 3 
a.m. they were standing by Jim Hurtu- 
bise’s bedside. 

His wife had arrived before them. She 
was allowed to see her husband briefly. 
She remembers now that he never moved 
in the bed, that he showed no signs of 
recognition. She worried about his face 
—what it would ever be like again. Then 
the horror swept over her in waves and 
she fainted and nurses carried her out 
to a chair in the hall. 

When the Brooke team got to him, 
Hurtubise was awake. It was now 12 
hours after the accident and he had had 
all the emergency care this place could 
give him. His burns had been washed 
and dressed. Later, a report would say 
that his mental state was normal. When 
he saw Doctor Mills, he asked for some- 
thing to drink; the terrible thirst of the 
burn victim had begun. Through every 
square inch of seared flesh he was now 
losing fluids—plasma, salts, damaged red 
blood cells, body water. But they couldn’t 
give him anything to drink. There was 
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five-hour flight back to San Antonio 
and liquids cause air sickness. 

By 5 a.m. the three men—patient. doc- 
tor and orderly—were in an ambulance 
on their way to the airport. By 6, the 
C-131 was airborne again. Army regula- 
uons didn’t permit Jane Hurtubise to go 
with her husband on the military plane. 
Wearily, still stunned, she made her way 
to the airport to make connections with 
a commercial flight for San Antonio. 

Aboard the C-131, Hurtubise lay in a 
litter, dozing and waking. Mills and 
Mask watched him constantly. ‘They re- 
moved some of the dressings from his 
wounds. They inserted a tube at his right 
ankle for the replacement of body fluids. 
Occasionally Hurtubise would try to rise. 
Once, in his fiery delirium, he asked if 
they would let him get up and walk 
around the plane. ‘They told him no, He 
doesn’t remember any of this flight now, 
but the men who were with him do. 

At 11 a.m., the C-131 arrived at Kelly 
Field and from there a helicopter lifted 
Hurtubise and the doctor and the ser- 
geant to the pad in front of Brooke. By 
then the reporters and photographers 
were gathered. ‘They saw the stretcher 
lifted out and saw it transferred inside. 
Hurtubise remembers the cameras and 
the crowd, nothing more. 

And so, by noon on June 8, Jim Hurtu- 
bise had arrived at the place he would 
spend the next nine months. ‘They 
wheeled him in through swinging doors 
at the end of the ward, down a short hall 
and into the 85-degree heat of an inten- 
sive-care room where they put those who 
may not live. 

It was now less than 24 hours since he 
had pulled on the “flameproof” coveralls 
and the helmet and the rubber-soled 
shoes and the face kerchief and slid him- 
self down into the tight seat behind the 
wheel in Milwaukee. He should have 
been on his way back to North ‘Tona- 
wanda, New York, today. Instead, he was 
in Texas, being weighed on a scale that 
would measure every ounce of him that 
was draining away. Then they put him 
in a hospital bed with his arms and hands 
elevated on pillows at each side and they 
started pumping stuff back into his veins. 
In the first 24 hours he would get 5,000 
cc. of electrolyte solution, 850 cc. of 
plasma, 2,000 cc. of 50 percent dextrose 
and water, 500 cc. of whole blood, plus 
some tetanus toxoid and penicillin. 
They inserted a chest tube to evacuate 
air from his chest and reexpand his right 
lung. They washed the burns again and 
covered them with a cold-creamlike sub- 
stance called sulfamylon to fight infec- 
tion. 


A this point, there was no question 
that Hurtubise was in mortal danger. 
There was one chance in three that he 
would die—in a few days or a few weeks. 
He says now that he never thought about 
this and didn’t even know that the other 
shapes lying in beds in the sterile, win- 
dowless cell of the intensive care room 
were people also fighting such bad odds. 
He remembers that everyone he saw—doc- 
tors, nurses, technicians, therapists—wore 
face masks and looked alike. He invented 
a game with himself: identifying these 
people by means of voice alone. 
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When members of his family came in 
the first days, they also wore face masks: 
his wife Jane; his brother Pete, who had 
been his mechanic at Milwaukee and who 
had sat on the pit wall and wept while 
the smoke rose; his father Ernest, who got 
the news of his son from a man who 
paddled three miles in a canoe to find 
him at an island cabin in Georgian Bay 
on Lake Huron. 

Before they entered the burn ward, a 
doctor gave them a briefing on what to 
expect. “Even so,” says a nurse at Brooke, 
“when they first see a patient here, visi- 
tors always just look and say nothing. 
Sometimes what they see is hard to be- 
lieve. And sometimes they can’t take it. 
We had so-and-so here, the movie star. 
He came to cheer up the patients, but 
he got sick himself.” 

Hurtubise’s father is a big, genial man. 
He spent nine days at the hospital, “the 
roughest nine days of my life. But Jim, 
he must be part Indian or something. 
He never showed any feelings. He just 
talked about getting well. To me, it 
looked like he had only a 50-50 chance.” 

By now, the exact extent of his burns 
had been calculated: 4214 percent of his 
total body area, Of this, almost 25 per- 
cent was second degree and the remain- 
ing 18 percent, third degree. ‘The second- 
degree burns looked yellow-red and were 
supremely painful in the first 24 to 36 
hours. Some day this skin would recover. 
The third degree burns were deeper: 
brown, gray and black. Because the flesh 
had_ been ‘destroyed forever, including 
the nerve endings, third degree burns 


are not unbearably painful. Most patients 
at Brooke are given drugs for only a lew 
days. Hurtubise reme mbers the pain, but 
he remembers the fear for his hands 
more. 

“T was with him when he first got a 
good look at them,” says his father. “He 
ss shook his head and grunted.” 

\ doctor explains: Hurtubise could see 
his hands because they were not ban- 
daged, but he probably didn’t interpret 
what he saw. He could still move them 
slightly. 

On the third day, the work of removy- 
ing dead tissue began in the operating 
room and two days later the first attempt 
to cover the third degree burn areas with 
skin grafts was made. With this, the pro- 
cess of putting Hurtubise back together 
again began. 

In a small room across the hall from 
the intensive-care room there is an ordi- 
nary kitchen-style refrigerator and stored 
on its shelves are plastic containers of 
skin. Some of this skin is taken from pigs, 
some from dogs and some from human 
cadavers, both Negro and white. None 
of it can ever be successfully grafted onto 
a living person, but it is used as an in- 
terim or preparatory step before some 
of the patient’s own undamaged skin can 
be transplanted to burned areas. This 
is what they used as a life-saving covering 
for Hurtubise. 

When he came out of the operating 
room, Hurtubise had new hands—not 
good ones or useful ones, but hands that 
looked like they had been sewn into a 
clumsy pair of Frankenstcin gloves, each 
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demain ae 


“I want to speak to the President of the United States—and reverse the charges!” 


gray-white finger stitched in place with 
black thread ‘and with wider strips of 
hairless, dead-looking dog skin stuck on 
the backs up to a point above the wrists. 
Now at least the system of tendons which 
moved his fingers was covered. Whether 
the fingers would ever actually move 
again remained for time to tell. If the 
grafts could be kept on for five to six days, 
the hands would be ready for permanent 
covering with his own skin, 

Within three days came the first bit- 
ter blow. The grafts had failed and had 
to come off. Hurtubise took the disap- 
pointment well, Within a week, a new 


pair of skin gloves were sewn in place 
and this time they took. 
By now, 10 days after arrival, Hurtu- 


bise was up and down out of bed three 
or four times a day and he was well 
enough to be moved out of the intensive- 
care cell and into the open ward. ‘The 
chest tube had been removed and_ his 
lung had reinflated normally, This made 
possible a daily half-hour bath in a giant 
stainless steel tub called a Hubbard tank. 
The tank is cruciform in shape so a man 
can be immersed with his arms out- 
stretched while nurses hose off skin de- 
bris and the sulfamylon salve with a high 
pressure spray. It is the worst pain of all 
and the cries heard in this room are the 
most pitiful in the hospital. As a substi- 
tute for screams, Hurtubise decided to 
sing—anything, any song with words 
which could be bellowed out by tortured 
lungs. He asked the doctors and nurses 
to sing with him—to sing loud so the 
men outside the room would just hear 
“You Are My Sunshine, My Only Sun- 
shine.” 

Hurtubise remembers that getting out 
of the warm water was the worst part. 
“When my leg burns were still all bare 
and they lifted me out of that tank, I'd 
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shiver and shake and feel colder than I'd 
ever felt in my whole life. My skin—every- 
where where there wasn’t any skin—it 
felt like it was being pushed with needles 
all over.” 

As he emerged from the critical life- 
or-death stage, his days began to take 
on a routine: the Hubbard tank in the 
morning, whirlpool treatments in arm 
tanks in the afternoon. Every week or so 
they took him back to the operating room 
and put him to sleep and planed strips 
of skin from his body for transplanting 
onto his arms and legs. The strips are 
called split-thickness grafts. If the skin 
on his abdomen was 20/1000ths of an 
inch thick, a whirring tool called a derma- 
tome took 18/1000ths of it, leaving a 
wound which itself would take two weeks 
to heal. 

Once, when they needed a lot of skin to 
cover the big burn areas on his legs, the 
dermatome stripped his entire back from 
shoulders to buttocks. Then Hurtubise 
spent the next 52 hours on his stomach, 

Finally the day came when they had 
Jim Hurtubise all covered with his own 
skin. The next job was to make him move 
his arms and legs—and, if possible, his 
hands—in as normal a way as possible. 
Skin grafts shrink as they heal and the 
new skin on Hurtubise’s arms became 
so tough and tight that he could not 
bend them to bring a spoon to his mouth. 
To solve this problem and to make silver- 
ware easier for his excruciatingly sensi- 
tive hands to grasp, spoons and forks 
were taped onto pieces of wood, four to 
six inches long. These “‘blocks’’ formed 
extensions so he could reach his mouth 
and feed himself. 

By the end of June, Hurtubise was be- 
ginning to show the people at Brooke 
that he was a tough one. Doctors and 
nurses draw no comparisons, of course. 


To them, every patient in the burn ward 
is making a heroic fight. But Hurtubise 
is remembered for a_ certain stoic 
strength. A nurse says, “He never said, 
‘T'll try’ when we asked him to do some- 
thing. He just did it. And he never said 
‘I can't.’ The first time a doctor asked 
him to make a fist with his hand, he just 
closed his eyes and then tightened up 
those fingers as far as they would go with- 
out a word. Sometimes it takes a patient 
a full five minutes before he can make a 
move and we stand there and say, ‘More, 
more, more.’ But Jim just did it.’ 

“My arms and legs were bad, too," says 
Hurtubise. “I couldn’t bend them much 
at all. I'd try, but every time when | 
really tried, the skin would crack and 
bleed and I'd have to stop. I couldn't 
squat either. The scar tissue on my legs 
wouldn't let me. But I’d squat anyway 
and something would give a little more 
every time.” 

By July Jim Hurtubise was beginning 
to think of his future. He knew there was 
no longer any doubt that he would live. 
The question was, how would he live? 
What would he—what could he—do? By 
now his hands, although covered and 
healed, did not look capable of much 
useful function. The grafts had formed 
webs of skin between the fingers like the 
feet of a duck. These had to be cut apart. 
Even then, burn damage to the extensor 
tendons on the back of the hands had 
drawn the fingers up into a fixed clawlike 
position like kids make when they try 
to scare other kids. If the hands would 
ever be useful again, they had to be 
formed into some more functional posi- 
tion. The doctors told Hurtubise they 
could fix the fingers permanently into a 
number of positions, but once done, there 
would be no changing them—ever. 

Hurtubise didn't waste time deciding. 

“T told them I was a guy who made 
his living grabbing hold of something 
round,” he says, turning an imaginary 
steering wheel with both hands. “I told 
them to fix the hands so I could do that.” 


Whether anybody realized it or not, 
Hurtubise had made up his mind that 
he was going to drive again. Not just the 
family car either, but something like that 
Novi—something with all those wild 
horses under his foot—something that 
would bring that Indianapolis crowd up 
out of the seats and squeeze the wind 
from their lungs in one more long cry of 
Hurtubise! Hercules! Go! Go! Go! 

So, once more, they took Hercules back 
to the operating room and this time they 
pushed stainless-steel wires into the tips 
of his fingers and down through the mar- 
row cavity of the bones. They “cross- 
pinned” each joint in the opposite direc- 
tion. Then, gently but firmly, they bent 
the fingers for the last time. In three 
weeks they would be fused finally and the 
wires could be removed and each hand 
would be cupped enough to hold the 
steering wheel of an automobile. 

After that, a few people at Brooke sus- 
pected what it was that Hurtubise was 
going to try to do. 

“Oh, he talked about the Five Hun- 
dred all the time, of course,’”’ says one 
nurse. “All the time, the Five Hundred.” 
But no one believed him. He could build 
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a dog house in the physical therapy shop, 
yes. And when they let him out for a 
little fun on weekends, he could grasp a 
glass of beer—if it was one of those tall, 
thin pilsener glasses. He was even learn- 
ing to write again; the first time he signed 
his name was on a birthday card for his 
wife. The nurse who helped him says it 
took several minutes, but you could read 
it. But drive a race car again, well hardly 

. but you don’t tell that to a man who 
has just had himself wired for the job. 


imtubise received a lot of mail from 
his fans during his days in San Antonio. 
Ten thousand letters. Jane Hurtubise 
remembers that when the first hundred 
arrived on the first day, she went out and 
bought 100 printed thank-you cards and 
began to address them. But at the end of 
the first week, the letters were being de- 
livered to Brooke in mail sacks—and Jane 
gave up. Many of the letters contained 
money. One little girl said she would send 
Jim her allowance, but it was too small, 
so she was sending her lucky $2 bill in- 
stead. Most of the mail also brought mes- 
sages of encouragement: “Get well fast, 
Jim. . . . We miss you, Hercules. . . .” 
And in a neat careful hand: “Dear Jim: 
I know I will see you drive at the great 
Indianapolis 500 again someday.” 

Sure you will kid—but first I got to 
drive a car again—any car, any old De- 
troit sedan, anything with four wheels 
and a gas pedal and a steering wheel. 
Some weekend, when they let me out of 
here for a beer, I'll do it. 

The automobile racing establishment 
had been good to Jim Hurtubise during 
his trial. He had been a member of the 
lodge in good standing and now that he 
was hurt, help had come from all direc- 
tions: from race promoters, tire com- 
panies, other drivers, manufacturers. 
They provided his family with many 
favors, including a rent-free house—and 
a car. 

It was a 1963 Oldsmobile 98 sedan and 
one weekend in August when Jane drove 
up the Brooke driveway to take her hus- 
band out, Hurtubise decided he would 
try. With stiff arms and legs, he swung 
toward the driver’s door. With his left 
hand, the steel wires still protruding from 
the fingertips, he reached for the door 
handle. But his thumb could not punch 
in the door button. He tried, while his 
wife watched, until the pain of trying 
was too much and then he stopped and 
let her drive him home. 

A week later he tried again. This time 
he had given the problem some thought 
and he was ready. Carefully keeping his 
balance, he lifted one foot and pushed 
the door button with the toe of his shoe, 
pulling the door toward him with one 
hand at the same time. The door swung 
open. 

“My hands were still so tender that I 
couldn't turn the key in the ignition. I 
tried, but the pressure of the metal on my 
fingers was too much. So I wrapped the 
key in Kleenex—made a big soft ball of 
it—and then I could turn it and start the 
engine. 

“It was the same with the steering 
wheel. I could hook my hands onto it, but 
it felt so hard I had to wrap more Kleenex 
around it to be able to hold on at all. 
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And if I bumped one of those wires 
sticking out of my fingers, it hurt like 
hell. I didn't drive far that first day. Just 
far enough to know I could.” 

Later. he pulled some of the wires from 
his hands himself. One nurse at Brooke 
still remembers Jim handing her one of 
the wires. She thought it was a Hurtubise 
practical joke; she still does. But the doc- 
tors know better. They know that the 


guy nicknamed Hercules had _ indeed 
pulled his own wires. 
“We knew about the wires, but we 


didn’t know he was driving a car,” says 
Col. Walter E. Switzer, the clinical direc- 
tor of the burn ward. “But when a man 
is recovering, he can do whatever he 
wants to try as far as we are concerned. 
It was up to Jim if he had this ambition 
to drive again. It wasn’t up to us to tell 
him not to. Even if he got into an acci- 
dent and burned again, we'd be ready to 
treat him again.” 

After two months the doctors decided 
that the little finger on Hurtubise’s left 
hand was actually dead. The fire had 
charred bone deep and there were no 
signs that the finger could even be wired. 
On August 7 it was amputated. In an- 
other month, Jim Hurtubise was ready to 
leave the burn ward. On September 17 
he was discharged. 

For the next five months Hurtubise 
was an in and out patient in another 
part of Brooke. Here they continued, 
with plastic surgery, to work on his hands. 
Some of the webs of grafted skin between 
his fingers were released and other scar 
tissue was loosened. 

In mid-October, four months after the 
accident, he went back to Milwaukee as 
a spectator at a stock-car race. He didn't 
tell anybody yet what was on his mind— 
and people who saw him would not have 
guessed. One friend reported, ‘“He looked 
worse than when they shoved him into 
the ambulance.” Another said, “His 
hands just sort of swung around at the 
ends of his arms.” 


ln February he showed up at the Day- 
tona, Florida, races. He looked better 
now. One hand was still Badaged from 
the last operation. Then, later in the 
month. he was ready to leave the hospital 
for the last time. When he said good- -bye, 
he knew how lucky he was. In the nine 
months he had been at Brooke, he had 
seen three fellow patients die, including 
another race driver, Bobby Marshman. 

He went back to North Tonawanda, to 
his house and his family and his friends— 
to his father’s garage and to the shop be- 
hind his house where he had built his 
race cars. Behind the shop, dumped with 
some other old discarded junk, was the 
smashed and scorched remains of the Mil- 
waukee race car. 

“When I looked at it, I could see what 
had happened all right.” The thoughts 
of a man making plans; the wrecked car 
was Exhibit A of what to avoid the next 
time. That fuel tank shouldn't have been 
up front. I won't do that again... . 

It was early spring now in upstate New 
York. It had been spring, a year ago, 
when he left. Now racing was about to 
begin again for 1965. Hurtubise counted 
the time ahead: only three weeks until the 
Phoenix race. Six weeks until Trenton. 
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Less than three months until Indy. . . . 

He bought a bulldozer and a pickup 
truck and started to work to toughen 
himself, “I still couldn’t handle small 
tools, but I could drive some and there 
were days when I'd just get in the truck 
and drive all around all day looking for 
a place to go and something to do. I got 
a rowboat, too, and I’d row for hours to 
toughen the hands and get a good grip.” 

By March he thought he was ready to 
crawl into a race car again. 

“T knew if I was going to get into the 
500 in May, I'd have to show the U.S 
Auto Club [official sponsor of the Indian- 
apolis race] that I could handle a fast 
car. The Phoenix 150 miler was my first 
chance.” 

First, however, the U.S.A.C. wanted a 
statement from a doctor that Hurtubise 
was fit to drive. They wrote to Doctor 
Mills. 

“The day he got the letter,” says Jane, 
“Doctor Mills called me and asked what 
I thought. He said if it was up to him, 
he wouldn't sign it, but he said he knew 
how strongly Jim felt and he wanted to 
know how I felt. | told him I couldn't 
live with Jim if they didn’t let him drive.” 

Mills gave his okay. He wrote, “I don’t 
know what it takes to drive a race car, 
but I think Jim Hurtubise can drive 
anything with four wheels.” 

Although he lost his brakes early in the 
race, Hurtubise drove a steady, conserva- 
tive race at Phoenix and finished fourth. 
His hands were sore and swollen with 
pain for days afterwards, but the race 
meant something important. Now he 
was no longer just a burn victim trying 
to toughen his hands enough to open a 
door or pull up the zipper on his pants 
—now he was a race driver again. The 


Phoenix crowd had cheered every men- 
tion of his name and the sound reached 
his ears like an echo of the past—like that 
great sea surf of voices that had wor- 
shipped him at Indianapolis. 

A month later, in April, he drove only 
10 laps of the Trenton race before his 
car failed, but on May Ist he finished 
third in a Plymouth stock car at the 

Yankee 300. This was 314 hours of hard 
driving and gear shifting—enough to 
prove to U.S.A.C. that he could probably 
manage the 500 miles at Indy. 

The month of May has an almost mys- 
tic significance to the drivers, car owners, 
mechanics and thousands of other spear 
carriers who comprise the Indianapolis 
crowd. To be there in May is to be mak- 
ing The Scene—the biggest scene. To a 
driver, being part of it is like an Academy 
Awards nomination to an actor; like a 
seat on the floor of a national conven- 
tion to a politician. Neyer mind that he 
may not qualify fast enough for the race 
itself; never mind that the car may be a 
dog. If he’s there, he belongs. In May, 
1965, Jim Hurtubise belonged again. 
U.S.A.C. had okayed him to drive and 
he had a car he thought would go. 

His story should really end here. He 
should have won the great race in 1965 
and acknowledged the wild cheers of the 
crowd with a wave of his gnarled hands— 
and then perhaps retired. But sport is not 
Hollywood and the hero doesn’t always 
end up with the laurel wreath. Hurtu- 
bise, eager, his foot as strong as ever on 
the acelerator, crashed hard into the wall 
in practice. For a moment there was the 
explosion of magnesium wheels against 
concrete again. Then he walked away 
from the wreck, unhurt, even unshaken. 
An old friend who still had faith in Her- 
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“It was just about this time of day and I was on my way home from 
the office, driving down the freeway, when suddenly I realized 


I had missed my exit and I thought, ‘what the hell’... . 
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cules offered him a chance to drive the 
old Novi again and he took it, but in the 
race the hard-luck car and hard-luck 
driver completed only one lap together. 
Some people said Hurtubise was still try- 
ing too hard. Some said he ought to quit. 

A month after Indianapolis, he was 
driving on the one-mile paved track at 
Langhorne, Pennsylvania, when five cars 
crashed in another fiery tangle. Hurtu- 
bise jumped from the wreckage and 
sprinted across the fuel soaked track. The 
flames had licked out at him again, but 
this time it was another driver, Mel Ken- 
yon, who was badly burned. 


In 1966 the Hurtubise luck began to 
improve. Driving the all-powerful, hemi- 
engine Plymouth stock cars, he won sev- 
eral races, including a 250-miler at Mil- 
waukee and a wild 500-mile event at At- 
lanta. At Indianapolis he had another 
engine failure, but at other tracks the 
cheers and the money were coming again. 
The marks of the flames were fading from 
his face and the hands were tough. 

Now it is almost three years since the 
bad day at Milwaukee. In the old barn 
shop back of his house, Hurtubise has 
been getting ready for Indianapolis 
again, his eighth try in eight years, This 
year, for the first time since his accident, 
he is building his own car. 

One day last February, the stark tubu- 
lar frame of the new car stood in the mid- 
dle of the shop floor. Gleaming magne- 
sium body panels, still unpainted, were 
stacked nearby amidst the confusion of 
machinery. Hurtubise and another man 
studied the frame wordlessly, as if search- 
ing for some flaw. Andy Hurtubise, five, 
rolled a big racing tire, almost as tall as 
he, around the shop. He made car noises 
as he went. 

“Let's get that old frame in here and 
look at it,” said Hurtubise and the two 
men went out into the snow and, with 
one at each end, they picked up the re- 
mains of the Milwaukee car and brought 
it into the shop and put it down on the 
floor next to the new car. There was a 
great bend in the old frame, a three year 
old bend. Hurtubise studied the rusting 
hulk, 

“That was my best car,” he said. 

Then Andy said, “Hey, Daddy, this is 
the one you made the big fire with, isn't 
if?" 

And Jim said yes. Then he looked at 
the new car again and said how he wished 
he could put that Novi engine it it for 
Indy. “Boy. Eight hundred horsepower 
would sure make this one fly. She’s so 


light . thirteen, fourteen hundred 
pounds, I guess, Too light for bouncing 
off walls .. . but, hell, you don’t build a 


race car for bouncing off walls, do you?” 

And somebody said no, of course you 
don't. 

Outside, in the snow, four ducks 
honked noisily at some grain scattered 
around the shop door. 

“T don't know why he always has to 
feed them right in front of the door,” said 
Jane. Then she looked inside at her hus- 
band where he was leaning over the new 
car and she said, yes, he was much better 
now. 

“His arms are getting real soft again,” 
she said. —Charles N. Barnard 
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WHY I LOVE TO 
FISH FOR CRAPPIES 


[Continued from page 47] 


had caught the first crappies for many 
springs before. Each rock and bush was 
familiar, The sunlight sparkled on the 
tiny waves and the south-facing bank 
where we sat to assemble our tackle was 
clothed with a soft green carpet too lux- 
urious for any but young lovers or de- 
serving anglers. The willow leaves were 
waxy fresh and the first wild flowers 
added their sweet bouquet to the already 
heady air. 

We were ready quickly. We fished 
steadily for an hour, one of us gradually 
working toward the right, the other left, 
along the shore. Noon came. We hadn't 
felt the satisfaction of a single bite. 

Back at the boat, we got out our lunch 
and the battered coffeepot with the 
smoke of a hundred campfires crusted on 
its once-shiny sides. We built a little fire 
and filled the pot with lake water and 
scientifically measured in the coffee with 
deep-cupped hand. Then, while we 
waited for the precious brew to reach the 
bubbling boil that means just right, we 
relaxed and speculated. 

We speculated, as we had each spring 
for years, on the mystery of these early 
season crappies. Why couldn't we catch 
them before 2 or 3 or maybe even 4 
o'clock in the afternoon? Were they here 
and not biting or would they drift into 
the bay later as the water got warmer? 
And why couldn't we catch them in 
in March? And, for that matter, where 
did they go in July? 

So the coffee boiled at long last and 
we dumped in a little cold water to settle 
the grounds and when they disappeared 
after an endless wait, we filled our cups 
and opened our hastily assembled lunch, 
We ate. Then we loafed some more. 
After all, that was one reason we were 
here and it is one of the best things about 
crappies—they're fish you can loaf with, 

Finally, after an hour of soaking up the 
warm spring sun, with very little conver- 
sation and no thought whatever, Jim 
said, “I believe it's time.” 

He picked up his rod and walked down 
the shore 30 feet and cast. He let the lure, 
a small spoon with a fly trailing on a foot 
of nylon, sink. Then he began to reel 
slowly. 

I saw the smile on his face before I saw 
the bend in his rod. His shout was super- 
fluous. I knew he had one. He brought it 
splashing quickly to his feet. It was a 
crappie, a silvery, speckled, lovely, stupid, 
little crappie. 

Crappie fishing ordinarily isn’t excit- 
ing fishing. But this first half-pounder of 
the season was exciting. It did something 
for me. I grabbed my tackle and hurried 
to help Jim catch its mate. 

A school had moved in. The water was 
stiff with them. I hooked one the first cast. 
Jim got another. I got one on the second 
cast, and the third. Oh, that all fish were 
as eager as crappies! I begrudged the time 
it took me to put them on my stringer. 

Suddenly it was over. We made several 
casts without a bump. The school had 
left. We couldn't have caught them all. 
We spread out along the shore, trying to 
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find them again. It was no use. We went 
back and stirred up our fire and had an- 
other cup of coffee and felt good. 

We counted an even 30 crappies into 
the old washboiler in the boat. Crappies 
are the fish we keep. ‘They're so prolific 
that they're likely to overstock a lake and 
become stunted because of the resultant 
lack of food. So ordinarily the more of 
them anglers can take out, the better. We 
fillet them and freeze the fillets in water 
and eat crappies the year around. And 
there is nothing better. 

After our coffee, we went fishing 
down along the shore of the cove, pros- 
pecting for another school. For maybe 
half an hour we didn’t catch a thing. This 
was good, really. It made us anxious 
again. We were as eager as a pair of otters 
when Jim hooked the first one. 

So the sun set far too soon. The April 
air chilled quickly and the crappies quit. 
We built another fire and made a second 
pot of coffee and ate the last of our food. 
Then we sat and watched the glowing 
embers of our fire turn to ash. And if we 
got home far too late, so what? 

Let any man who supports a family in 
this competitive world count off the per- 
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fect days during an entire year. Call any 
day perfect that is completely free of ag- 
gravation and annoyance, of vexing prob- 
lems and irritating experiences. There 
aren't many. We build a wall against the 
constant provocations of modern living, 
but they are ever-present, just the same. 

Those days which, from start to finish, 
could honestly be called perfect are rare 
indeed. Yet crappies have given me a 
thousand such days when it was good to 
be alive just for the sake of being alive; 
when the fish we caught were a bonus, 
welcome but not essential. 

One of the reasons for this—and one of 
the best things about crappies—is their 
availability. No matter where you live, 
crappies are almost sure to be somewhere 
nearby. Farm ponds, reservoirs, sloughs, 
backwaters, natural lakes—crappies thrive 
in all of them. 

A crappie is no genius. Its brain is 
about the size of a pea. It learns with 
difficulty, if at all, and it probably best 
exemplifies the statement Ed Zern made 
when he was asked if fish could communi- 
cate with one another. “Sure they can,” he 
said, “the only trouble is they can’t think 
of anything to say.” 


One day in May when the crappies 
were in the bays by the thousands, my 
companion and I soon caught all we 
wanted. It was too early to quit fishing, 
so we began turning them loose. I stood 
in one spot and caught so many that | 
began to wonder if I was getting the 
same fish more than once. 

To answer the question, I began clip- 
ping a little corner off one fin of each 
crappie before I turned it loose. I didn’t 
take enough to interfere with its normal 
swimming, just enough to recognize it 
when and if I caught it again. Sure 
enough! After I had marked 25 or 30 1 
began to get the ones I'd marked. The 
longer I fished and the more marked 
crappies there were in the bay, the more 
of them I caught. I continued my fin clip- 
ping. When I finally began to catch some 
of them for the third time, I quit. 

In spite of their obvious lack of gray 
matter, crappies can be extremely difh- 
cult to catch. They can be so difficult, in 
fact, that for years there were long pe- 
riods when I couldn’t catch them at all. 
One such period came during the winter 
and lasted until the shallow water in the 
bays began to warm up in the spring. 
Then, on nice days in April. we began to 
catch them. But we never knew whether 
they simply began to bite with the rising 
water temperature or whether they 
moved in from somewhere else. 

Another dry period began sometime 
after spawning, which usually took place 
in early June. By the Fourth of July, 
crappies were hard to catch; by the first 
of August, they were all but impossible. 
Sometime in October we would begin to 
take them again in the usual places and 
we continued to get them until cold 
weather. 

We used to speculate about the mys- 
tery. Did they move out into deep water 
or did they simply quit biting? Not until 
I got a Lowrance Fish Lo-K-Tor a few 
years ago were these questions answered. 
Now that it has taught us where to look 
for crappies in hot weather and cold, we 
could catch them the year around with- 
out it. They always bite; the problem is 
entirely one of finding them. But in all 
honesty I have to give the Lo-K-Tor 
credit for solvi ing the riddle that we failed 
to solve in 20 years of persistent trying. 

To explain it briefly, this device, like 
many other electronic fathometers, uses 
high- frequency sound waves to measure 
the depth of the water and to indicate 
any object in the water between the top 
and the bottom. On its dial there is a 
constant signal at zero, the surface. An- 
other steady signal shows the bottom at 
whatever depth it might be. When a fish 
passes through the beam of sound waves 
between the combined sender-receiver 
and the bottom, the Lo-K-Tor shows its 
exact depth by means of another signal 
on the dial. With its help, here is what 
we learned: 

In the lake we fish, crappies spend the 
winter suspended 13 feet beneath the sur- 
face. This is usually in water from 25 to 
35 feet deep, over a gravel bottom. They 
do move into the bays in the spring; our 
early failures to catch them weren't be- 
cause they wouldn't bite. They simply 
weren't there. Even after we start catch- 
ing them in April. the Lo-K-Tor showed 
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us that a few days of cold, stormy weather 
moved them out again. Once more we'd 
find them suspended 13 feet beneath the 
surface over water from 25 to 35 feet 
deep. 

And, believe it or not, the same thing 
happened in hot weather. They left the 
bays and shallow inshore waters com- 
pletely. But in summer, for some reason, 
their favorite depth wasn’t so critical. 
They might be 10 feet deep, or 20, or 
scattered vertically between these two ex- 
tremes. And they might be near the bot- 
tom at 15 feet or still at 15 feet over 75 
feet of water. 

Winter or summer, however, once we 
found them we had it made. It wasn’t at 
all unusual to find a solid blanket of crap- 
pies—literally millions of them—covering 
an area bigger than a city block. Then it 
was easy. We'd anchor the boat or let it 
drift slowly and catch a crappie on every 
cast until we had all we wanted. 

Of course, we had to develop the right 
technique for this kind of fishing. In 
spring or fall when crappies are in the 
shallows I think the best way to catch 
them is with a fly fished on conventional 
fly tackle. A little jig on a light spinning 
outfit runs it a close second. But in the 
winter fly or spinning tackle made the 
depth at which we were fishing too un- 
certain. When all the crappies were ex- 
actly 13 feet deep, we had to have a 
method by which we could be sure we 
were fishing at exactly 13 feet. If we were 
off even a foot or two, we caught nothing. 


A\tter trying several other ideas, we fi- 
nally hit on marking our light monofila- 
ment lines at five-foot intervals with 
black dye. This was easy. We wrapped 
the line around a thin board five feet 
long and soaked first one end, then the 
other, in a kettle of hot Rit or Tintex. 

We use three flies—black, blue, and 
white have been the best colors—tied to 
short droppers that are attached to the 
line exactly a foot apart. About a foot 
below the bottom fly we have a quarter- 
ounce sinker. And here is the important 
part: The middle fly is exactly 13 feet 
from the third black mark up the line. 
When this mark touches the surface, 
we're fishing at the proper depth. 

The other two flies are only insurance. 
One is a foot higher, the other a foot 
lower. If we’re somehow off a foot we still 
have one just right. And believe it or not, 
we found depth to be that critical. 

One day in January we had our boat 
tied to the end of a dock where we had 
found an immense school of crappies and 
we had the boiler about half full of them. 
An old guy drove up, got out of his car, 
and started walking out toward us. As he 
came, he spouted wisdom with every step. 
“Boys,”” he said, “if you want to catch 
fish this time of year you've got to fish 
deep. They’re down 50 or 60 feet. No use 
fishing where you get ’em in the sum- 
mer.” 

By this time he was beside us. He 
looked into the boat and saw the boiler. 
His eyes bulged. “How deep are you fish- 
ing?” he asked. 

I said, “Thirteen feet.” He turned and 
left and didn’t say another word. 

After working out this method for the 
winter, we tried it in hot weather. It was 
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just as effective. If the breeze was gentle, 
we drifted. If it was moderate, we 
dropped the bow anchor and let the boat 
swing back and forth over the school of 
fish. In a wind, we anchored bow and 
stern. Then we simply tossed the line out 
to one side and let it sink to swing back 
toward us through the water. Sometimes 
we waved the rod back and forth to give 
the flies more movement at the proper 
depth, 

It is now no more difficult to catch a 
boiler full of crappies in January or Au- 
gust than it is in May. But we still con- 
tinue to learn—and I hope we always do. 
Last August we made a discovery that 
would have solved all our hot-weather 
crappie catching problems 20 years ago— 
if we had only discovered it then. 

The reservoir where we do most of our 
fishing has many cliffs along the shore. 
Some of them rise vertically for 100 feet 
or more and in hot weather we can always 
find shade in which to eat our lunch 
somewhere along these cliffs. 

One day we ate lunch and then took a 
nap—remember, crappie fishing is relaxed 
fishing—on the spot of shingle at the base 
of a cliff. When I woke up my companion 
was still asleep, so I shoved off in the boat 
and began drifting around in the shade, 
fishing. I didn't get a strike until the boat 
approached the edge of the sunlit water. 
There I quickly caught three or four, but 
when I drifted on out into the sun the 
action stopped. 

I started the motor and moved back 
into the shade near the base of the cliff. 
Again I got nothing until I had drifted 
back to the dividing line between sun- 
light and shadow. Again I caught crap- 
pies as fast as I could haul them in until 
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I was out in the full sunlight once more. 
Then nothing. 

The obvious finally dawned on me. 
The crappies were lying along the edge 
of the shadow. For some reason they 
didn’t like either the bright sunlight or 
the full shade. They were ganged up, 15 
feet deep, along the border. 

Half a dozen more trips during the late 
summer and early autumn proved be- 
yond a doubt that in hot weather, at least, 
the dividing line between sunlit and 
shaded water is the crappies’ favorite 
Spot. 

But I've dwelt too much on the techni- 
cal. I'm not a technical angler, really. I 
try to learn more about fishing as I go 
along because learning is part of the fun. 
Mostly, however, I simply like to fish. 
And I especially enjoy the lazy crappie 
fishing in the spring. 

One unbreakable date is marked on 
my calendar from year to year. It is also 
marked on the calendars of several close 
friends. This date is May Day, but it has 
nothing to do with the Commies. It was 
chosen years ago because we've always 
had to pick our time well in advance and 
the first of May seemed as good a bet as 
any for good weather and good fishing. 

We put together a luxurious camp out- 
fit and a grub list that would make a 
gourmet drool, load everything into our 
boats and find a pleasant, secluded spot 
on one of the nearby reservoirs. All of 
these waters contain both bass and crap- 
pies, but we don’t fish much for bass. We 
fish for crappies—often within casting 
distance of our tents—and loaf. 

A little loafing nourishes the soul. It 
restores perspective. It rekindles the 
spirit. A man needs to loaf occasion- 


ally, and on this particular trip we do it. 

There isn’t a compulsive talker in ow 
group. This disease—the irresistible urge 
to say something, anything, the instant 
there is a lull in the conversation—is 
prevalent among women and not exactly 
unknown among men. On the May Day 
trip, when nobody has anything to say, 
nobody says anything. It’s a great relief. 

On the morning of the great day, Bruce 
Bowler pulls up in front of my house, his 
outfit loaded and ready. He gets out of 
his car and greets me with, “Hurray, 
hurray, the first of May.” We start. Along 
the way Frank Jones stops and picks a 
mess of wild asparagus. Always. It’s that 
kind of trip. Fresh wild asparagus is an 
integral part of our first meal in camp. 
Sometimes we have mushrooms, also col- 
lected along the way. 

We go maybe 50 miles by car and 30 
by boat and if we don't get camp made 
until dark we don’t care. 

Sometime during our stay, Bruce cooks 
crappies. Last May Day we talked him 
into making them the main course of two 
dinners and took steak home. I have often 
told Bruce Bowler that if he would only 
quit his law practice and turn to cooking 
as a profession he could command any 
salary and he wouldn't have half so many 
problems. And of all the things he cooks 
superbly, crappies are the best. 

First, of course, we fillet them—twice 
as many as we think we can possibly eat. 
Then he salts each fillet lightly and drops 
it into a bowl of well-whipped eggs. 
While the fillets are soaking, Bruce makes 
sure his deep fat—Mazola, Wesson Oil or 
peanut oil—is very hot. In camp, nat- 
urally, the source of heat is either a 
gasoline stove or an open fire, though a 
gas or electric stove or a deep-fat fryer at 
home would do as well. At any rate, hay- 
ing the fat really hot is the key to superb 
crappie fillets. 

When the oil is right, Bruce rubs the 
well-egged fillets around in a pan of 
cracker crumbs, then drops them into the 
searing fat one at a time. He puts only 
half a dozen fillets into three pints of fat 
for each cooking. And he lets them stay 
no longer than three minutes. When 
they're golden brown he takes them out. 

Overcooking is the worst sin of all. If 
the fat is as hot as it should be, it turns 
the fillets brown, dry and tasteless. If it 
is on the cool side and the fillets are left 
in it long enough to acquire the proper 
color, they come out grease-soaked and 
tough. But Bowler never makes these er- 
rors. His crappies are the best fish—in- 
cluding such seafoods as oysters, shrimp 
and lobster—that I have ever eaten. 

He starts bringing them to us half a 
dozen at a time and he can't gain. We 
stick each fillet with a fork and fan it in 
the evening air to cool and gulp it down. 
After we've eaten a dozen or so we may 
pause to sprinkle on a little lemon juice 
or homemade fish sauce. But we go right 
on eating crappies. We neglect our baked 
potatoes and other vegetables and our 
salads and gorge on crappies. When the 
time comes at last that we haye to quit, 
we regret only that our stomachs aren't 
bigger. 

And there you have the final reason 
why I love to fish for crappies. There is 
no better fish, bar none.—Ted Trueblood 


“THE WHOLE 
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jail. I checked all this rather disbeliev- 
ingly. 

The full truth was even worse. A thou- 
sand stowaways a year are caught bound 
for American ports. Stowaways have been 
flogged, naked, with ropes; scrubbed with 
a stiff broom and salt water, and put off 
to die on an ice field, And while keel- 
hauling and marooning are no longer in 
fashion, people have been “assisted over- 
board” with or without life belts in shark- 
ridden waters, or put ashore, like the pair 
of Africans 15 years ago, on a desolate 
part of the Spanish West African coast, 65 
miles from anywhere, with nothing but 
two loaves of bread, some sardines and a 
bottle of lemon soda. 

lo be given the dirtiest and most me- 
nial of the ship’s work is to get off lightly, 
I gathered. 

All the travel brochures say that ocean 
cruises are relaxing and that you forget 
all your worries . .. but not if you're a 
“fourth-class passenger.” Anytime I was 
spoken to by one of the crew, my reply 
spewed out in a guilty jumble of words. 
When a shipboard acquaintance tapped 
me on the shoulder, I was apt to spill 
my drink. Friendly passengers were al- 
ways asking me my name and sometimes 
in the heat of the moment I could not 
remember the alias I had selected: “Col- 
lins.” I had picked Collins because there 
were some Collinses aboard, and I 
thought it would be confusing for olficials 
if they were trying to track me down. 

As we sailed past lower Manhattan, I 
stood on deck and admired the skyline. 
Everyone who had a camera was there 
beside me, and I fancied that I attracted 
some odd glances because I had not 
opened the black movie-camera case that 
hung at my side. One fellow looked al- 
most professional. * ‘How do you get on 
with that new zoom lens?” he asked, glanc 
ing down at my case. “Oh, er, pretty 
well,” I replied. “Pretty well.” 

I started to move away because I had 
never owned a movie camera, knew noth- 
ing about them, and my camera case ac- 
tually contained my survival items for 
the trip. “Mind if I have a look?” He put 
his hand on the fastening of the flap. 

We had been sailing only 30 minutes 
and L was going to be exposed already. 
‘There was only one thing to uo: confess. 
1 told him quietly that I had no ticket 
and that the case contained two cans of 
Metrecal, an opener, two packets of Met- 
recal cookies, passport, traveler's checks, 
a clean hankerchief, washing and shaving 
gear, and a wig. I explained that if the 
hounds were closing in on me, I would 
dash to the nearest men’s room, shave off 
my beard, don the wig, and emerge as a 
new person altogether, probably called 
Robinson. 

Then I had an idea. I told him about 
my bet and suggested that he might take 
some pictures of me as further proof 
that I had done the job. “Yes,” he re- 
flected. “Might sell them to a magazine, 
too—with the story.” And that’s how I 
met Leonard Kamsler and this account 
came to be written. 


Like the other passengers, I spent most 
of the first hour exploring the ship. There 
was a good quiet lounge on the sun deck 
and a small library at the forward end 
of A deck. I tried the armchairs in a small 
nook there, and they seemed comfortable 
enough for a night’s rest. Astern of the 
library was a large unfriendly lounge 
where the assistant purser was allotting 
places for meals. I stopped beside him 
for a few seconds while I lit a cigaret. As 
I suspected, he was asking passengers 
their names and cabin numbers, and tick- 
ing them off methodically—too method- 
ically—on a list. I would have to use my 
emergency rations after all. 

| began to work out my plans. I should 
sleep in a different lounge or library 
each night—surely, I figured, there must 
always be drunks who never get to their 
cabins until daylight. Of course, if I 
could manage a quick romance it would 
be much easier. There were a lot of lively- 
eyed girls in their 20's around; perhaps 
some had cabins to themselves. I thought 
I might even enjoy the trip after all, now 
that the dangers of boarding had 
passed... . 


H ere is an important announcement,” 
boomed the loudspeaker. “At 5:30, that is, 
in 15 minutes’ time, there will be life- 
boat drill. All passengers should report 
to their cabin stewards and put on their 
life jackets. The stewards will then show 
then to their lifeboat stations on the sun 
deck.” 

Cabin steward? Life jacket? I had 
neither! As a solitary passenger roaming 
unlife-jacketed through the ship, I would 
be spotted instantly. Where should I go? 
Hurriedly I found an unoccupied corner 
on deck, opened the camera case and 
pulled out the plan of the ship. Hastily 
scanning, deck by deck, all the possible 
spaces, I at last located what I needed: 
there was a men’s room beside the purser’s 
office. 

With five minutes to go before lifeboat 
drill, I grabbed my case, scurried down 
the stairs and slipped inside. I adjusted 
the lock so that it only just held, while 
sull reading “Vacant” outside, and sat 
with my feet resting on a ledge so that 
they could not be seen below the door. 
After 40 lonely, uncomfortable minutes, 
I heard the muffled voice of the loud- 
speaker dismissing passengers from emer- 
gency stations. 

Eventually it came time for supper, the 
6:30 first sitting. I prowled round the 
bars, looking for a useful romance. I sat 
down next to a friendly looking blonde 
named Judy Barrowclough, from Essex 
Fells, New Jersey. Wedding ring, no es- 
cort. In the midst of some desultory con- 
versation about the ship, I slipped in a 
purposeful inquiry about the other folk 
in her cabin—were they nice? “Oh, yes,” 
she said sweetly. “He's very nice. He's 
my husband. Here he is now.” 

Bill Barrowclough joined us, and I in- 
troduced myself, Collins, feeling rather 
strange at this first use of an alias. “You 
eat first or second sitting?” Bill asked. 

“Second,” I had to reply, since the first 
was already eating. The steward came 
round more than once with a tray of 
shrimp and a dip. I tried not to be greedy. 
And when they went at 8 for their meal, 
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I had to tell them that I’d eaten too 
much on my New York visit and that I 
was sticking firmly to Metrecal all the 
yay to Bermuda. 

As the evening wore on my self-confi- 
dence returned. By 9 I was deeply in- 
volved in a session of bingo, a game with 
which I was unfamiliar, but 1 was given 
much help and advice by a group of en- 
thusiastic players in the grandmother 
class. Drifting aimlessly from lounge to 
bar to library to lounge, I discovered at 
last where the action was: in the ball- 
room. Here the jovial cruise director was 
calling out gay advice for the maximum 
pleasure and enjoyment of the ship’s 540 
passengers. (“541,"" I muttered.) 

Dancing broke out reluctantly: some- 
what bored by 11 o'clock, I took a stroll 
on the promenade deck, expecting to find 
the place to myself. To my surprise there 
was a great long buffet, with seven differ- 
ent kinds of cold meat, three sorts of 
salad, five desserts and coffee. It did not 
take me long to pile my plate and de- 
molish the lot. 

Feeling almost human again, I re- 
turned to the ballroom and lived it up 
until 2:30, all the while searching for a 
promising single girl. Unfortunately the 
selection was poor and at last I made my 
way to the library, slumped gratefully 
into the big chair I had spotted earlier, 
where, despite the glare of the ceiling 
lights, I slept soundly, 

Did I dream? If so, I was certainly not 
having the Walter Mitty-like visions of 
glamorous—and free—travel to tropical 
islands which come to every man from 
time to time. It is more likely that I was 
examining, in nocturnal theory, the other 
two accepted ways of taking a free boat 
ride: bribing one of the crew, or hiding 
Ignominiously in the hold. 

After World War II, during the ship- 
ping shortage, GI brides in Britain had 
to pay as much as $1,000 for a passage 
arranged by an obliging steward or stew- 
ardess. Today prices have steadied down 
to $50 or $100, to include a crew identity 
card and the loan of an appropriate uni- 
form. Food and bedding come free. But 
there is always the risk of treachery. A 


couple of Sicilians paid $1,200 for a pas- 
sage to America. After hiding for 20 days 
at sea, they were told to row ashore . . . 
and found themselves in Sicily again. 

If I was traveling “fourth class,” surely 
anyone in the hold was at fifth or worse. 
Death from fumigation is all too com- 
mon; 25 men hiding in a coal bunker of 
the Sidi Ferruch were killed in 1925 after 
the collapse of the cave they had built. 
Others have been squashed to death by an 
incoming anchor chain, crushed under 
bales of cotton, or mangled to pulp be- 
tween great rolling logs of mahogany. A 
wartime Czech refugee hid in a_half- 
empty tar barrel—but with the heat of 
his body, he stuck fast. 

In the hold, much thought must be 
given to food problems, because few car- 
goes consist of champagne and caviar, or 
even Metrecal! One fellow bound for 
New York found himself surrounded by 
hundreds of cases of kipper snacks, and 
thousands of bottles of beer in which he 
washed and shaved for 13 days. Six Danes 
from Lisbon on the Herdis Torm existed 
happily on free sardines and wine. A refu- 
gee from East Germany aboard the Dutch 
ship Oranjefontein got along with 99 cans 
of condensed milk. But the majority 
exist meagerly on stale bread and inade- 
quate water and are in a poor state to 
cope with the technical difficulties of get- 
ting ashore. No, I reflected, despite its 
drawbacks, I was sure I had chosen the 
best and most elegant way. 

There was an apologetic man with a 
vacuum cleaner about 6:30. I grunted a 
“good morning” and turned over to the 
other arm of the chair while he cleaned 
the carpet around my feet. Fifteen min- 
utes later (it was Sunday) there was a 
more serious disturbance—from my al- 
cove I could hear a priest setting up the 
room for mass. Having no wish to get 
involved, I slipped out the other door. 
The vacuum-cleaner man hurried after 
me. “Your camera, Sir?” 

Where now? In the lounges, stewards 
were cleaning and polishing. I would be 
too obvious here. Seamen were swabbing 
down the promenade deck. I went up to 
the sun deck, which was exposed to the 


“Why, sir—what makes you think we’re haying engine trouble?” 


weather but safe. One or two hardy pas- 
sengers were taking morning exercise. A 
notice informed me that seven times 
round the deck made a mile. I walked a 
brisk two miles, the collar of my thin 
jacked turned up against the wind. More 
passengers came out. I did a good thou- 
sand yards walking briskly beside Leon- 
ard. Then he told me it was too damned 
cold and that he was going down for 
breakfast. The thought was almost un- 
bearable. 

The cruise director had impressed on 
us that everybody was to get to know 
everybody else, and in my opinion the 
ship's rigid seating arrangements at 
breakfast missed a good chance for doing 
this. With no formal time set for the meal, 
it would seem practical for anyone to sit 
anywhere. But no. You went down to 
the dining room and the maitre d’ asked 
your table number, and if your place 
was taken by someone from the other 
sitting, you just had to wait. Leaving be- 
hind me a tantalizing aroma of bacon 
and eggs and coffee, I retired beaten and 
wondered where to eat my Lemon Crisp- 
flavored Metrecal cookies, and what to 
drink with them. In the end I chose a 
smoke room and bar, and ginger ale. 
Coffee, the barman told me helpfully, was 
to be had in the dining room. . . . 


The life of the stowaway contains few 
pleasures and many frustrations. There, 
before your eyes, are the complimentary 
dance lessons being given by that lissome 
blonde hostess, but it’s the sort of occa- 
sion on which you might be asked for 
your name and cabin number. You dare 
not enter the ship's quiz, or the sweep- 
stakes on the ship's daily run, because 
if you won they would send for you. 
There is little chance that you will be 
invited to the captain's cocktail party. 
You can play games on deck, and Collins 
can become known as the dashing play- 
boy of the shuffleboard set, but you must 
not become foo expert, or you will be 
called on to captain a team. You are asked 
for your name and home address by a 
highly desirable littke number who will 
be visiting your town in a few weeks’ 
time, but the name you give will be Col- 
lins, and she will never find you. Mean- 
while, she shares her cabin with another 
girl. Damn. 

Perhaps with practice one could de- 
velop refinements that would bring more 
comfort. There was indeed a dashing 52- 
year-old Frenchman named Lucien Curty 
who in 1952 stowed away to New York 
and back entirely for fun. He boarded 
the Jle de France in a white steward’s 
jacket, ate sandwiches at the bar, slept 
on deck (asthma, he explained), spent 
a month in New York, and returned by 
the same familiar ship to Le Havre. 

Mike Romanoff, the Hollywood restau- 
rateur, gained some reputation in the 
Jate 1920's as an impostor. He crossed the 
Atlantic three times on the cheap. When 
he went aboard in a white jacket, he 
would add yerisimilitude by carrying a 
bundle of dirty linen. “Prince” Romanoff 
also carried an important-looking paper 
saying that he'd been “authorized” to 
stow away So as to write about it. 

So gaily did this witty and distin- 
guished passenger mix with the others 
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that a cocktail-party host who wished to 
invite him asked the purser for his cabin 
number. “There is no Romanoff on 
board,” said the purser. Could he be 
traveling incognito? There were inquiries, 
and cabin stewards compared notes to 
find that none was responsible for him. 

This wasn’t surprising, for he’d made 
his headquarters in the dog kennels. To 
the last, he protested his right to be 
aboard, and when firmly asked for his 
cabin number, Romanoff replied, ‘The 
whole ship is my cabin.” 

One difficulty I soon discovered was 
keeping clean. You can shave—although 
with some risk—in a public washroom 
(“Don’t want to disturb my wife—she's 
sleeping’), but after a day or two I 
yearned for a shower or a tub. Borrowing 
someone's cabin is too risky. I thought of 
the public baths; but tip-conscious stew- 
ards usually turn on the water for their 
passengers. I'd read somewhere of a bold 
stowaway on the Aquilania who com- 
plained that the water wasn't hot—then 
he was asked for his cabin number and 
gave one that didn’t exist. 

The whole thing was too risky, and I 
went largely unwashed. 

During my trip, if I ever saw a passen- 
ger snoozing late in a lounge or eating 
too greedily of the bar-side snacks, I im- 
mediately suspected that he, too, was 
aboard illegally, for stowaways sometimes 
travel in numbers. The record seems to 
be a bulging shipload of 153 Moslems 
aboard the Provident who tried to get 
from Algiers to Morocco in 1949. Stow- 
aways in groups have more fun than those 
who go it alone, and can of course help 
each other along. An entire West Indian 
steel band provided the passengers of the 
Canberra with many unscheduled calyp- 
sos—and then gave themselves away by 
all sleeping in the same lounge. . . . 


As the second day wore on, I began to 
take more part in doings aboard: a hall- 
hearted game of shuffleboard with an at- 
tractive research chemist from Stamford, 
Connecticut; a more spirited session of 
deck tennis. And then there was “luncly’”’ 
—aperiuf: bloody marys; entrée: more of 
the same; liqueur: well, why switch? 

Afterward I slept fitfully in my deck 
chair tagged “Collins” until waked by a 
series of loud bangs from the deck be- 
low. | rubbed my eyes and looked down. 
‘Trapshooting! This was more in my line. 
I gave my name, or rather Collins's name, 
to a steward with a list and paid my $2 
enury. A glance at the list showed that 
the best score so far was nine out of 10, 
and the shooting was really easy, with 
almost identical targets being released by 
an officer at my elbow. I took the loaded 
gun from the master-atarms (one of 
whose duties is to apprehend and lock 
up stowaways). 

I missed the third because the ship 
lurched but went right up to eight, 
“Pull!” I said for number nine—surely 
1 could at least equal the other shooter. 
‘Then the truth struck me: if I won they 
would send for one of the Collinses who 
would know nothing about it, and the 
master-at-arms would ask, “Who ts that 
dashing gray-bearded crack shot?” Sadly 
I called for the tenth bird and fired high. 
There was a sympathetic round of ap- 
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plause from the bystanders. I returned, 
disconsolate, to my deck chair. 

Half an hour later my spirits were 
greatly cheered by the coming of a 
steward with tea. Not only tea, but also 
a great tray spread from side to side with 
buns, cookies, crackers, iced cakes and 
eclairs. | piled my plate and ate eagerly. 

There is little more to say. As the cruise 
continued, it was clear in my talks with 
passengers and crew that I was completely 
accepted as a bona fide passenger. My 
absence from meals was attributed to my 
sternly rigorous slimming diet; my habit 
of sleeping i in armchairs or on deck could 
well have been caused by claustrophobia, 
or too much drink, or a combination of 
the two. The only worry I had was about 
disembarking. Surely some kind of land- 
ing card must be necessary to go ashore at 
Bermuda? I worked out all kinds of 
emergency plans for getting one: sneak- 
ing into the purser’s office, or even steal- 
ing one from a careless fellow passenger. 
But as the ship steamed with excruciat- 
ing slowness past the islets toward the 
harbor, the incredible truth dawned—I 
was free to walk straight off and I did. 

My only concern was not doing any- 
thing silly during the six hours before the 
next plane to New York left—for although 
I was beyond the reach of the shipping 
line, most countries insist that you have 
entered illegally unless you have arrived 
with the knowledge of the carrier that 
brought you. About 20 percent of stow- 
aways are caught inland after a successful 
trip, having committed some indiscretion 
or other. There was a Spaniard called 
Pablo Jorge Caragol who crossed the At- 
lantic without difficulty in 1950, then 
wandered hungrily through New York 
not knowing how to order a meal. 
last he saw a place with a Spanish name, 
walked in and ordered a whole chicken 
and two bottles of wine. When the bill 
came, it was for $60. or about $59 more 
than he possessed, for the place he'd 
chosen was one of the plushest in New 
York. 

{ wandered aimlessly about the town, 
passing from time to time near the dock 
at which “my” ship was berthed. There 
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seemed to be a good deal of commotion 
aboard—a policeman at each gangway, 
several more on deck, an officer shouting 
orders. “What's going on?” I asked a 
sergeant directing the traffic, “Just look- 
ing for a stowaway,” he replied. “Hap- 
pens all the time.” 

At Bermuda airport an attractive 
young lady from the Tourist Board ac- 
costed me with a bunch of forms and a 
lot of questions: How had I arrived? By 
ship. When? Six hours ago. How much 
money, roughly, had I spent on the 
island? Three dollars for a big break- 
fast. I fear | was a great disappointment 
to her. By 4 p.m. 1 was back in New York, 
legal again. 

Stowing away, once the initial post- 
voyage nervous reaction has worn off, 
makes you feel a hell of a fellow for a 
couple of weeks and I strode around 
Manhattan with a new feeling of confi- 
dence and aplomb. The morning after I 
arrived, I sent my check and a letter to 
the president of the shipping line, saying 
in part: 

Dear Sir: 

I was not, of course, in a position to 
sample the cabin service or the food in 
the dining room, but in those parts of the 
ship that I frequented I found all your 
staff most attentive and eager to please. 
I was always particularly grateful for the 
sumptuous late-night snack provided on 
“A” deck, and for the huge selection of 
dainties handed round at teatime. You 
may imagine that Metrecal begins to pall 
after the first few meals. I expect my re- 
serve supply ts still behind the potied 
plants in the square of “A” deck. 

Although, in the peculiar circum- 
stances, I did not find the voyage as restful 
and relaxing as I had hoped, I must thank 
you for providing a pleasant two days 
aboard, 

Your sincerely, 
J. A. Maxtone Graham 

The president proved to be a gentle- 
man with a sense of humor. “The passen- 
ger list in no way indicates that you were 
a passenger,” he wrote. “We herewith 
return your check for $88.” 

—J. A. Maxtone Graham 
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the law universally and impartially. 

The chief came in to visit next time 
he was in Stockholm. “Herr Bexelius,” 
he said, “if I really enforced that law, I 
would halt all motor traffic in Lund.” 

“That ts exactly what I thought,” re- 
plied Bexelius, with the encouraging 
smile professors save for bright students. 
The chief got the point. The Lund news- 
papers fumed, the businessmen groaned, 
but the harassment of motorcyclists 
ended. 


Guarding the rights of a few pesky kids 
against overzealous authority may seem 
less than a cosmic accomplishment, but 
Bexelius sees it as the yery reason for his 
existence. “If such things are not stopped 
in one place, they will start in others as 
well,” he says. “No single thing that I do 
is ever yery remarkable. I just constantly 
remind civil servants of the law and of 
their responsibilities. The reminders 
work, I think, like drops of water that 
keep falling and eventually hollow out a 
great stone.” 

But along with all the small drops 
comes an occasional cloudburst capable 
of altering the whole fabric of society, as 
in one case a few years back that will 
sound familiar to American ears. Swed- 
en's population of just under eight mil- 
lion has always been fairly homogeneous. 
There were occasional immigrants, but 
absorbing them in ones and twos into 
the mainstream of Swedish life never pre- 
sented any problems. Then, in 1956, the 
government opened the doors to refugees 
of the insurrection against Hungary's 
Russian-controlled government, and 
thousands of young Hungarian rebels 
flocked north to safety. 

At first the newcomers were welcomed 
as heroic freedom fighters, but as they 
settled in and began looking for jobs and 
homes, the atmosphere changed. “It was 
nowhere near as severe as the situation 
of Negroes in America and England, but 
the essentials were all there,” says Holger 
Andersson, who reports on the ombuds- 
man’s office for Sweden's Newspaper 
Telegraph Bureau, Swedes didn’t mind 
if Hungarians washed dishes or pushed 
brooms, but decent jobs were usually 
closed to them, no matter what their 
training. Putting them down socially be- 
came something of a national sport, and 
here and there, fights broke out between 
gangs of Hungarian and Swedish boys. 

The government did what it could to 
ease matters, but there had never been a 
similar situation in Sweden, and no one 
knew what direct action to take—until 
1962, when Bexelius began to get mail 
from a small town north of Stockholm. 
In order to hold jobs, Hungarians, like all 
foreigners in Sweden, need work permits 
issued by the police and renewed an- 
nually. In this town, though, they were 
having trouble getting renewals. 

“T was told I should not be allowed to 
work in Sweden because I am a Hun- 
garian and all Hungarians are crooks,” 
said one letter writer. Others described 
how they had been cursed when they ap- 


plied for renewals, and stalled for weeks 
while their papers were “processed.” 
Eventually, they got their permits, but 
not until they had lost weeks of work and 
badly needed pay. 

“T wrote the police chief of the town,” 
says Bexelius. “He talked to the officer 
whose job it was to issue the permits, and 
reported back that there was no substance 
to the complaints. But the mail contin- 
ued, and now I asked the police chief of 
the entire county to look into the situa- 
tion. He came up with dozens of cases of 
Hungarians who had been abused by 
this same officer.” 

Bexelius, who has the power to prose- 
cute but rarely uses it, decided to make an 
exception, This was a touchy, precedent- 
setting matter and he wanted to make 
sure it got to court. He brought the Hun- 
garian-hating cop to trial on charges of 
willful negligence and abuses of his 
power. The man was fined heavily and 
dismissed from the police. Much more 
important, Sweden at last had a legal 
basis for dealing with officials who mis- 
treated minorities. 

“The case was important, yes,” con- 
ceded Bexelius, “but even so, it must be 
understood that my real function in it 

yas very small. I did not shape the events, 
but only acted as educator, pointing a 
lesson to be learned from them.” 


Perhaps because he thinks of himself 
in this fashion, there is a good deal of 
kindly old Mister Chips in his style. There 
is no exact analogy to Bexelius’ job in 
Washington, but at $18,000 a year plus 
expenses, he is one of the highest paid 
officials in Sweden. His rank would be 
roughly equal to that of a Supreme 
Court Justice, except that we have nine 
Justices while Sweden has only one om- 
budsman. The office has a military coun- 
terpart that functions like our Judge 
Advocate General, but only Bexelius, the 
civil ombudsman, has powers over all 
branches of government, including the 
courts. 

For all Bexelius’ exalted status, though, 
his offices turn out to be in a converted 
turn-of-the-century apartment building 
that looks out on a cobblestone park. It 
is blocks from any of the government 
ministries in Stockholm. Visitors enter 
without knocking, and a_ receptionist 
takes them without ceremony to the li- 
brary, which must once have been a liv- 
ing room. There they find a few people 
reading at cluttered desks. On a low lad- 
der, riffing pages, is an elderly man 
dressed in gray trousers, a starched white 
shirt and a shabby black jacket. He might 
be anything from an average clerk to a 
scholar polishing a footnote, but he iden- 
tifies himself by coming forward to shake 
hands. As he does so, he slips out of the 
shabby coat, obviously worn as a duster, 
and into a well-tailored suit jacket. 

Bexelius’ English flows as though he 
learned it from reading law reports, yet 
he is clearly a man in control. Gently 
and without brusqueness, he gets to 
points at once. He listens more than he 
talks and never evades when he does 
talk. Above all, he gives the impression 
that he understands—possibly everything, 
but if not, then enough. 

While the full scope of his authority 


may strike Americans as imprecise, and 
there is no exact translation of the word 
ombudsman—although “representative” 
is close—there is no mistaking the ancient 
and traditional nature of the office in 
Sweden. 

The job was created in 1809, when 
Parliament felt the people needed pro- 
tection from a king who rewarded fa- 
vorites by creating new offices for them 
to run, The least troublesome way to curb 
these courtier-bureaucrats, Parliament de- 
cided, was to establish an independent, 
nonpolitical representative. His job 
would be to review government opera- 
lions and report to it [Parliament] once 
a year. Parliament elects the ombudsman 
for a four-year term. Some of Bexelius’ 
30 predecessors have resigned after only 
one term, but every ombudsman in recent 
years who wanted to continue in office 
has been reelected. In modern times, the 
usual length of stay has been for three 
terms. 

In a relaxed fashion, the watcher is 
watched, too. The ombudsman’s work is 
subject to review by Parliament, and be- 
cause he has no immunity against law 
suits stemming from his activities, he is, 
in a technical sense at least, answerable 
to anyone who wants to haul him to court. 
However, Parliament would look foolish 
challenging its own representative, and 
law suits against the ombudsman are vir- 
tually unheard of since he invariably 
moves only against provable wrongs. In 
practice, then, his powers are just about 
limitless. 

Bexelius, aided by a staff of 10, inspects 
all government institutions—schools, hos- 
pitals, prisons, virtually everything. He 
reads all government documents as well, 
reviews all court decisions, and takes ac- 
tion whenever he deems it necessary. Ac- 
tion usually means investigation. If he 
feels legal moves are in order, he usually 
turns his evidence over to an appropriate 
prosecutor and lets him worry about it, 
just as a Congressional Committee in the 
United States will turn evidence it col- 
lects over to the Justice Department. 


Constant review of government leads 
to about half the remedial steps Bexelius’ 
office takes. Most of these are humdrum— 
except, of course, to the people involved. 
A recent perusal of court records, for 
example, showed that a District Court 
judge had given a man nine months for 
a minor offense for which the maximum 
sentence is five months. The judge was 
reprimanded and the sentence reduced. 
In another case, an official of the National 
Board of Aviation accepted a free trip 
from a charter-plane operator. He was 
reprimanded and fined about what the 
trip would have cost. 

The remaining 600 of the ombuds- 
man’s investigations every year stem di- 
rectly from complaints by private citizens, 
or from reading of possible injustices in 
the newspapers. 

“We get more complaints than we can 
possibly act on,” says Per Lundbergh, 
Bexelius'’ first assistant, ‘‘and since we 
have to try to answer every one satisfac- 
torily, a large part of the job becomes 
determining what is nonsense and what 
may be important. No week goes by when 
we aren't informed that a fireman some- 
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where is committing arson by brain waves 
or that sort of thing.” 

A small, steady percentage of gripe 
letters does require action, though, and 
it appears that no one in Sweden is so 
insignificant that he can be wronged 
with impunity, even by an official with 
good intentions. Recently, a Finnish farm 
laborer who could barely write sent a 
letter from a mental hospital where he 
said his Swedish wife had wrongly com- 
mitted him eight months earlier. 

Bexelius queried the hospital and was 
told by the doctor in charge that the man 
was a dangerous alcoholic given to wife 
beating and random violence, and that 
he had to be treated. Bexelius then had 
the Finn examined by public health psy- 
chiatrists. They spent a week testing the 
man and confirmed what the hospital doc- 
tor had said—whereupon Bexelius prose- 
cuted the doctor. 

“According to law, alcoholics are 
treated in state sanitariums where the 
maximum commitment is for three 
months,” he explains. “The Finn's rights 
were violated in two ways. First, he was 
not sent to the proper place for treat- 
ment. Second, he was detained longer 
than the law allows.” The man was re- 
leased and compensated. ‘The head of the 
hospital was fined. 


Such overseeing of bureaucracy has an 
obvious appeal in our age of Big Brother, 
and the ombudsman idea has been spread- 
ing fast during this century. There are 
ombudsmen now throughout Scandi- 
navia; New Zealand has one; and Great 
Britain has just created one called the 
Parliamentary Commissioner for Admin- 
istration. Most of these offices have fairly 
broad powers, but none so broad as in 
Sweden. Denmark’s ombudsman, for ex- 
ample, has no power over the courts. 

Closer to home, the appeal of the om- 
budsman in the U.S. seems to lie mainly 
in the control he may be able to exercise 
over police, particularly in their dealings 
with minorities. New York’s Mayor Lind- 
say, for example, announced that he was 
considering creating an ombudsman only 
after his Police Civilian Complaint Re- 
view Board was voted out of existence 
last November. Just east of the city, Long 
Island's Nassau County delegated a judge 
last winter to serve as Public Prosecutor. 
The job is too new for anyone to say 
how well it will function, but again, the 
purpose is mainly to end abuse in arrest 
and trial procedures. 

Even when an office has been created 
with greater scope, most of the problems 
tossed its way have concerned the police 
and their activities. Perhaps the closest 
thing in America to a Bexelius-style om- 
budsman is the Mayor’s Committee for 
City-Citizen Relations in Denver, a six- 
member board established in June, 1965. 
Forty complaints were received by the 
board in the first 18 months of its exist- 
ence; 37 of them concerned the police. 

Bexelius, himself, who was in America 
on a lecture tour in 1966, sees no reason 
why an ombudsman couldn't function 
here on a local level, though there is a 
joker in his optimism. “The office must 
be completely nonpolitical, completely 
independent of any pressures,” he says. 
“Only under those conditions can it hope 
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to gain anyone's confidence and accom- 
plish anything.” 

The joker, of course, is the difficulty 
of complete independence in America’s 
traditionally heavy political climate. On 
the surface, at least, there never was a 
government body more independent of 
politics in the United States than the 
Warren Commission. Yet politics entered 
into the very makeup of the Commission 
to insure that all major shades of political 
opinion were represented, and the doubts 
expressed since about the Commission's 
methods and findings have often had po- 
litical overtones. 

It may be, however, that watchdogging 
the cops is, inevitably, an ombudsman’s 
most important function in whatever 
country he may operate. Broad as Bexe- 
lius’ powers are, he still finds that half 
his work is concerned with police and 
prosecutors, though not always because 
they have been throwing their weight 
around. In a grisly comic opera that 
played itself out not long ago, the target 
of Bexelius’ action was simply incredibly 
sloppy police organization—and his ef- 
forts had major repercussions. 

Early in 1964, the people of Stockholm 
were shocked to read in the papers of the 
rape murder of an eight-year-old girl. The 
Police Murder Commission—we would 
call it the Homicide Bureau—went into 
action at once, A net was cast for all 
known sex offenders. The child’s parents, 
playmates and teachers were questioned. 
Neighbors were screened. Every lead that 
came to the Murder Commission was fol- 
lowed. Not one led anywhere. 


Thirteen days later another little girl 
was raped and killed in the same neigh- 
borhood. The newspapers, which had 
been reporting the frustrating lack of 
progress in solving the first crime, now 
began to scream. A child molester and 
murderer was loose in Stockholm. Were 
the police doing everything they could 
about it? 

Bexelius had some reason to wonder. 
He had been receiving a fair amount of 
mail about the crimes. Along with all 
the nuts offering Ouija Board solutions, 
five persons from the murder neighbor- 
hood had written to him, and there were 
remarkable similarities in their letters. 

All said they had called the police to 
tell them to check on a feeble-minded 
pensioner named Lévgren. Four of the 
writers had seen him near the scene of 
the first crime. The fifth was Lévgren’s 
aunt, with whom he lived. According to 
her letter, she had told the cops that her 
nephew was unstable and that he had 
been acting strangely since the first mur- 
der. In addition, all the writers had the 
same complaint: The police had never 
followed up their tips. 

Bexelius’ action was typically straight- 
forward and simple: he talked to the 
homicide men. They said Lévgren was 
known to them. A troublesome exhibi- 
tionist, he had been pulled in the day 
of the first murder. He had an alibi, 
though, and was not known as a child 
molester, so he was released. 

“Ah,” said Bexelius. “Was his alibi 
checked?” 

“Possibly,” was the gist of the answer. 
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All alibis were being checked, but the 
Murder Commission was small and the 
legwork involved was enormous. . . . 

“Of course, of course. What was Léy- 
gren's alibi, by the way?” 

“He said he was at home at the time 
of the crime, with his aunt.” 

“How can that be, gentlemen? His 
aunt thinks he might have killed the 
girls, and she has already been to the 
police.” 

“His aunt said that? To the police? 
There must be a mistake, sir. We have 
no word of it.” 

“Who was crazy here?” asks Bexelius, 
as though he didn’t know the answer. 
“No one, as it turned out, only the sys- 
tem.'” When people called the Stockholm 
Police, they talked to general duty cops, 
not members of the Murder Commission. 
The general duty men, however, were not 
looking for any child murderer, and so, 
the lips were never passed on. 

“When [ advised the Murder Com- 
mission, officers went immediately to Léy- 
gren, and he readily confessed to both 
killings,” says Ombudsman Bexelius. “He 
was a very sick man and was probably 
praying to be punished for his horrible 
crimes. He is now in an asylum for the 
criminally insane. The faulty procedures 
that allowed the second crime to happen 
were also very soon corrected,”” Bexelius 
adds with a disarming smile. 

They were corrected with a vengeance. 
“The force was completely reorganized,” 
says newsman Holger Andersson. “Spe- 
cialist units like the Murder Commission 
and the Vice Squad remain, but the com- 
mand has been centralized and internal 
communications improved. When some- 
one calls the police now, he talks, in ef- 
fect, to every policeman, not just to a 
member of this or that bureau,” 


Despite the fact that so many of 
Bexelius’ actions are directed against the 
police, cops generally have a pretty high 
regard for him, probably because he goes 
to bat for them, too, when the circum- 
stances warrant it. 

In August, 1966, Expressen, one of 
Stockholm’s largest papers, headlined a 
story of shocking police brutality. The 
previous evening, the story said, a squad 
of police had been sent to break up a 
riot on King Street, one of the city’s main 
thoroughfares. In the course of the ac 
tion, the cops shouted questions at four 
boys. When the kids didn’t answer imme- 
diately, they were clubbed and arrested. 
Then, said the reporter, it was discovered 
at the police station that all four young- 
sters were deaf mutes. 

This was obviously a story for Bexe- 
lius’ attention, and he sent Per Lund- 
bergh to look into it. The account 
Lundbergh came back with was somewhat 
different from Expressen’s. 

King Street, which is a cross between 
the elegance of Fifth Avenue and the 
raunchy vitality of Sunset Strip, draws 
teen-agers like flies. Most of the time, the 
kids wander between dance halls, con- 
tentedly cruising around and bothering 
no one, Once in a while, though, some 
of them get rambunctious. On the eve- 
hing in question, two patrol cars—four 
cops, no “riot squad”—responded to com- 
plaints that a large group of boys were 


drunk and singing dirty songs at the top 
of their lungs. 

The officers dispersed the songsters, 
and took into custody four boys who re- 
fused to knock off the noise and move 
along. The boys were taken to the police 
station where it was discovered, sure 
enough, that they were deaf mutes from 
a suburban school. The principal of their 
school was phoned immediately, and he 
asked that the boys be held until he ar- 
rived to take them home. 

The police version of the story un- 
questionably was true. The boys had no 
complaints, neither did their principal, 
and Lundbergh talked to witnesses who 
had seen the arrest and declared that no 
one was clubbed or handled roughly in 
any way. 

“Our only authority,” says Lundbergh, 
“is over government people. But we did 
supply the true story to all the papers, 
and most of them ran it prominently. 
You might be interested to know that 
since then, Expressen has had very little 
good to say about Herr Bexelius.” 


Rushing in where wise men fear to 
tread, whether it’s with public opinion 
or against it, is such an essential part of 
the ombudsman’s job that Parliament 
generally picks solid citizens who are so 
much a part of the Establishment that 
when they do stick their necks out, no 
sane person could say they have any rea- 
son in mind but to uphold the law. In 
this sense, Bexelius is a very usual om- 
budsman. American judges generally 
come from the ranks of practicing law- 
yers. In Sweden, however, young men 
with their eye on the bench never prac 
tice law. They put in a few extra years 
at law school, then become secretaries to 
judges until they are made assistant 
judges and, eventually, senior or presid- 
ing judges. Bexelius spent his appren- 
ticeship in the Court of Appeals, which, 
because it deals not with determining 
facts but with applying the law, requires 
a scholarly, detached approach to life. 

He went from Appeals to the Ministry 
of Justice, and returned to appeals when 
he was made a judge in 1945. With oc- 
casional time out for duty on various 
special commissions, he remained a judge 
of the Appeals Court until he was elected 
ombudsman in 1956. 

“He was a good judge—astute and 
energetic without being a_hell-raiser,” 
says an acquaintance of many years. “If 
he had been anything else—an ardent 
champion of this or that—he would never 
have been considered for the job. What's 
always been wanted is calmness and mod- 
eration.” 

Judge Bexelius was not only calm and 
moderate on the bench, he was also very 
happy there. He loved his work, his wife, 
his status, his fishing and occasional 
skiing. “I had no interest in being om- 
budsman,” he says. “All I ever wanted 
was to be a judge, and except for the fact 
that | was subject to review by the om- 
budsman, IT had no more than a passing 
interest in the office.” 

The election of an ombudsman by 
Parliament, however, is traditionally 
unanimous, which means that any suc- 
cessful nominee must be acceptable to 
all the electors. When friends persuaded 


Bexelius that he was the only figure on 
the landscape who could get elected with- 
out a hassle, he accepted because, “I am 
a public servant.” 

Bexelius was so eminently acceptable 
to everyone in part because he had ac- 
quired a reputation for Solomon-like 
wisdom in one of his extrajudiciary as- 
signments as head of a Royal Commission 
that investigated monopoly practices in 
publishing. Swedish law forbids price-fix- 
ing, yet publishers have always set the 
prices bookstores must charge and have 
insisted, in addition, that stores stock 
their entire lines, not just best sellers. 

“That's good. No, no, that’s bad,” 
Bexelius chuckles, alluding happily to a 
Swedish shaggy-dog story in which one 
man never knows how to react to what 
the other says. “Price-fixing is illegal, 
but making the stores stock all books is 
good for a country’s culture.” In a “that’s 
good-that’s bad’ compromise which left 
all parties marveling over its sagacity, the 
Commission decided that price-fixing 
practices had to be phased out, but that 
publishers could still make stores carry 
all their books if they carried any at all. 

Paragon of calm, Establishment- 
minded moderation that he was, Bexe- 
lius lost no time after becoming ombuds- 
man in going after Sweden's holiest of 
holies—a Lutheran bishop. Lutheranism 
is the state religion in Sweden, All faiths 
are free to worship, but the king must 
be Lutheran, and Lutheran rectors, who 
are elected by their congregations, receive 
fees from the state for acting as parish 
registrars. In large parishes, these fees 
can add up handsomely, and to maintain 
the dignity of its ministry the church has 
long had an unwritten law against poli- 
ticking by would-be rectors. A clergyman 
may indicate his interest in a job, and he 
may also preach a trial sermon if asked 
to do so. But according to the unwritten 
rules, he makes no other effort to win 
friends and influence a congregation. 


In 1957, however, an aspirant to any 
important rectorship in the town of 
Viisterés took a tiny step across the un- 
drawn line. He passed out printed call- 
ing cards as the congregation was leaving 
church after his trial sermon. 

“T read in the papers that his bishop 
told the priest to withdraw his applica- 
tion for the job, or he would report him 
to the diocese for unbecoming conduct,” 
says Bexelius. “This was a clear threat, 
but where was the law covering the point? 
Without a law, the bishop had no au- 
thority to threaten the priest in this way.” 

Bexelius wrote the bishop for clarifi- 
cation of his stand, and got a prompt 
reply: “I will tell you nothing. You have 
no right to interfere in church work.” 

Bexelius’ answer to this was that he 
was interfering not with the church, but 
with the election of a parish registrar. 
The minister had already decided to obey 
his bishop ‘and withdraw, but Bexelius 
went ahead and prosecuted the bishop for 
interfering with the man’s lawful effort 
to get elected. Two courts dismissed the 
ombudsman’'s case before Sweden's Su- 
preme Court found the bishop guilty as 
charged. “The bishop was fined 250 
kroner (about $50),” says Bexelius, “but 
the principle was established that even 
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in the church, a chief cannot abuse a 
subordinate.” 

For all his efforts to curb abuses of 
power, Bexelius doesn’t feel that most 
public officials consciously try to overstep 
their authority. “The biggest problem is 
indifference, and an unwillingness to 
take people’s wishes seriously when it is 
inconvenient to do so.”” Probably because 
he believes in the legal rights of the in- 
dividual so strongly, many of the cases 
closest to Bexelius’ heart are those in 
which nothing terribly important is 
achieved except that Medelsvensson’s 
right to give a damn is upheld, even 
when what he cares about is bothersome. 

In a classic instance of this sort, a 
woman we'll call Viola K. came to Bexe- 
lius’ office about five years ago with what 
might just be the most bothersome no- 
tion in a generation. “My father, God 
rest his soul, is buried in the wrong 
place,” she said, “and no one will do 
anything about it.” 

Her father, a farmer, had died six 
months earlier, in late winter, when the 
ground was covered with snow. Confused 
by the snow cover, she said, the gravedig- 
ger had dug the grave so that only a 
small portion of it was within the K. 
family plot. A few weeks later the snow 
had disappeared, and when Viola brought 
flowers to the grave, she noticed that it 
was in the wrong place. 

She complained first to the rector of 
her church. He checked with the under- 
taker, who questioned the gravedigger 
and reported that poor Viola was mis- 
taken. The rector passed the message on 
and turned to more important affairs. 

Viola then went to her parish council. 
Its members checked with the rector and 
dismissed her. Now, in turn, she went 
with her obsessive story to the mayor of 
her town, the head of the city council, 
the governor of the province, and even- 
tually to a cabinet minister. Each man 
checked with the man below and told her 
she was mistaken. After being turned 
away everywhere, she went to the om- 
budsman. 

“Her complaint to me was that no one 
had ever investigated her claim to see 
if it was true,” says Bexelius. “I called the 
chief of police of her town and asked 
him to see if the grave was, in fact, in 
Mrs. K.’s family plot. He finally reported 
that there was some doubt. I then wrote 
the cabinet minister to whom Mrs. K. 
had applied and suggested that it was 
his duty to investigate the matter thor- 
oughly. He did so, and it turned out that 
this ‘foolish woman,’ as she was being 
called, was right all the time. The coffin 
was moved, needless to say. 

“Tt was only a little incident,” says 
Bexelius, with a pause for a contented, 
Mr. Chips-like chortle. “It was important 
to no one, possibly not even to Mrs. K., 
who cared as much about having been 
ignored as anything else. But it showed 
that any Swede can have a just claim at- 
tended to.” As long, that is, as there is 
someone to cause drops of water to fall 
on the great stone of official indifference. 
If the notion of dropping water on that 
great stone spreads far enough, it may 
just be that one day people everywhere 
will have their just claims attended. 

—Arthur Whitman 
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MAN TO MAN 


ANSWERS 


from the staff of TRUE 


U.P.T. 


Adam Clayton Powell’s problems raise new questions about Congressional immunity. 


Ro headlines about Adam Clayton 
Powell's efforts to escape arrest in 
his home state of New York lead Gordon 
Larkin of Sioux City, Iowa, to ask how 
Powell could be arrested. “I thought 
Congressmen had immunity from arrest.’ 

Powell's is a rather special and com- 
plicated case, but even if it were not, no 
Senator or Representative has complete 
immunity against the law. Article 1, Sec- 
tion 6 of the Constitution provides that 
the members of both houses . “shall 
in all cases, except treason, felony, and 
breach of the peace, be privileged from 
arrest during their attendance at the 
session of their respective Houses, and in 
going to and returning from same; and 
for any speech or debate in either House 
they shall not be questioned in any other 
place.” This provision was borrowed 
from England, where in 1689 the House 
of Commons, after centuries of battle 
with British kings, got a similar statement 
written into the English Bill of Rights. 

Through the years, the privilege’ has 
come to mean immunity against civil, 
but not criminal arrest. This was decided 
in 1908 when a Congressman named 
Williamson was convicted of abetting a 
perjury. As the judge was about to im- 
pose sentence, Williamson protested that 
imprisonment would prevent him from 
attending the next session of Congress. 
The judge listened and sentenced him to 
10 months anyway. 

Williamson appealed to the Supreme 
Court and lost. The court ruled that the 
phrase “except treason, felony and 
breach of the peace” means that all 
criminal offenses are exempted from the 
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immunity. Through the years a long list 
of Congressmen have been arrested for 
breaking criminal laws. The only ques- 
tion still undecided concerns traffic cases. 
The general rule is that while under 
Congressional immunity, a Congressman 
cannot be summoned to court in a civil 
suit stemming from a traffic accident. If 
he breaks a law, however, such as speed- 
ing, drunk driving or running a red light, 
he can be hz vuled aw: ty. 

Powell's problem with the law only 
partially involve Congressional immu- 
nity. A New York housewife, Mrs. Esther 
James, won a defamation of character 
suit against Powell because he called her 
“a bag woman,” a go-between for police 
bribes. When he failed to pay the judg- 
ment, Powell was ordered arrested for 
civil contempt of court—but a Congress- 
man would have immunity against civil 
arrest while Congress is in session. Then 
a state court ordered Powell arrested for 
criminal contempt, but the papers could 
not be served unless Powell returned to 
New York. So, except on Sundays when 
this rule was not in effect, he stayed away. 

The second provision of the Constitu- 
tion article is much more controversial. 
It permits a Senator or Representative to 
libel anyone in a speech on the floor of 
either chamber, in remarks before a 
Congressional Committe, or in material 
he has printed in the Congressional 
Record or any committee report. The 
libeled person can bring no action 
against him. Thus, if Powell had made 
his remark about Mrs. James in a House 
speech, she could have done nothing. 

Through history a handful of legis- 


lators have abused the immunity.. The 
most flagrant example was the late Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin, who 
called scores of people Communists while 
cloaked in immunity. His victims, hoping 
to sue him, vainly challenged him to re- 
peat the statements outside the Senate. 
Despite such abuses, the privilege is 
defended on the ground that legislators 
need complete freedom to speak during 
debate, unhampered by libel suits. 


Q: On the average, how much water 
does each person in the United States use 
every day? George Lynd, Sante Fe, N.M. 


A: About 60 gallons of water per per- 
son is used in the home each day. If 
the amount used in offices, stores, fac- 
tories, municipalities and farms is added, 
the average per capita use moves up to 
1,850 gallons a day. As a whole, the U.S. 
uses about 350 billion gallons of water a 
day. 
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Q: What are Whirling Dervishes? Do 
they still exist? Richard McAnderson, 
Boise, Idaho. 


The Whirling Dervishes are a re- 
ligious sect founded in the 13th century 
by Celaleddin-i Rumi in Turkey. Small 
numbers of them still exist in Turkey 
although the government outlawed the 
sect in the 1920's. The Dervishes seek to 
withdraw their minds from all contact 
with earthly things so their souls can ef- 
fect a reunion with God. The Whirling 
Dervishes try to achieve their purpose 
with a whirling dance which increases in 
tempo until they reach a hypnotic state. 
The dance begins with the soft beat of 
flutes, cymbals and drums. The Dervishes 
begin to turn around and around. One 
hand is lifted to heaven to receive grace, 
the other hand is pointed toward earth, 
dispensing that grace to mankind. The 
beat of the music becomes faster and 
the Dervishes whirl faster and faster into 
a mild state of frenzy. 
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Q: Please settle an argument. I say 
that, because of the heavy-type food they 
eat, Englishmen are fatter on the aver- 
age than Americans. True? Judy Christo- 
pher, Las Vegas, Nev. 


A: No. Among men 18 to 64 years of 
age, Americans outweigh the British by 
19 pounds. American women average 15 
pounds heavier. 


Q: What will be the main theme of the 
U.S. Pavilion at Expo 67, the new world’s 
fair opening in April in Montreal, Can- 
ada? Neil Mann, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


A: Creative America, illustrating nota- 
ble American accomplishments in the 
arts, space and technology. The Pavilion 
itself, designed by R. Buckminster Fuller, 
Fuller & Sadao, Inc., is a giant bubble 
250 feet in diameter and 187 feet high. 


Q: Railroad track was once laid with a 
slight gap at each 100 feet or so, al- 
lowing the steel to expand and contract. 
Now it is laid continuously in lengths of 
several miles. Why is expansion no 
longer a problem? Charles F, Stanley, 
Brants, N.M. 


A: It still is, but new and stronger rail 
anchors and spikes keep the metal from 
expanding more than a third of an inch 
in length. Without them, a 100-degree 
temperature change would cause a mile- 
long continuous rail to change in length 
by nearly three and one-half feet. 


Q: A wild cougar was recently re- 
ported in my home state, West Virginia. 
Could this be possible? I thought cougars 
were only found out west. Denny Barber, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


A: There have been several reports of 
cougars being captured in West Virginia 
in recent years, but all have proven to 
be hoaxes. Except in Florida, where they 
are protected by law, no wild cougars 
exist east of the Mississippi today. 


Q: When did the first cloverleaf-de- 
signed highway interchange open to 
traffic? Bud Singer, San Diego, Calif. 


A: Called a “safety intersection,” and 
built where two undivided highways in- 
tersected, it opened with much hoopla 36 
years ago, along the Lincoln Highway 
near Woodbridge, New Jersey. 
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Q: I read a passing reference to foot- 
ball’s famous “Sneaker Game.” What 
was that? Jim Singleton, Hartford, Conn. 


A: The second NFL championship 
game ever held—the play-off between the 
New York Giants and the Chicago Bears 
at New York's Polo Grounds on Decem- 
ber 9, 1934. Because of ice, the playing 
field resembled a skating rink. Someone 
suggested to Steve Owen, the Giants 
coach, that his players would do better 
wearing basketball shoes. A man was dis- 
patched by subway to nearby Manhattan 
College to beg, borrow or steal all the 
basketball sneakers he could gather. By 
the time he returned, the Giants were 
behind 13-3. The Giants put on the 
sneakers and came alive. In the final 10 
minutes of play, the surefooted team 
scored 27 points and won, 30-13. 


Q: In all, how many moons orbit the 
planets in our solar system? Bill Triola, 
Beloit, Wisc. 


A: With the recent discovery of a 10th 
moon in Saturn’s sphere, 32. Three of 
the nine known planets have no moons, 
Earth has one, and the other five planets 
have several each. 
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HERE IS THE EXPLOSIVE a00K TA HAS DESTROYED 
PUBLIC FAITH IN THE WARREN REPORT AND 
AROUSED DEMANDS FOR A NEW INVESTIGATION, 


BY MARK LANE __ |i 
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Here are the explosive facts 
that have sparked demands 
fora newinvestigation intothe 
murders of President Kennedy 
and Lee Harvey Oswald. 
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HOW TO BUILD A SUPER 
BASE ON A SHIFTY SANDPILE 


[Continued from page 45] 


The great powers of the world have long 
been aware of this magnificent harbor. A 
Russian flotilla, for instance, stopped over 
for a few days in 1905 before sailing north 
to face the Japanese fleet, and ultimate 
defeat. The French even built a stone pier 
for the Foreign Legion. And in World 
War II the Japanese based warships here 
from time to time, and left two behind, 
both sunk by U.S, planes, 

But for very good reasons, none of the 
great powers was interested in develop- 
ing Cam Ranh. There were mammoth 
economic and engineering problems. 

For all its natural desirability as a port 
facility, the Cam Ranh area lacks the ag- 
ricultural and economic potential to sup- 
port a population center: westward from 
the bay, the land rises and tumbles in 
mountain ranges all the way across to the 
Cambodian border. Even more basic than 
this, the Cam Ranh Peninsula and the 
land around the bay is comprised almost 
entirely of dirty-yellow sand that has 
been swirled and blown by the winds for 
so long that it is like whipped cream. 

When the Pentagon ordered the 
Army's Corps of Engineers, some Seebees 
and a giant civilian construction combine 
to carve a major military base out of these 
shifting sands, one startled colonel of the 
Engineers exclaimed: “By God, that’s like 
telling us to go out and pave the world!” 

The construction combine assigned to 
work with the Army is known as RMK- 
BRJ. A consortium of U.S. companies 
from which the six initials come, the or- 
ganization holds an $800 million contract 
with the Defense Department to do heavy 
construction in South Viet Nam. It has 
the biggest work force ever assembled for 
a U.S. construction program—51,700 peo- 
ple, of whom 4,200 are Americans. 

From the beginning the Cam Ranh 
project shuddered under enormous prob- 
lems. Starting in July, 1965, a task force 
of Engineers groped with methods of 
handling the sand that constantly shifted 
across the 25-mile-long peninsula lying 
on the eastern side of the bay. It was in 
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this area that the main supply warehouses 
and airbase would be built. 

Millions of tons of sand mired vehicles, 
shredded brake linings and destroyed 
clutches, Sweltering in temperatures 
ranging from 118 to 135 degrees, the mili- 
tary and civilian engineers soon realized 
why everyone but fishermen had shunned 
Cam Ranh Bay in the past. 

The Army Engineers, especially, were 
bogged down in their phases of the proj- 
ect. Newfangled equipment was being 
brought in, but it was so new to the army 
men that they could not use it properly. 
Meantime, the civilian RMK-BRJ group 
was doing somewhat better on the early 
phases of its $110 million worth of Gam 
Ranh contracts. Its engineers were using 
the most up-to-date techniques and work- 
ing smoothly with modern equipment 
that was a decade ahead of the Army's. 
Unhampered by red tape and old ideas, 
the civilians worked on overtime pay and 
managed to show some results. Plaiting 
together 40,000 pieces of a newly-devel- 
oped matting called AM-2, they finished 
a temporary 10,000-foot airstrip runway 
in a record 66 days. 

Army Engineers sometimes com- 
plained: “We do all the hard work, RMK 
gets all the glory.” The civilians natu- 
rally disagreed, and dissension just as 
naturally set in between the two work 
forces, causing further delays. 

All these problems were compounded 
in the autumn of 1965 by the southwest 
monsoon rains. The drenching tropical 
downpours washed out roads, destroyed 
cement stocks and rotted supplies left in 
the open. The confidence of those who 
had planned and ordered the Cam Ranh 
project was sorely tested. 

Into this depressing situation came 
Maj. Gen. Charles W. Eifler. Sent to Viet 
Nam as chief of the Army's Ist Logistical 
Command, he was therefore responsible 
for the Cam Ranh project. 

Eifler recalls what he found when he 
arrived in January, 1966. “Cam Ranh 
still looked like a huge sand dune, 
even after months of work. There were 
those who wondered if our being there 
was such a good idea—had we made a 
colossal mistake?” 

Construction was underway on the 
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ammo pads, warchousing and the port 
itself, But these projects were stalemated 
because of the terrain, the climate and 
lack of adequate supervision. The tem- 
porary runway had been completed by 
RMK-BRJ, but months of work  re- 
mained on the permanent runway. 

With the Pentagon howling for action, 
the short, stocky Eifler, his widow’s peak 
the only dark spot on his gray head, had 
no choice but to get results. 

Eifler’s approach was methodical. To 
begin with, he established a set of priori- 
ties for the Army Engineers, concentrat- 
ing their efforts instead of spreading 
them out on a score of half-completed 
jobs. “We had been just picking at the 
edges,” one Engineer said, Eifler also per- 
suaded the Air Force to suspend work on 
the new jet runway so that the civilian 
contractors could concentrate on Army 
warehousing and storage pads. 

About this same time Cam Ranh got 
a boost from Congress when Viet Nam re- 
ceived $725 million out of a supplemen- 
tal appropriation of $1,288,100,000 for 
construction in the Far East. Cam 
Ranh's share brought in additional 
building materials. 

But Eifler’s key decision was to bring 
in a new can-do commander, Brig. Gen. 
Arthur L. Friedman, from Warrensburg, 
Missouri. Friedman had had extensive 
experience in Panama. Ironically, Eifler 
relieved Friedman seven months later 
because of a personality clash, but no one 
questioned Friedman’s talents. 

A taciturn, thin-faced officer with a 
flair for handling men and a head for or- 
ganization, the new commander made 
things happen. With his soft hat pulled 
down over his eyes, Friedman was on the 
go from dawn until late at night. 

In response to Friedman's quiet direc- 
tions, the Army Engineers, their fore- 
arms and faces burnt from the blazing 
sun and their clothes permanently 
stained from sweat, slogged through the 
long dawn-to-dusk days. When he 
couldn't find an answer in the book, 
Friedman used dogged Yankee _persist- 
ence and ingenuity. An example was the 
method the Engineers eventually devised 
to construct roads that worked. 

For months the army men _ were 
stumped in their attempts to build high- 
ways on sand that slipped from under 
you like ball bearings. They first tried 
sand trails which were merely the flat- 
tened-out paths of wallowing bulldozers. 
Then later they laid six inches of pebbles 
on the trails, topped by a layer of coral. 
Still not good enough. When asphalt ma- 
chines arrived at the bay, the roads were 
finished with three inches of hot black 
topping. Still the roads broke down. 

In the end, in July, 1966, a much 
easier, inexpensive system was discoy- 
ered. Hundreds of 99- -pound bags of ce- 
ment were laid across the sand trails. 
Next the bags were split open with sharp 
axes. Then a large kitchen-blenderlike 
device called a rotor tiller agitated the 
cement 18 inches into the sand, giving 
what engineers call a “10-percent mix.” 
This mix was wetted down and left to 
set for a week. Three inches of asphalt 
was then poured on top and presto, a 
new road. As evidence of the now-grow- 
ing cooperation between civilians and 
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the military, RMK-BRJ used this tech- 
nique when it eventually built a 10,000- 
foot permanent concrete jet runway at 
Cam Ranh. This saved the American 
taxpayer $1 million because of the re- 
duced amount of cement needed. 

But the main job facing Friedmen at 
Cam Ranh was the construction of the 
port itself, and in a hurry. As many as 50 
ships were anchored at a time awaiting 
unloading, some for two months. 

One DeLong pier—a giant, transporta- 
ble wharf named for the U.S. engineer 
who developed it—had already arrived. 
The floating pier had been towed by tug 
from Charleston, South Carolina, via the 
Suez Canal and the Indian Ocean—a dis- 
tance of 15,000 miles. The trip took five 
long months. But when this huge steel 
box finally got to Viet Nam, the hand- 
book for setting it up so ships could dock 
didn’t come with it. Fortunately, the 
Army had a Rhodes Scholar, Capt. Paul 
L. Miles, working at Cam Ranh. He was 
in command of the only port construc- 
tion company in the Engineers. 

The captain, from Metter, Georgia, 
had arrived at the bay with the original 
Engineers’ task force. Tanned and whip- 
thin, Miles tackled the problem with en- 
thusiasm, working wonders with men 
who were mostly young, some of them 
just two months off the farm or away 
from the corner drugstore. They clam- 
bered over the pier, figuring out the parts 
and the best way to get it positioned and 
pinned down. Then they slowly floated 
the 300-foot-long, 80-foot-wide box into 
€xact position, secured it with barges and 
ropes, and began jackhammering its sup- 
ports into the harbor floor. 

By early 1966 this first DeLong pier 
was in place and unloading its first ship. 

The DeLong was the first of three in- 
stalled at Cam Ranh. The two which fol- 
lowed were made in Japan and thus re- 
quired far less time to be floated to the 
war zone. By November, 1966, all three 
piers were in place. Along with the old 
French stone pier, they could handle 
eight ships. The backlog of shipping was 
broken, and in the main Cam Ranh 
depot on shore 300,000 tons of supplies 
were piling up. The miracle had become 
a reality and nowadays extension of the 
Cam Ranh complex is proceeding as 
smoothly as an addition to a shopping 
center back in the States. 

Eventually, the Cam Ranh depot will 
be the largest in the world, with supplies 
crammed into a million square feet of 
metal warehousing, another million 
under sheds and over a million on open 
concrete and blacktop. There are already 
more than 200,000 different supply items 
on hand. They range from sand plows to 
little leather pads that guard dogs wear. 

So far, the 60 watchdogs at Cam Ranh 
have not been very busy. The area has 
proved the safest place in Viet Nam. Not 
a shot has been fired in anger in a year. 
Artillery does not roar at night, and the 
Viet Cong, busy elsewhere, have so far 
avoided the bay area. The base is so safe 
that when President Lyndon Johnson 
flew secretly from Manila to Viet Nam 
last October, security-minded authorities 
had him land at Cam Ranh, where he 
greeted hundreds of soldiers and airmen 

U.S. authorities aim to keep Cam Ranh 
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this way. Enemy mortars conceivably 
could pour in fire from a finger of nearby 
land, but tough Korean marines are 
keeping the area clear of Viet Cong. Be- 
cause of the bay area’s isolation from 
population centers, it is relatively safe 
from the infiltration that afflicts a base 
like Danang, where the heavy popula- 
tion provides cover for enemy guerrillas. 

Four Hawk missile batteries poke their 
snouts at the sky to take care of any at- 
tacking enemy planes, and four Air 
Force F-4C Phantom jet squadrons 
scream daily into the burnished sky from 
Cam Ranh. A top-secret Navy device 
called MIUWS (Mobile Inshore Under- 
seas Warfare Surveillance) keeps a watch 
for enemy submarines, with the claim 
that it can even detect a swimmer head- 
ing toward shore. 

The nearly 30,000 men of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force now stationed at 
Cam Ranh get little off-base relaxation. 
Nearby Cam Ranh Village, a native 
community tucked into a shallow bay, 
has become one of the sleaziest localities 
in all of Viet Nam. It is so small (popu- 
lation 1,000) and vice-ridden that only 
three percent of off-duty U.S. personnel 
are permitted to visit the village at any 
one time, and they must not stay more 
than two hours. During their one-year 
tour of duty, personnel are permitted 
only one week of leave time, which is 
taken in Hong Kong, Bankok, Taipei or 
Malaysia—but nowhere in Viet Nam. 

What is the future of the sprawling 
Cam Ranh complex? Some Americans, 
like General Eifler, believe that the hin- 
terland can be developed and that the 
port can be turned into a mighty in- 
dustrial center. “It will not disappear 
overnight,” Eifler says. 
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Many observers wonder if Eifler is 
not right, particularly because plans are 
underway to provide enough berthage 
for 14 ships by the time the project is 
completed in early 1968. Included in the 
slans are 50 miles of paved roads, with 
a cloverleaf. This provides a pretty solid 
base for a center of any kind. 

But plans for further enlargement of 
the port facilities will depend on troop 
deployments during 1967. Also depend- 
ent on the progress of the war are pro- 
posals drawn up by the U.S. Aid Mission 
in Saigon for development of the land 
across the bay from the base installations 
for peaceful purposes. These plans call 
for a new town for Catholic refugees, 
factories and other civilian facilities. 

Other U.S. officers foresee Cam Ranh 
primarily as a permanent military base. 
One Engineer whispered conspiratori- 
ally, “You don’t think we're building this 
for the Viets, do you? Cam Ranh is the 
new Guantanamo. See those hills, and 
our fortifications? No one will get us out 
of here.” 

Both Eifler and the Engineer may be 
wrong in the end. Viet Nam is essentially 
a political conflict, and a political settle- 
ment of the war could mean the evacua- 
tion of Cam Ranh in weeks. Its purely 
military purpose would have been served, 
the huge cost merely written off as the 
cost of war. 

The peninsula might well return to 
the sands that have been so rudely dis- 
placed in less than two years by the 
bulldozers. Like the bases made briefly 
famous in other wars, Cam Ranh could 
just disappear into military history. But 
with a footnote: there's never been 
anything quite like it before. 

—Peter Arnett 
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THE MERCHANT OF MAYHEM 
[Continued from page 54] 


“She can’t understand,” he smiles, “that 
I keep selling more junk.” 

One evening last summer in his East 
Side apartment, Abels downed a double 
Scotch, lit a cigaret and settled into a 
chair to talk about his early days. 

“Take a look at this,” he grins, hand- 
ing over a photo album opened to a page 
with a picture of a happy family group, 
dressed in the costume of 1908. In the 
picture is a fresh and frisky-looking kid. 
It is Abels, age five. In his hands is a 
large wooden toy pistol. 

“They couldn't make me drop it, 
Abels laughs. “For some reason, it was 
always guns. At 10 I had a small collec- 
tion, pistols and knives, some nice stuff. 
I was good at art in school—I went to 
school right here in New York—but I 
drew nothing but guns. One day in class 
I lettered a card: ‘Robert Abels, Antik 
Guns.’ I was a prophet, too.” 

Abels has come a long way from those 
uncertain, youthful days. This very 
afternoon, he had business dealings with 
Edward Kennard, the curator of the 
Tower of London Museum, who came 
over here to see him. After that, an FBI 
agent came by for an appraisal of antique 
guns lost in an interstate theft. (Abels 
has served the Internal Revenue in juicy 
capital-gains appraisal cases.) But the 
final caller of the day was a young deat- 
mute who spends a big chunk of a minia- 
ture salary on military belt buckles. 

Now Abels sips his drink thoughtfully. 

“That poor kid,” he says sadly. “Did 
you read the note he handed me? ‘Have 
you got any belt buckets?’ Belt buckets! 
He's been handing me that note for four 
years. Kids.” 

Perhaps this incident made Abels pull 
out the picture and helped loosen his 
memory. He goes on freely, “When I was 
a kid it was all weapons. I collected, and 
I was a shrewd swapper. Let's see, it was 
1917, a year after my father died, I was 
14; yes, that was the year I made my 
first big deal. Stephen Van Rensselaer 
was the dean of dealer collectors. | went 
right into his shop and pulled a gun out 
of a paper bag. He almost fell over.” 

Van Rensselaer found himself examin- 
ing a very intense-looking boy who owned 
one of the finest French flintlock pistols 
he had seen. His offer was fast, and high. 

But Abels upped it. 

Van Rensselaer and Abels jockeyed, 
but the kid wound up $10 to the good, 
plus a fine Belgian pistol in trade. “When 
I finished high school,’ Abels told me, 
“TI knew I wanted to go into the weapons 
business, but Van Rensselaer and others 
discouraged me. I was cautious, too. My 
father invented and manufactured the 
Abels Plate Rack for ornamental china, 
which petered out when the thing went 
out of style. Well, I liked to cook, so I 
opened a small restaurant downtown, a 
hamburger joint, “The Coffee Pot.’ The 
coffee was delicious, but the hours killed 
me, so [ sold and put my profit into 
an antique shop on 60th Street. 

“LT loved anything old. I sold furniture 
and made my first attempt in weapons. 
Then David Belasco, the producer, came 
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in asking about swords and armor for 
Broadway shows. I rented swords to 
Orson Welles for King Lear and Jose 
Ferrer, for Cyrano. But actors don’t re- 
turn them—they keep them for senti- 
mental reasons—and what could you do 
on rentals, anyway? The antique furni- 
ture trade slipped, due to the Depression 
and there I was, headed for the red, so 
I moved to 860 Lexington Avenue at 
half the rent. Then I discovered mail 
order.” 

An odd sequence of events led Abels 
to learn that to flourish, an antique- 
weapons business must be at least na- 
tional in scope. His father had left a fine 
watch when he died, which passed into 
the hands of a Long Island antique 
dealer named Flynn when Mrs. Abels 
sold it. Abels remembers, “One day I de- 
cided I must have my father’s watch back, 
a lovely gilt potato watch. So I sleuthed 
it out and bought it back. This Flynn 
had a great accumulation of swords and 
Kentucky rifles which caused my eyes to 
fall out. I scraped up some money and 
plunged.” 

Six months later this lode was still un- 
sold, a regular topic of conyersation at 
860 Lexington Avenue between Abels 
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and his irregularly paid landlord. The 
heat was about to be turned off when 
Abels ran his first ad in the old Hobbies 
magazine, the winter of 1932. 

“A wealthy Oklahoman bought almost 
the entire stock,” Abels grins. “More ads 
and catalogs. | was selling in 25 cities 
instead of one, and I could handle fine 
guns I'd never dreamed of seeing.” 

Bob Abels grows coy when you ask 
him about the client list which developed 
here and abroad, but that list came to 
include owners of some of Texas’ most 
impressive brands, the names of gover- 
nors, presidents, prime ministers and 
stockbrokers. 

“I do not want the customer's name 
in print,” he admits. “I have helped him 
build a fine collection, but I can’t help 
a thousand newspaper feature writers by 
publishing his name, or the hundred 
second-story men who would consider it 
an invitation to a robbery. Weapons are 
extremely negotiable. I can tell you that 
Charles Addams buys, or Jonathan 
Winters. People in entertainment and 
publishing want publicity. Addams 
bought a very fine miniature guillotine 
100 years old; he drew a cartoon from 
that of a demonic little boy beheading 


his sister's doll, under the Christinas tree. 
Print that. That's a very interesting story. 

“Another thing about collections and 
dealers that makes us shy is that to survive 
you have to obtain the goods, and the 
goods are in short supply. I deal at auc- 
tions, I buy entire collections, I deal 
with estates. But I don’t want other 
dealers knowing where the collections are 
that I helped build.” 

Abels gets up, fixes a couple more 
drinks, and walks to a large mahogany 
chest containing his bowie-knife collec- 
tion. Now in the latter years of his life, 
he forsakes pistols and swords for this 
specialty. He removes a hatchet-size blade 
from the chest, for rental to a television 
studio as a Western prop. “Look at this 
lovely knife,” he says. “Gift to Edwin For- 
rest, the actor, about 1842. Read the in- 
scription, Watch that edge! Actors. Rex 
Harrison came in for some armor, one 
of his first Broadway plays, The Fighting 
Cock. He wanted armor in which he 
could kneel. I told him, those cowboys 
didn’t kneel. It took a winch to get them 
on the darned horse. But we fixed some- 
thing up, and he had shinguards that 
folded. So did the play. Actors! One day 
a fellow came in fora TV toothpaste com- 
mercial. He wanted a knight’s helmet. 
The line was ‘Guard your breath!’ Wow.” 

“That's the price of being famous.” 

“Famous? If I was famous, I'd have a 
building—with my name on the roof.” 
He closes the last drawer on his bowie- 
knife collection, locks it. “Good night 
my friends,” he says. 

You wonder if Abels isn’t worried 
about having his valuable collection 
burglarized. ‘“Eeee, burglars, burglars,” 
he grumbles. “Don’t talk to me about 
burglars. I have Holmes-Detective Bu- 
reau wiring in here and at the store, and 
the break-and-enter element still comes 
at me from every direction. dnd shop- 
lifters! I've caught them limping out of 
the store with $200 sabers in their pants 
legs. The beautiful little pistols, the 
derringers and pepperboxes, zip, in the 
pocket. 

“T sell small Dutch and English swivel- 
mounted ship’s cannons, which fit nicely 
in a cello case; pistols and knives—violin 
cases. I made a big investment in a con- 
cave antishoplifting mirror, but you can’t 
cover it all. People hide behind people, 
and you get busy; you know how it is. 
What I hate worst is the collectors who 
come in to replace missing parts on their 
guns with parts from my guns. Come 
right in the shop and go to work with 
little screwdrivers. When you pick the 
gun up off the counter it falls apart— 
and the fellow’s gone!” 

But informal nocturnal gun collecting 
is a problem, too. Burglars hit Abels de- 
spite the Holmes system, run before the 
cops or the blunderbuss king get there. 

“Let me tell you about the worst case,” 
he relates dourly. “The bell goes off at 
dawn and they call me. I tramp over in 
my sleep; the establishment is a shambles. 
Swords up and down the alley. They 
changed their minds about the swords. 
Thousands in guns missing. Tidy up. 
Conyerse with gendarmes. Go to work. 
Go home. Go to sleep. Boom, Another 
dawn alarm. More wreckage, guns miss- 
ing, no crooks. The great minds at Scot- 
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land Yard are inspired. A stakeout. The 
gang will strike again, at dawn. And 
you know, they did.” 

Six squad cars closed in surrounding 
the block. Abels arrived on the scene, his 
shirttail flying. “No shooting, no shoot- 
ing,” he shouted. Not that he needed to 
worry—a back-alley chase netted five boys 
between eight and 11, Harlem youngsters 
pushing the loot to pawnshops. 

“Their mother trained them,” Abels 
remembers. “A pitiful thing. Full re- 
covery—she had a purse with hundreds 
of pawn tickets in it. All except a lovely 
pistol that had been the personal joy of 
Robert Burns, the poet. Boy threw it 
under a truck, said he didn’t know what 
to do with it. Under a truck. Imagine.” 


When Abels starts unwinding on the 
troubles of dealerdom, he is hard to stop. 
His passion at a pitch, he'll open a 
frontal assault on another brand of 
enemy, the antique-weapons counter- 
feiter, a crook who gets few headlines. 

“Today you're up against the stone 
wall of supply,” says Abels grittily, turn- 
ing his eyes at the ceiling for effect. 
“Good Lord, give me guns! Honestly, the 
stuff isn’t being made any more, and con- 
sequently prices have gone up steadily. 
A Revolutionary war musket has doubled 
since 1955. The number of collectors is 
going up fast, too. For one thing, popula- 
tion is increasing, and for another, there's 
more money around, particularly in 
Europe. Supplies are being strangled.” 

Into this vacuum jumps the counter- 
feiter. 

Armed with lathes, dies and casting 
equipment, he turns out bogus guns 
artistically blued, aged and lightly rusted. 
Or he converts low-price antiques into 
valuable rare editions by altering makers’ 
marks. When he has built his stock, he 
floods the markets suddenly, before the 
word can spread. 

Abels remembers an Ohio ring vividly. 
“They specialized in revamping the low- 
priced Aston. Now the Aston is a .54 
caliber muzzle-loader made for cavalry in 
1850, a nice percussion pistol. But the 
1842 Palmetto made at Palmetto Armory, 
Columbia, South Carolina, under con- 
tract with William Glaze, that is a doozie. 
The Aston brings $125, and the Palmetto 
three times as much. Well, the fellows 
began remarking Astons with a Palmetto 
die, P-A-L-M-E-T-T-O. We nearly went 
crazy for awhile. 

“Man comes in last week, and I say 
to him, ‘Sir, this pistol is a fake, welcome 
to the Palmetto Club; I joined myself.’ 
“How can you tell?’ he asks. ‘Look here,’ 
says I, “The feet of the letters in Palmetto 
are not touching. The feet are supposed 
to touch.’ 

Abels sits in a big chair letting the 
smoke of a cigaret curl up between his 
eyes. “You see how clever I am? Just call 
me Sherlock. My enemies are coming at 
me from every direction. Man tells me 
this pistol was fired by Lord Nelson. How 
can we verily this? Historic writings, de- 
scriptions, the marks of famous makers. 
Napoleon. His possessions are priceless. 
You get a call, ‘Mr. Abels, I have a tray 
on which is engraved Emperor of Elba’ 
Now I ask you, did he engrave it on the 
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boat over? See these Winstons? Napoleon 
smoked them. 1 can tell, there’s one miss- 
ing. That's the logic they use. 

“T’ve turned down 35,000 Washing- 
ton’s pistols, but I do get the genuine 
article. The great-great grandson of Alex- 
ander Hamilton sold me some fine 
things.” 

Abels blows a cloud of smoke away 
from his face, smiles dramatically. “Now 
let me tell you about my great nemesis. 
A genius among thieves, a master counter- 
feiter. Somewhere in New England he 
is laboring at his larcenous art this min- 
ute. He uses yarious names, let’s call him 
William Miller. I’ve never seen him but 
his painstaking style is unforgettable. 
Revolutionary stuff, usually with silver- 
work. The colonial silversmiths each had 
a mark, a signature, and antique dealers 
know them all. Miller knows them, too— 
and he forges them. When he doesn't feel 
up to that, he transplants the mark from 
legitimate table silver. The first time he 
stuck me was on a pair of flintlocks with 
silver trigger guards. Figured out later, 
he'd made the guards from the stems of 
legitimate teaspoons, just to get the 
smith’s mark.”’ 

A few months ago, Miller caught Abels 
again to the tune of $1,650, Abels smiles 
slyly telling it. “Thought he had me, 
magnificent Revolutionary officer's sword, 
passed through an innocent dupe in 
Massachusetts, man with a good reputa- 
tion. He called me about the sword, gave 
a description, wonderful. So I said, 
‘Bring it in.’ Well, L couldn't tell. So I 
gave him a check and he gave me the 
sword, That gave me three days to re- 
search it while the check cleared. 1 think 
1 beat him by three hours and stopped 
payment.” 

The need to get merchandise is so acute 
that Abels often dips into the exotic. 
Once he bought a heavily decorated 
Luger, not quite an antique, on the 
notion that it had belonged to Mussolini. 
Serial check proved it had, Farouk got 
that piece, appropriately enough. 

Abels has made other forays into the ex- 
otic. For instance, chastity belts, the medi- 
eval iron-strap corsets designed to protect 
virgin daughters, or wives while their 
husbands went to war. “I hit a gold mine 
in that department,” says Abels. “Fellow 
paid me $500 for a rare one, and not a 
collector himself. He knew best why he 
wanted it—I didn’t ask.” 


Abels has been sitting in his chair 
smoking. Now he snuffs his cigarette and 
rises with a groan, “Tomorrow is another 
day,” he yawns. “Listen. Talking about 
the unusual, I fly to Europe tomorrow to 
look some things over. If all goes well 
I'll have a surprise for you, Call me in 
the country after I get back.” 

The globe-trotting, stock-buying Abels 
is another Abels—more carefully dressed, 
polite to the eyebrows in protocol, a non- 
singing, noninsulting Abels. 

He pops in at Sotheby’s famous Lon- 
don auction rooms, buys in five figures, 
signaling with the gentle lifting of one 
finger, flies home within 24 hours. 

On a hot weekend he'll hit three gun 
shows in three states, flying between, buy- 
ing from lesser dealers and collectors. A 
chartered Cessna meets him at La 


Guardia or JFK for the flight to Dutchess 
County, New York, for a country rest. 

Now he is off to Europe for something 
special. Two months pass, and then the 
call. “I've scored,” Abels sings. “A fan- 
tastic collection of torture equipment. 
600 items gathered by the long-dead Ear] 
of Shrewsbury. Forty thumbscrews alone! 
Fifty beheading swords! Racks. Wheels. 
A device for stretching a man and burn- 
ing his armpits. Flaying knives for skin- 
ning the unfortunate alive. And listen to 
this—an iron maiden! The only iron 
maiden extant. Come see!” 

The drive to Abels’ country place is 
through a marvelously rolling half 
wooded section of Dutchess Country. His 
acreage, on a winding road, backs into 
the farm where F.D.R.. Jr., raises regis- 
tered black Angus cattle. His house is 
spacious, solid brick painted pink and 
surrounded by plum trees. Very digni- 
fied. Then Abels opens the door. 

Gongs sound, lights flash on and off. 

“Burglar alarm, just installed,” he 
gloats. “Loyely tone.” He is in shorts, a 
Scotch in one hand. “Come in, come in. 
I have some of the goodies in the bitse- 
ment. The maiden is resting elsewhere.” 


The huge cellar is jammed with \bels’ 
grim booty: case after case of manacles, 
axes, swords, flaying irons, steel baskets 
for publicly imprisoning the heads of 
the impenitent. 

The drive to the rented barn where 
the maiden reposes is made in near 
silence, heightening anticipation. Proba- 
bly no device of execution more macabre 
or more diabolical has ever been invented 
than this creature designed by the noble- 
men of Nuremburg, Germany, during the 
Dark Ages. 

We enter the barn by a small side door, 
There is an old farmer candling eggs in 
a corner. Beside him she stands, having 
no effect on him whatever. But my host 
is transfixed by Joy. 

She is nearly 10 feet tall, weighs 4,000 
pounds. She is well built of hardwood 
bound in iron straps, and her spiked 
bowels are of iron. The double-breast 
doors are of iron as well, as are their 
spikes which are long enough to pene- 
trate to the heart of the victim. How 
many were dragged to her embrace? No- 
body knows. Her expression is one of 
reserve, challenge, mute revenge. Her 
mood casts a chill. 

“Lovely.” says Abels, walking to her 
side. “Bernie, Bernie, take my picture 
with the Polaroid.” Abels’ assistant fum- 
bles with the camera. Abels stands beside 
her, smiling like a bridegroom. 

At the house again, Abels unwinds 
over a double Scotch, while Porgy and 
Bess floats through the paneled room 
from hi-fi iN ae aie in matching bal- 
conies copied from a French chateau. 

“Do you like the room?” he asks. “I 
saw this oak paneling in an orphanage 
1 had the misfortune to visit. Forty-four 
paneled oak doors. When they ran out 
of foundlings and tore the place down, 
1 was waiting. I love old things. This 
Italian chest, circa 1300. This glass-top 
table is laid over a copper bathtub used 
by a French princess before the Revyolu- 
tion. Botanist I know put in those plant 
ings. Moisture condenses on the glass— 
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constant rainfall, never water it. For all 
I know, the princess is still in there.” 

He talks rapidly, nervously. “The 
torture collection is the turning point. I 
may become a man of leisure, close the 
shop. But do you know what I am going 
to do? I’m moving. Upstairs, get off the 
street, kick the riffraff out, Thirty-odd 
years at 860. I don’t make sudden de- 
cisions, My landlord will miss me. Or will 
he?” 

The blunderbuss broker decides to go 
out fishing. At the stream, he pulls on 
boots. A local, fishing with worms from 
a nearby stump, catches a catfish, laugh- 
ing. Abels laughs with him, ‘Nice fish,” 
he says. “Caught a 20-inch brown trout 
here this spring.” 

But the fish are not biting for him this 
day. We trudge up the hill to the house 
an hour later. On the back porch, a basset 
hound awaits Abels. 

“A neighborhood hobo,’’ he says. We 
go into the house awhile, discuss his 
moving date, then pass out through the 
bugged front door. 

The alarm lets fly. The hound bays. 

“Bernie, kill the bell, hit the switch!” 

“T did.” 

“Hit the other one, too!" 

“T did.” 

Abels gallops into the house. Distant 
curses. The gong gongs on, as Abels re- 
appears. “I shall see you anon,” he says. 
Two miles down the road, an electrician's 
truck passes you traveling at high speed. 
It is a lot of trouble to go through for 40 
thumbscrews and 50 beheading swords, a 
few odd racks and wheels. But they are 
used to him and today the letter carrier 
doesn’t even flinch when Bob answers 
the door wearing a knight’s helmet. 

Now the big stir will be created in the 
city, where supposedly you have to use 
dynamite to get a jaw to drop. 

Moving day at an antique-weapons 
shop! 

A military procession of moving men— 
a traffic stopper like nothing since Lind- 
berg came back from Paris—tramps to the 
new store at 157 East 64th Street. Hun- 
dreds gape while shirt-sleeyved guys lug 
blunderbusses, pikes, crossbows, spears 
and whole suits of armor across the pave- 
ment into the new building. 

Last comes Abels, more bug-eyed than 


ever from the excitement and the strain 
of carrying a heavy wooden box. He sets 
it down in the airy new store on the third 
floor. ‘‘Know what's in there?” he snaps. 
“A skull, an Indian child’s skull. A child 
shot for stealing. Fine collector's item. 
Showed it to my dentist. Very good teeth 
for the period,” he said. 

Abels is soon back in business, en- 
sconced behind his nicked-up desk, and 
the crowd is back swinging cutlasses, but 
a thinner crowd. Abels is worried. 

“A dire mistake, moving. They'll never 
find me. I've lost my friends.” But the 
phone rings faithfully enough. One call 
after another, and then Abels chirping, 
“Charlie! Charlie! Are you in town? 
Come over. Come to the new store and 
hear the big news... .” 

An hour later Charles Addams himself 
arrives. He is a big, affable man, a sur- 
prisingly cheerful fellow. 

“Ah, Charlie!” hoots Abels. “An iron 
maiden, flaying irons, thumbscrews, 
racks, wheels. .. .” For 15 minutes he re- 
cites on the torture collection, finally 
running out of steam. 

“Really, an iron 
Addams. 

“Tt’s true.” 

“And racks, and wheels?” 

“Ah, yes. Six hundred evil items.” 

“Tell me more.” 

The afternoon slips away while these 
specialists hobnob like a couple of fathers 
discussing their children. 

The last of the customers walks re- 
luctantly from the shop. The sun shining 
through the south windows glints on the 
helmets of knights and the spear tips that 
once protected the yeomen of England. 
Abels’ assistant, Bernie Day, shuffles 
around straightening up the place. 

“Well, here we are,” he says sadly. “Up 
on the third floor. | miss the old store 
already. Where do we go next? A whole 
building he'll have yet, with a floor for 
daggers and a floor for muskets, and racks 
and thumbscrews in the basement, and 
his name on the roof.” 

As you go, above the reflective scraping 
of a broom, you hear Abels’ jubilant 
laughter, and the conviction comes over 
you that if the blunderbuss broker lives 
long enough, it will come true. 

—Dale Shaw 


maiden?'' says 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
SPAIN’S PATRIOT BANDIT 


[Continued from page 49] 


They could say—and believe—that they 
were fighting Franco and his kind, but in 
fact, bank robbery and burglary had be- 
come a way of life, with their own re- 
wards. The brothers periodically re- 
cruited other Spanish refugees to form 
gangs which forayed across the Franco- 
Spanish frontier to rob the homes of rich 
Spaniards by night and banks by day. 
Sometimes Quico operated alone. He 
would go through the border point at Le 
Perthus, dressed as a priest and reading 
his breviary with devotion, Sometimes he 
crossed by one of the scores of trails used 
by smugglers over the Pyrenees, or 
through the little principality of An- 
dorra. He was a superb mountaineer, and 
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knew every track and footpath between 
Barcelona and the border. 

Quico’s principal adversary was the 
Guardia Ciwil, the sinister state troopers 
of Spain, famous among tourists for their 
black patent-leather caps with the visors 
turned up at the back. This paramilitary 
force had become completely identified 
with the Franco regime. Its troopers lived 
in barracks, and were forbidden to frater- 
nize with the people. 

But, just as the Guardia was Quico’s 
enemy, Barcelona was his friend, The city 
was the seething heart of the Catalan 
separatists, who wanted their own rule 
apart from Madrid, and yet with Ma- 
drid it had been the most fanatical Re- 
publican center of resistance during the 
war. Now it offered him friends and 
sanctuary, as well as plunder. In the teem- 
ing alleyways of the Chinese Quarter off 
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the Ramblas (no Chinese haye lived 
there for a hundred years, but it keeps 
the name) he could move openly, know- 
ing he would be warned if a patrol of the 
detested Guardia Civil was around, In the 
bordellos of Barcelona he could buy his 
comfort. He had a wife somewhere and 
children, but they were lost in the holo- 
caust of the years, He was sexually in- 
satiable, and it was said that after one of 
his visits, the madame of a house had to 
give the girls several days’ rest to recover 
their strength. Sabater was always in a 
hurry, A wanted man has little ime for 
his wooing. 

Although the heavily censored Spanish 
press was allowed to report only the 
vaguest details, their significance began 
to grow in the public mind, A story about 
a Sabater raid might amount to hardly 
more than a crumb: “The recent robbery 
of the Banco Condal is attributed to the 
renegade Sabater.” But one crumb was 
added to another crumb in such abun- 
dance that the man began to turn into a 
legend. It was not at first a legend be- 
lieved by everyone. Many Spaniards de- 
clared that Sabater was a myth, a fictional 
scapegoat invented by the police for all 
their unsolved crimes. ‘‘Sabater is a fig- 
ment of the fevered imagination of the 
Guardia Civil,’ they said. Any rich 
Barceleno, on being told that his mansion 
had been ransacked “probably by Saba- 
ter,” would be likely to utter an unprint- 
able comment of doubt. But to those who 
knew Quico Sabater as a living, unde- 
feated opponent of the regime, he was a 
genuine hero. 

‘The Guardia Civil was his special tar- 
get. He loved to humiliate its patent- 
leather arrogance. When it warned the 
population that he was a dangerous des- 
perado, fully armed and always ready to 
kill, he coolly robbed the Bank of Vizcaya 
in Barcelona without a gun at all, He 
went into the bank concealing under his 
raincoat an empty condensed milk tin 
painted gray, with a perfectly good fuse 
inserted in it. He lit the fuse in the 
shadow of his coat and quietly left the can 
on a counter. He did not even have to 
give an alarm, The sight of the sputtering 
flame threw the bank's officers and 
customers into panic, and there was a 
stampede for the door. Quico helped him- 
self to 50,000 pesetas, then joined the 


rush of people screaming “Bomb!” He 
took a subway train to the railway sta- 
tion, and made his way back to France as 
a paying passenger. 

But as the years passed, the Spanish 
police began to import new methods from 
the FBI, Scotland Yard and the Sureté. 
Radio communication and the responses 
to it became more efficient, and with the 
hates of the Civil War dimming, the net- 
work of government informers thickened. 
Quico’s jobs became harder. He ventured 
ever more rarely from France into Spain, 
but even so, the gang losses grew. Then 
on October 17, 1949, the youngest brother, 
José, was ambushed in the Catalan city 
of Gerona as he slid down a rope from a 
private house he had been robbing. 
When the searchlights suddenly turned 
on him, he dropped to the ground and 
made a dash for the safety of darkness, 
but several bullets caught him in the 
stomach. As he lay in agony, this lifelong 
atheistic anarchist screamed for a priest 
and begged God for forgiveness. But 
morality makes its own paradoxes, and 
the priest hurrying to give him extreme 
unction arrived seconds after he died. 

Three months later, the second brother, 
Manuel, was betrayed by a French po- 
lice informer. He crossed into Spain by 
a path he believed safe, and the Guardia 
Cwil pounced on him. Disarmed and 
defenseless, he was given a brutal beat- 
ing. When he recovered sufficiently to 
be presented to public view, he was tried 
and condemned to death. Manuel died 
more firmly than his younger brother. 
He refused to receive the last rites of the 
church, and as he walked to the execu- 
tion chamber he hummed a war song of 
the Republicans. It goes to the tune of La 
Cucaracha, and it declares, like so many 
songs of defense, that the enemy would 
not pass: 

Los Falangistas! Los Falangistas! 
Ya no podan nos pasar. ‘ 

Manuel was seated in the garrote chair. 
Quickly the throat piece was clipped in 
place, and the screw was spun, Manuel's 
neck snapped at the nape. According to 
the Spaniards, this traditional form of 
execution causes instantaneous, painless 
death. They defy objectors to produce a 
witness who can testify otherwise. 

Quico Sabater stood alone, He was bit- 
ter, disappointed, savage. Everything he 
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had worked for had failed. His brothers 
in war were dead, he was getting older— 
34 now—and Franco was stronger than 
ever. Even the detested Germans had 
sprung back from the ruins of war. But 
Quico, the fighter, had to live as an exile 
from his beloved Spain in a country 
which held no interest for him, 

For Quico Sabater, anarchism and 
idealism were all but forgotten. Instead, 
terrorism and banditry became his reli- 
gion. For the next 10 years he robbed and 
pillaged. He never hurt innocent people, 
but he cut down mercilessly the forces 
of order who stood in his way. He was a 
one-man arsenal, and went on his raids 
with Schmeisser submachine gun, Colt 
45, flick knife and hand grenades. 
Through these years he stood alone as 
Spain’s most wanted criminal. A reward 
of 100,000 pesetas was put on his head, 
dead or alive. It was not a lot by Ameri- 
can standards—less than $2,000—but to 
a Spanish stool pigeon it was a fortune. 
From Barcelona to the border, the police 
and the Guardia Civil were on constant 
watch. The man who was once a myth 
had become a part of Catalan folklore— 
part Don Quixote tilting at windmills 
in his lonely war against Franco, part 
Don José obsessed by his love of Spain 
as the Don José of opera was obsessed 
by his love of Carmen. 

Frequently Sabater was informed on 
and surrounded, Often the bandits he 
teamed up with were killed, or caught 
and tortured to learn Sabater’s where- 
abouts. But they never knew, and Sabater 
himself was never captured, Sometimes 
he used his superior knowledge of the 
terrain to slip away into the night, leay- 
ing his pursuers facing only each other, 
Sometimes he blazed his way out. In this 
period seven members of the Guardia 
Civil were shot dead by his gun. 

Sabater was under no illusions about 
his longevity. He knew he would die as 
he had lived, because that is the way the 
dice rolls for such a man. His philosophy 
was simple, that of the gangster and out- 
law the world over: “They will never get 

> alive.” 

a7 the years went on, Spanish official 
policy changed toward Sabater. Although 
the press continued to skim very lightly 
over his raids, it began one of the unlike- 
liest publicity campaigns in history, by 
trying to improve the public image of 
the Guardia Civil. The public was in- 
vited to weep for members of the Guardia 
who had been killed by Sabater. Full-page 
pictures of them were run, in the heroic 
poses Spaniards adopt when being pho- 
tographed at weddings or in uniform, 
“Hero Shot by Bandit Sabater,” a head- 
line would say. In the stories that fol- 
lowed, their impeccable family lives, the 
sufferings of their widows and fatherless 
children were described in detail and pic- 
ture designed to harrow. 

Death is tragic and beyond consola- 
tion, but in Spain it has a quality of its 
own which is almost tangible. It can be 
summarized by the fact that the Spanish 
language has two verbs meaning “to be,” 
ser and estar, Ser refers to the permanent, 
the eternal; estar, to something tempo- 
rary, transitory. Yet to be dead is not 
ser but estar, that which changes. The 
Spaniards are a cruel as well as a noble 
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people. They have little humor, but vast 
pride. They don't laugh much, but they 
die like men. Spain’s heroes have to be 
noble, brave and cruel, Sabater was all 
three. When the authorities bewailed the 
martyrdom of the Guardia Civil, the peo- 
ple cried “Olé!” for the man who had 
done the killing. But the end was nearing. 

In the second week of January, 1960, 
a detachment of the Guardia posted on 
the French-Spanish border near Figueras 
was given a tip that Sabater was on the 
move again with a small band of bravos. 
And so he was. Wrapped against the icy 
winds, his face almost completely hidden 
in a thick woolen hood, he led his ma- 
rauders across the line. He was 46 years 
old now, and his bold face was deeply 
lined, his eyes nearly lost behind his high 
Catalan cheekbones. 

The captain of the Guardia at Figueras 
was faced with a problem that was no less 
perplexing because it was old and fa- 
miliar. If the band was headed by Sabater, 
he should telephone the barracks at Ge- 
rona for reinforcements. If it turned out 
that Sabater was not involved, the cap- 
tain would look a fool. Yet he would be 
a bigger fool if Sabater was along and 
escaped again. What the captain did was 
to send out a small patrol, which sur- 
prised Sabater and his men resting in a 
farmhouse. The patrol was driven off 
with gunfire, but when it reported in, the 
captain knew that Sabater was around, 
and he could telephone Gerona in good 
conscience. 


Three rainy days later, Sabater, lead- 
ing a donkey and wearing a peasant’s 
beret, winter cape and heavy clogs, 
knocked on the door of a poor old farmer 
named Juan Salas. 

“Are you hungry?” Sabater asked, and 
the farmer indicated the bareness of his 
home and his cupboard. Sabater took 250 
pesetas, a little less than $5, rag his wal- 
let and gave it to Salas’s wife. “Get eggs 
for all of us, Senora,” he said. We are 
hungry, too, We will have a good meal 
together.” 

He signaled his three men, waiting in 
the safe distance, and they joined him in 
the stone-walled house to share a meal 
of potato omelette—which is often all a 
Spanish peasant has to live on from birth 
to death. 

Sabater was quite relaxed. He was cer- 
tain he had covered his tracks after the 
earlier skirmish. But he had depended 
too much on the rain as an ally. Outside, 
hidden under the dripping trees, a strong 
squad of the Guardia Civil was assem- 
bling, the troopers’ rubber-soled feet 
making no sound, their telltale gleaming 
helmets replaced by berets, their green 
uniforms a perfect camouflage. 

But a dog barked. In the farmhouse 
table, chairs, eggs and wine flew as the 
bandits hurtled from their seats to crouch 
low, guns ready. The farmer and his wife 
shrank to a corner hugging each other, 
petrified with fear. Machine-gun fire 
smashed through the door and the win- 
dowpanes, Sabater fired back through a 
window with his Schmeisser, then hurried 
from his strategic position to help the 
old couple. He exposed himself to fire as 
he helped them upstairs to the compara- 
tive safety of the attic. Coming down at a 
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run, he took two bullets, one in the thigh 
and one in the foot, and hit the ground 
with a curse. 

He dressed his wounds with a first-aid 
kit he carried, while he continued to re- 
turn the fire. He and his men held off 
the Guardia until dusk, but he knew the 
troopers would charge in when darkness 
fell. The one hope of the little band was 
to make use of the brief twilight. Sabater 
held a short tactical discussion with his 
men, then fitted a grenade belt around 
his waist. As soon as there were sufficient 
shadows to give him cover, he slipped 
out a side window and managed to limp 
50 yards unseen to the barn. It was a 
remarkable accomplishment. Sabater’s 
genius for appearing invisible had saved 
him many times before. 

He untied the cows in the barn, then 
pulled the safety pin and exploded the 
grenade outside a window. The terrified 
beasts stampeded out—with Sabater, bent 
low, racing in their middle. In the house 
his three men watched covertly, until they 
thought the troopers had been diverted 
by the onrushing animals. Then the men 
burst out the front door with their tommy 
guns blazing. But they did not have 
Sabater’s luck, and all three fell dead 
from trooper fire. 

Somehow the bleeding Sabater kept 
up with the cattle charging through the 
police lines. A Guardia, a man named 
Francisco Fuente de Castillo, loomed up 
with a tommy gun, but Sabater was 
faster and killed him with a_ bullet 
through the temple. Then he disap- 
peared into the cold night. 

Sabater had done it again. The Barce- 
lona newspapers reported the ambush 
and showed a large picture of Fuente de 
Castillo, Sabater’s eighth victim in the 
Guardia. “Hero Shot by Bandit Sabater,” 
said the inevitable headline, but this time 
the story announced that Sabater had 
been wounded before getting away. 

The citizens of Barcelona laughed as 
usual, but it was an uneasy laugh, and the 
atmosphere in the working-class districts 
was gloomy with foreboding. ‘There was 
a feeling that Sabater's legendary life was 
ebbing away, his 25-year war against 
Franco drawing to a close. 

Two days after the ambush at the 
farm, a ragged and filthy figure, face 
stubbled with thick black beard, trousers 
caked in blood, swung stiffly onto the 
step of a slowly moving locomotive pull- 
ing a train toward Barcelona. Once Saba- 
ter reached Barcelona, he was safe. Friends 
would hide him, and he knew doctors 
who would tend his wounds. He pointed 
his Colt toward the train crew and told 
the engineer not to stop under any cir- 
cumstances until he reached the outskirts 
of the city. “I can’t,” the frightened man 
replied. “When we get to Massanet-Mas- 
sanas, the train is switched to an electric 
locomotive.” 

Sabater should have known, but weari- 
ness and pain had slowed his wits. As 
the switch point approached, he waved 
the gun at the crew. “If you tell the 
Guardia Civil you have seen me,” he said 
roughly, “I swear I'll come back and kill 
all of you.” When the train stopped, he 
hid between the first and second cars. 

Once the new locomotive was con- 
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nected, he slipped into the cab and again 
held the enginecrs at gunpoint. 

“Barcelona,” he said. “Where can I 
hide in this cab?" 

“Nowhere,” one of the men replied. 
“Anything that looks like a hiding place 
is full of high-tension wires. You haven't 
a chance.” 

uico was not listening. He had 
spotted on a shelf a lunch bag of cheese 
sandwiches and pepper-hot sausages. 
With his right hand still pointing the 
gun, he grabbed out the sandwiches with 
his left and gobbled them down, follow- 
ing them with a long draft of purple wine 
from the bottle alongside. 

“Where are we coming to now?” he 
asked, 

“San Celoni.” The engineer peered 
ahead. ‘““There seems to be some kind of 
block on the line beyond the station.” 

“When we get closer, slow down.” 

Sabater knew San Celoni well. It had 
a population of some 6,000, and several 
of h’s friends lived there. But he was un- 
der no illusions. In spite of his threat to 
the crew of the steam train, he knew they 
must have warned the authorities, The 
place would be crawling not only with 
the Guardia Civil and the police, but 
also with trigger-happy civilian posses 
rounded up for the occasion. 

As the train approached San Celoni sta- 
tion, he gazed over the engineers’ shoul- 
ders. He was right. A freight car had been 
placed on the line to stop the train, and 
more than a hundred troopers of the 
Guardia were waiting on either side of 
the track with tommy guns. 

Coming into the station, the track was 
highly banked and made a wide are. 
When the train was about 200 yards 
away, Sabater said, “Now.” 

The train slowed, and Sabater jumped 
on the outer side of the arc—the blind 
side of his pursuers. He landed with a 
cry of pain in the town cemetery. Hiding 
behind a tombstone, he saw the troopers 
race into the train. then he made off. 

His first task was to clean up. His be- 
draggled, bloody appearance was a hope- 
less giveaway. The authorities were look- 
ing for a limping scarecrow. If he could 
shave and find some decent clothes, he 
would have an effective disguise, and he 
could elude them as he always had. 

Even now, knowing the town, Sabater 
was able to keep out of sight. He saw 
street patrols of the Guardia, Jeeps with 
walkie-talkies, and police cars, and he 
was able to duck them all by waiting in 
doorways until they had passed. Like a 
veteran athlete, he could perform the 
tricks of his trade almost from memory. 
He hid until night was falling, then 
reached the door of a man he knew and 
knocked. 

\ strange woman opened the door, 
looked at him—and screamed. 

“Please,” Sabater asked desperately. “I 
must see Senor Gento. He will help me.” 

“He doesn’t live here any more,” said 
the woman. “Go away. Please go away. 
Here, take money.” She reached into her 
bag. 

“T don’t want money,” said Sabater. 
“Give me a razor, that’s all.” 

“A razor?” The woman nodded. “All 
right. Wait here.” 
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She suddenly slammed the door in his 
face, and Sabater could hear bolts being 
thrust home. He was in the heart of a 
town where every man was looking for 
him. He could not even hide among the 
usual outdoor strollers because most 
people were staying home behind locked 
doors. Only Sabater and the forces of 
law and order were at large. He turned 
into a side street, and to his relief saw 
a barbershop. A clean face would be a 
start, and lather would give him a few 
moments’ disguise. He hobbled inside 
and asked for a shave. 

The barber, a small, bald man of ad- 
vancing years and mild disposition, rec- 
ognized him and shook his head. “I’m not 
frightened of you, Sabater,” he said. “T 
fought you anarchists in the war, and 
I've been fighting you ever since.” He 
pointed to the wall where a portrait of 
General Franco was hung. 

This was no time for political argu- 
ment. Sabater, with hands shaking in 
spite of himself, pulled out his wallet 
and offered a 500-peseta note. “There,” 
he said. “I'm not making war. Take it 
all. All of it. Just clean me up.” 

The little barber drew himself up, and 
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said dramatically, “Kill me. Kill me. 
That's all you know how to do. Murder.” 

“T don’t kill unarmed men,” said 
Francisco Sabater. “Not even Falangis- 
tas.” And he went out again into the 
night. The brave little barber's name was 
also Francisco—Francisco Garcia—and he 
was later acclaimed as a hero, as indeed he 
was. Spain is long on heroes. 

Sabater, in the street, knew that unless 
he found sanctuary within a matter of 
minutes, he could measure the life left 
him in just that time. His wounds 
throbbed, and he was almost on the 
point of collapse. Like the good soldier 
he was, he had kept all his arms until 
now, his Schmeisser tommy gun dangling 
from his shoulder. Its weight was sud- 
denly too much, and he dropped it. For 
whatever last defense he was capable of, 
his Colt would be sufficient. 

There was one hope left—one other 
man who could help him, José Giner, an 
old Civil War comrade who had hidden 
him before. Again by skill and luck, Saba- 
ter managed to reach the house unseen 
and knocked on the door. 

Giner recognized him at once through 
the filth and hair and pulled him inside, 
but there barred the way and kept the 


door open. It was as if he were expecting 
Sabater and had planned his speech. 
“Quico,” he said, “I can’t help you.” 

Sabater conyulsively clutched his 
friend’s arm. “You have to. You are my 
last chance. Just give me a suit of clean 
clothes, let me shave and put fresh dress- 
ing on my wounds, and I'll be out of 
your house in five minutes. I’ll hide out 
somewhere until I can get a bus or train 
to Barcelona. Then I'm safe.” 

“T can’t. The Guardia Civil have been 
here already,” said the unhappy Giner. 
“They are searching the house of every- 
one who was on the Republican side in 
the war. They have arrested some.” 

“But I’m so close to safety,’ Sabater 
pleaded. “I can be in Barcelona tonight, 
in a clean bed. It isn’t 50 kilometers 
away. Even looking like this I’ve been 
able to dodge the Guardia for two days. 
Just give me a razor, some clothes, some 
soap, a piece of bread if you can spare 
it. I'll change somewhere else, and get the 
water from a pump. They will never rec- 
ognize me. 

Giner shook his head in the darkness 
and tried gently to push his old comrade 
back outside, but Sabater, furious, struck 
the arm away and snarled an insult. The 
sound and the flurry of movement in the 
doorway attracted the attention of a soli- 
tary man who was walking gingerly up 
the street carrying a tommy gun. He was 
Abel Rocha Sanz, the town watchman, 
and although he had never before han- 
dled such a gun, he had been given it that 
evening to join the manhunt for Sabater. 
At the barracks, when it was turned over 
to him, the idea of stalking the streets on 
the alert for a killer had seemed like a 
fine adventure. 

Now he cursed his luck. With hun- 
dreds of troopers, police and armed 
civilians scouring San Celoni, it had to 
be Abel Rocha who found himself face 
to face with the devil. For a moment the 
two men stood looking at each other at 
a distance of 10 paces or so, Sabater sav- 
age and bearded, with glittering eyes and 
the bared teeth of a cornered animal, 
Rocha shaking like rubber. The watch- 
man swung his tommy gun toward Saba- 
ter, but fear made his finger freeze on 
the trigger. Sabater then fired his Colt, 
but weariness had affected his usually 
unerring aim, and the bullet hit Rocha 
in the thigh. 

The man screamed and fell, his eyes 
closed in pain and terror, and his finger 
contracted reflexively on the trigger. The 
gun made an earsplitting din in the si- 
lence of the empty streets. The entire 
magazine hit Sabater in the head and 
body, spinning him completely around, 
and he fell dead on his face. Within 
seconds the street was filled with Jeeps 
and beeping, light-flashing police cars, 
and the Guardia and the police stood 
around the body from which blood still 
welled. 

The last of the great bandidos had 
been killed not by the Guardia Civil, or 
the Falangistas, or any personal repre- 
sentative of General Franco, but by an 
honest Spanish citizen who had never 
fired a gun before. That is how Francisco 
Sabater would have chosen it. In death 
he had won his last victory. 

—Geoftrey Bocca 
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was as high as a kite. This was the first intimation, his way of 
Saying, that I might make the varsity. 

Dismissed, I raced to the locker room at a 10-second clip and 
refused to leave until the manager arrived and had me outfitted 
for the next day's practice. That encounter with the head coach 
turned out to be the thrill and the highlight of my football 
career at West Point. 

Thereafter, in no game or practice session could the coaches 
claim I lacked pugnacity and combativeness. Although I had put 
on almost 20 pounds since the previous season, I was still light 
for line plunging and line backing. But my enthusiasm made up 
somewhat for my lack of tonnage. On one occasion, an oppos- 
ing player shouted to the referee, “Watch that man!” pointing at 
me. 

The referee with some astonishment asked, “Why? Has he 
slugged you or roughed you up?” 

The man replied, ‘‘No! But he’s going to.” 

I was used consistently as a varsity player, entitling me to a 
football letter; and I had every reason to think that I had an- 
other two seasons ahead of me. But in the Tufts game—only a 
week or so before the Navy contest—I suffered what I thought was 
a minor injury. I was plunging, having broken through the line, 
and a man got his hands on my foot. I twisted and threw my 
weight against it as I turned. Although my knee swelled rapidly, 
the inflammation was accompanied by little pain. I was hospi- 
talized for two or three days waiting for the swelling to disap- 
pear. Then, discharged, with no warning from the medical men 
that the joint was permanently weakened and with no instruc- 
tions to be cautious in using it for at least a while, my only worry 
was the fear that the coaches would keep me benched for the 
next two weeks, depriving me of any chance for glory against 
Nayy. As it turned out, they had no other option. 

A few days after release from the hospital, I reported to the 
riding hall. While taking part in “monkey drill,” I leaned off 
my horse to vault over him as he jumped a low hurdle. In this 
fairly easy exercise, the momentum of a trained animal helps 
pull the rider from the ground as, hand on the neck straps, he 
levers himself into the air and over the horse. The landing shock 
to my injured knee was more than it could take. I ended on the 
ground with my leg twisted behind me. Cartilages and tendons 
obviously were badly torn. 

In the hospital, the doctors spent four days straightening my 
leg, a process so painful that I scarcely slept during the ordeal. 
They put the leg in a plaster cast but when later I was again 
released from the hospital-and tried to use it, I learned to my 
dismay that rugged sports were denied to me from then on. To 
this day I have to be careful in my movements, Periodically in 
the past half-century I have had to spend time in the hospital 
to recover from careless straining of that injured knee. 
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The end of my career as an active football player had a pro- 
found effect on me. While I did not wholly give up exercise, my 
activities were now limited to simple gymnastics, walking, and 
calisthenics. I have often wondered why, at that moment, I did 
not give increased attention to studies. Instead, as the academic 
record attests, I gave less. I was almost despondent and several 
times had to be prevented from resigning by the persuasive 
efforts of classmates. Life seemed to have little meaning; a need 
to excel was almost gone. 

Regulations allowed cadets to smoke in their rooms, durin 
study periods, if they used pipes or cigars. Cigaret smoking, i 
discovered, brought serious penalties. So I started smoking 
cigarets. These could not be purchased at the cadet store but 
loose Bull Durham tobacco was available and I became a “roll- 
your-own” smoker. 

During the short interval between supper and Call to Quar- 
ters for study, I was asked one day by one of the better students 
in the class to come to his room. He wanted to talk over some 
pices of business—I’ve forgotten the subject. When I arrived, 

€ was properly uniformed, deep in study of one of his text- 
books. I lounged in, sat down, and reaching into a pocket, pro- 
duced tobacco and papers to roll a cigaret. 

I happened to look up and saw a horror-stricken face. “What's 
the matter with you?” I asked. 

“Please, Ike, if you must smoke, take that cigaret out into the 
hall and I'll talk to you through the door.” 

“Well, I didn’t ask to come here. You wanted to see me. Do 
you or don’t you?” 

“Oh yes,” he said in distress, “but don't you see if the Tac 
[the tactical officer in charge of a company] finds ashes or 
tobacco on the fioor, I’ll get a demerit for untidiness. This could 
cost me a file in my class standing, I can’t afford it.” (A man’s 
initial seniority in the Army follows his class standing at the 
time of commission.) 

Well, I obliged by stepping outside his room and after listen- 
ing to what he had to say, left. I wanted to avoid embarrassing 
him, but I was so engrossed in thinking about his anxiety to 
avoid a single demerit that I carelessly walked out of the bar- 
racks with the cigaret lighted. It was a shock, then, to hear the 
Tac’s voice say, “Mr. Eisenhower, put out that cigaret.” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered ruefully. This was a multiple demerit 
offense and I would pay the penalty not only in academic stand- 
ing but in serving a number of hours in room confinement. 
Somehow or other, I had come out of the small end of the horn. 

Things continued to run downhill. An incident—indeed a les- 
son—that is vivid in my mind is one in which I learned the 
wickedness of arrogance and the embarrassment that can come 
about by the lack of consideration for others. 

When I became a Yearling, I did my part like others in this 
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lofty position to see that the new Plebes appreciated the superior 
quality of upperclassmen. In order to deflate the already down- 
trodden and lonely Plebes, there were a number of standard 
questions which, voiced as roughly as possible, were intended to 
crush him eyen more deeply into the mire of inferiority. One 
was, “Mister, what’s your P.C.S.?” Versa rilson “Previous Con- 
dition of Servitude” or, in clearer langauge, ‘““What did you do 
before you came to West Point?”) 

J ran into a Plebe from my own state. Or, to be more pre- 
cise, this young fellow, running down the street to carry out 
the orders he had received from a cadet officer, ran into me. He 
was knocked down. I reacted with a bellow of astonishment and 
mock indignation. Noting that he looked rather defeated, I de- 
manded, with all the sarcasm and scorn I could muster in my 
voice, “Mr. Dumgard, what is your P.C.S.2"” And added, “You 
look like a barber.” 

He stood up, said softly, “I was a barber, sir.” 

I didn't have enough sense to apologize to him on the spot 
and make a joke of the whole thing. I just turned on my heel 
and went to my tent where my roommate was sitting. I looked 
at him and said, “I’m never going to craw] another Plebe as long 
as I live. As a matter of fact, they'll have to run over and knock 
me out of the company street before I'll make any attempt again. 
I've just done something that was stupid and unforgivable. I 
managed to make a man ashamed of the work he did to earn 
a living.” 

And never again, during the remaining years at the U.S. M.A., 
did I take it upon myself to crawl (correct harshly) a Plebe. 

About midway in our West Point course we began the study of 
integral calculus. The subject was interesting but the problems 
could be intricate. One morning after recitations, the instructor, 
a captain, said that on the following day the problem would 
be one of the most difficult of all. Because of this he was giving 
us, on the orders of the head of the mathematics department, 
an explanation of the approach to the problem and the answer. 
The explanation was long and inyolved. It was clear that he was~ 
doing his task completely by rote and without any real under- 
standing of what he was talking about. Because I was a lazy stu- 
dent with considerable faith in my luck, I decided there was 
little use in trying to understand the solution. After all, with 12 
students in the section, the odds were 1] to one that I would 
not be tapped to solve this problem. 

The following morning I was chosen. Going to the board, on 
which I was required to produce the solution, and then explain 
it to the instructor, I had not the foggiest notion of how to 
begin. I did remember the answer given by the instructor and 
wrote it in the corner of the board. 

I set to work. I had to make at least a good start on the prob- 
lem, show something or receive a zero which would do nothing 
for me in a course where my grades were far from high. More- 
over, I could be reported to the disciplinary department for 
neglect of duty in that I had deliberately ignored the long ex- 
planation. With this in the back of my mind I sought in every 
possible way to jog my memory. 

After trying several solutions that seemed to relate, at least 
remotely, to the one I dimly remembered from the morning be- 
fore, I encountered nothing but failure. Finally, with only min- 
utes remaining, I worked out one approach that looked fairly 
reasonable. No one could have been more amazed than I when 
this line of action agreed exactly with the answer already written 
on the board. I carefully went over the work, sat down, and 
awaited my turn to recite. I was the last man in the section to be 
called upon. 

With some trepidation I started in. It took me a short time 
to explain my simple solution—indeed it had to be simple or 
I never would have stumbled upon it. At the end, the instructor 
turned on me angrily and said, ‘Mr. Eisenhower, it is obvious 
that you know nothing whatsoeyer about this problem. You 
memorized the answer, put down a lot of figures and steps that 
have no meaning whatsoever, and then wrote out the answer 
in the hope of fooling the instructor.” 

I hadn't been well prepared but this was tantamount to call- 
ing me a cheat, something that no cadet could be expected to 
take calmly. I reacted heatedly and started to protest. Just then 
I heard Major Bell, the associate professor of mathematics who 
had entered the room for one of his occasional inspections, 
interrupting. 

I reeognized the voice of authority and shut up, although ac- 
cording to my classmates’ description that night, I was not only 
red-necked and angry, but ready to fight the entire academic 
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department, I would have been kicked out on a charge of in- 
subordination if I had not been stopped. 

Major Bell spoke to the instructor, “Captain, please have Mr. 
Eisenhower go through that solution again.” 

Major Bell heard it out and then said. “Captain, Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s solution is more logical and easier than the one we've 
been using, I’m surprised that none of us, supposedly good 
mathematicians, has stumbled on it. It will be incorporated in 
our procedures from now on.” 

This was a blessing. A moment before I had an excellent 
chance of being expelled in disgrace from the Academy. Now, at 
least with one officer, I was sitting on top of the world. This did 
nothing to endear me to the captain. I never again got a good 
grade from him. That instructor was the only man I met at 
West Point for whom I ever developed any lasting resentment. 
But from that day on, I've tried always to remember in my 
prayers of thankfulness one Major Bell. 

Fett 

The knee that kept me from playing either football 
or baseball eventually came close to changing my life more 
drastically. During the year following my injury the football and 
medical authorities tried every experiment and exercise they 
could think of to get me back into condition. My principal ex- 
ercises were distance running and using the rowing machine in 
the gymnasium, They sent for all sorts of braces. I think they 
tried a dozen types during the year. None helped enough. Noth- 
ing kept my knee from becoming dislocated under strain. 

Once they knew the struggle was hopeless, Captain Dailey, 
who had become the new coach, suggested that I could keep up 
my interest in football by coaching the junior varsity, or the 
squad we called Cullum Hall. This was made up of men of all 
classes who were, because of lack of speed or size or agility, not 
quite good enough to make the first team. I got interested in this 
coaching idea and tried it. 

The junior varsity began doing so well that we attracted 
crowds of good size tor our games against important secondary 
schools, like East Orange and the New York Military Academy. 
At the end of my final season with Cullum Hall, I was surprised 
and honored when a delegation from the squad interrupted a 
session of my favorite indoor sport and presented me with a set 


‘of mother-of-pearl cuff links right at the poker table. 


As the time neared for graduation, I was called to the office 
of Colonel Shaw, who was head of the medical department. He 
had just completed a review of my medical history at West Point. 
This consisted almost exclusively of my torn-up knee and sub- 
sequent recurrences, which had me in the hospital from time 
to time. He said that he might find it necessary to recommend 
that while I be graduated and receive a diploma, I not be com- 
missioned in the Army. 

This was a time when the Army was small. Its total strength 
in the spring of 1915 was approximately 120,000. The graduat- 
ing class at West Point more than supplied the immediate de- 
mand for second lieutenants. The authorities were very careful 
not to commission anyone who had a serious physical difficulty, 
one that might cause his early retirement and make him a drain 
on the government throughout his life because of disability 
pension. 

When Colonel Shaw had finished, I said that this was all right 
with me. I remarked that I had always had a curious ambition to 
go to the Argentine, and I might go there and see the place, 
maybe even live there for two or three years. 

He was obviously surprised that anyone so close to commis- 
sion as a second lieutenant would take the news so equably. I 
may have been the first in his experience who was not seriously 
upset by the possible termination of all military ambitions. He 
said he would think the matter over. 

Within a few days he sent for me again. “I think, Mr. Eisen- 
hower,” he said, “that if you’d apply for service in the coast 
artillery, I would be justified in recommending your commis- 
sion.” 

To which I replied: ‘Colonel, I do not want a commission in 
the coast artillery.” 

The coast artillery of those days had no duty with the mobile 
Army. Except for such staff work as its officers might be called 
on to do, it worked exclusively with the handling of coastal de- 
fenses, mostly big guns. These monsters of heavy ordnance had 
never been fired against an invading force. For that matter, they 
were seldom fired in practice for the cost of a large shell was a 
small fortune in the eyes of an army long accustomed to frugal 
appropriations. A coast artillery corps career—to those outside 
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it—provided a numbing series of routine chores and a minimum 
of excitement. 

Colonel Shaw seemed disturbed at my abrupt refusal of his 
suggestion, perhaps because, as it turned out, he had served with 
the coast artillery himself. He brought the interview to an end, 
and I thought, “Well, that’s that.” 

Once more I was called back by Colonel Shaw. He had been 
going over my entire record, he said, and found that my most 
serious injury had been aggravated by a riding accident. I 
confirmed this. He said, “Mr, Eisenhower, if you will not sub- 
mit any requests for mounted service on your preference card, 
1 will recommend to the academic board that you be commis- 
sioned.” 

The preference card given to each cadet before his gradua- 
tion required him to put down his choices for the several ser- 
vices of the Army he would like to join. Top-ranking students 
asked for the engineers for in that branch promotion was faster 
than in the others. Next in preferred priority was the field 
artillery. The infantry, coast artillery, and the cavalry were avail- 
able to the lower two-thirds of the class. Each branch had its 
adherents. 

Although I liked horses, the horse cavalry was out and I didn’t 
want to try for the field artillery. So I told Colonel Shaw that 
my ambition was to go to the infantry. To which he said, “All 
right, I'll recommend you for a commission, but with the stipula- 
tion that you will ask for no other service in the Army.” 

When the time came for me to submit my preference card I 
put down znfantry first, infantry second and infantry third. 

In defense of Colonel Shaw and other officers who decided to 
recommend me for commission, I should put in that my West 
Point record was not all bad. Perhaps I have overstressed my 
slight differences with the disciplinary code and the academic 
life. {ff my nonchalance was a bit offensive, they probably also 
recognized it as being defensive as well. I had been a coach, a 
cheerleader, I gave talks to the Corps before games. One report 
on my early performance even said—it was shown to me years 
Tater—that I was “born to command.” The man who wrote that 
was either a reckless prophet or he had relaxed his standards. 
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efore graduating from West Point, each cadet also 

expressed his personal preference for duty station. 

I put down the Philippines. It seemed logical that 

I'd draw the tour, since it was not a popular as- 

signment at the time, so 1 bought only tropical 
uniforms. This left me a considerable sum from the money 
the treasurer of West Point drew out of each cadet’s monthly 
pay toward the purchase of his first outfit as a commissioned 
officer. The President himself was required to sign every com- 
mission and when I graduated, Mr. Wilson was somewhat 
preoccupied with Mexican troubles and with a war that had 
been going on in Europe since August 1914. I received no 
orders for assignment for several months. 

Returning to my home, I set out to have a good time, and did, 
It was not long before my funds were exhausted. My father was 
an understanding man and now that I was a grown fellow of 25 
years, instead of his giving me an allowance, I made an arrange- 
ment to borrow sums from him to be repaid after my commis- 
sion. This indebtedness didn't disturb me because I was sure I 
could soon pay it off. Then, with my equipment surplus spent, 
and in debt to my father, I received orders to go to Texas. 

Assignment to a continental station meant that all the uni- 
forms necessary had to be in an officer's possession, I was really 
up against it, In Leavenworth, Kansas, there was a uniformer 
named Springe, one of the best in the United States—and also 
one of the most expensive. There was nothing to do but go 
down to see Mr. Springe. I told him my problem and told him I 
would have to buy on credit. This was agreeable to him and he 
made all my necessary O. D. and blue uniforms. 

The reason why the assignment to the Philippines didn’t come 
through was understandable. It had to do with part of President 
Wilson's concerns. Since 1911, our relations with Mexico had 
steadily worsened and more and more of the Regular Army were 
stationed along the common border, all the way from California 
to Brownsville in Texas. This service was disagreeable and living 
conditions were rough. Of course, as the youngest second lieuten- 
ants in the Army, many of the members of the West Point Class 
of 1915 went there. 

When I finally reached my regiment, with headquarters in 
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San Antonio, Texas, I was properly uniformed but also badly 
in debt. First, I receiyed my delayed three months’ pay and this 
gave me a substantial payment on my debt to Mr. Springe. (At 
that time, a second lieutenant’s pay was $141.67 pet month.) 
Because I was not intrigued by the social life of the post, and 
because I began receiving small checks from participants in 
poker games of cadet days who had been temporarily impover- 
ished, gradually I started to pay off the rest of my debts. 
Fetrtcteye 


One Sunday afternoon in October, as Officer of the Day, I 
walked out of the Bachelor Officers Quarters to make an in- 
spection of guard posts. On the walk across the street was a small 
group of people, one of whom was Lulu Harris, the popular wife 
of Maj. Hunter Harris. 

“Tke,” she called, “I haye some people I'd like you to meet.” 

“Sorry, Mrs. Harris,” I called back, “I’m on guard and have 
to start an inspection trip.” 

She then turned to one young girl, as I discovered later, and 
said, ‘“‘Humph! The woman hater of the post.” 

Naturally, this caught the attention of the girl, who said 
something to Mrs. Harris that caused her to call once more. “We 
didn’t ask you to come over to stay. Just come oyer here and 
meet these friends of mine.” 

I hadn't any objection and so, in guard uniform, which was 
olive drab with campaign hat and blouse and sidearms, walked 
stiffly across the street to say a polite greeting to the little family 
gathered around Mrs. Harris. Their name was Doud. They 
were from Denver and they spent the winter months each year 
in San Antonio. The one who attracted my eye instantly was 
a vivacious and attractive girl, smaller than ayerage, saucy in 
the look about her face and in her whole attitude. If she had 
been intrigued by my reputation as a woman hater, I was in- 
trigued by her appearance. I said that 1 had to make the rounds 
- all the guard posts and asked whether she would like to go 
along. 

To my astonishment, she turned to her mother, said a few 
words, and went off with me. That was the entrance into my life 
of Mamie Geneva Doud. 

While it soon became almost routine for me to call on her, 
except on the nights when I was on duty, I had more time than 
money to spend on courtship. During the late fall, however, I 
had one very fortunate evening in which there was more income 
than outgo. Two of my former classmates had come to San 
Antonio to take physical examinations for transfer to the Ayia- 
tion Section of the Signal Corps, as our Air Force was then 
called. They were heroes; anyone who succeeded in getting into 
Aviation was automatically assured of a 50-percent rise in pay. 
The two young men, ealeerane their forthcoming entry into 
what they said was the “elite” of the whole service, had organ- 
ized a little gambling game, shooting craps. The game had been 
underway in the Infantry Club for an hour or so when I walked 
in. 

They greeted me joyfully, saying, “Come on, get in here. We're 
getting everyone’s money because we want to give a big party to 
celebrate our start in flying.” 

“I'm sorry,” I said. “You fellows don’t want me: I've got two 
silver dollars in my pocket and that’s all. You can’t use me in that 
game.” 

They jeered, good-naturedly, and one said, ‘Come on and put 
it in. Every little bit helps.” 

By dinner-time, I had run my two dollars up to a hundred. 
When the time came for me to leave to keep a date with Mamie, 
the two new flyers, now flying low, insisted I had to keep on 

laying. 

“Well, I'll tell you what we will do. Both of you seem to 
be losers in about the same amount,” I said. “I'll take my two 
dollars, put them back in my pocket, and I'll divide my win- 
nings into two equal piles. Each of you cam take one roll, You 
can either lose or win and it’s okay with me.” 

Lucky or not, they just couldn’t see themselves taking a shot 
at 50 dollars each on one turn of the dice. They refused and 
the game was over. The following morning I sent a draft to 
Leavenworth. That completed my payments to Mr. Springe for 
uniforms. Now I was out of debt to everyone except my father. 

As the winter wore on, I became more and more enamored 
of the girl I had met in October. I gave her my class ring on 
Valentine Day, 1916, and we tentatively agreed to plan on the 
wedding for the following November, when Mamie would be 


Months earlier 1 had applied for transfer to the Aviation 
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Section. Almost as soon as Mr. Doud had given his tentative 
approval of our engagement, I received word that my applica- 
tion for transfer application had been approved and I was to 
report to the post hospital at Fort Sam Houston to take a physi- 
cal examination. That night I went to the Douds’ house walking 
on air. I liked the idea of flight training and of course the 50- 
percent more pay held out great and glittering promise to a 
man on his way to marriage. To the assembled family I told my 
story. There was some chilliness in the atmosphere; indeed the 
news of my good fortune was greeted with a large chunk of 
silence. 

The silence was broken by Mr. Doud himself, who said that 
they had been ready to take me into their family but if I were 
so irresponsible as to want to go into the dangerous flying busi- 
ness just when I was thinking of being married, he and Mrs. 
Doud would have to withdraw their consent. For the next couple 
of days, I pondered the matter in misery. As anxious as I was to 
try it, the Aviation Section was just another form of military 
service. With a more serious attitude toward life, perhaps I 
Should take a broader look at my future in the military. Pos- 
sibly I had been too prone to lead a carefree, debt-ridden life. 
Now I would set my sights on becoming the finest Army officer 
I could be, regardless of the branch in which I might serve. I 
announced to everyone's relicf that I was ready to give up avia- 
tion. 

As a symbol of my new seriousness and sacrifice, I stopped 
smoking ready-made cigarets, which were then about $1.00 a 
carton, and went back to rolling my own. 


Relations between the United States and Mexico deteriorated 
throughout 1915 and early 1916, In January 1916, 19 American 
citizens removed from a train in Chihuahua were shot to death. 
Although Pancho Villa, a Mexican revolutionist who had sworn 
vengeance against the United States, disclaimed responsibility 
for this specific crime, he did march his irregulars toward 
Columbus, New Mexico, intending to stage a raid across the 
international boundary. The attack took place on March 9. 
More than 200 of Villa’s irregulars were killed while the Ameri- 
can losses were comparatively slight—seven soldiers and eight 
civilians killed. 

Wilson now decided that the time had come to punish the 
Mexican forces that were causing us so much trouble. As a 
consequence, the so-called ‘‘Punitive Expedition” was put 
together and given the mission of capturing Villa and totally 
dispersing his men. 

Letters from my fiancee—who was back with her family in 
Denver—began to show more and more alarm about the possi- 
bility of my going into Mexico. That seemed to Mamie like 
going around the world. I told her that my application for 
service with the Punitive Expedition had gotten me nowhere 
but she was nervous nevertheless about the United States getting 
into one war or another, the more so because our relations with 
Germany were steadily getting worse. Finally we reached the 
conclusion that we should advance the date of our wedding. 
I asked for 20 days’ leave. I was given 10. 

I had to get to Denver. I had no wedding ring and it was 
Sunday. I looked up a friend who worked for the Lockwood 
National Bank of San Antonio, told him my story, gave him an 
estimate of my needs, and exposed my cash resources, which 
were somewhere on the order of $250. 

He laughed and said that this would be satisfactory and any 
overdrafts that I might write during the period would be 
honored. In those days the credit rating of an Army officer 
was of the highest order. 

Next I went, still on Sunday, to find another friend who was 
the manager of Hertzberg’s, a jewelry store. I told him I needed 
a wedding ring—which Mamie and I had tentatively selected 
earlier—and I had to keep enough cash to pay railway fare, 
to say nothing of my wife’s when we started back from Denver. 
He opened the store, gave me the ring on credit, valued at 
something like $70. So with a new ring, new debts, 10 days, 
and high hopes, I started on my journey. 

We were married on July 1, 1916, by a Presbyterian minister, 
named Doctor Williamson. On that date I was also advanced 
one rank to first lieutenant. Our honeymoon was a weekend 
at a nearby mountain resort, Eldorado Springs. We went back 
to Mamie’s home for one or two days, then took the Union 
Pacific to Abilene, reaching there at about 4 in the morning. 
My father met us at the station and we went home. 

After a full eight hours, we took the train again. We reached 
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San Antonio to be greeted by young Army friends, laden with 
all sorts of packages. In our old bachelor quarters of two rooms 
and a bath, there were all sorts of gifts, most of them containing 
the latest electrical appliances. There was a chafing dish, a 
coffee percolator, a toaster, a broiler and a tiny stove. They 
seemed to me at first glance more decorative than functional 
but as we soon discovered, we'd have use for them. 

The officers’ mess was located across the street. It was con- 
venient, but in the hands of the alleged cooks, the food lacked 
flavor, glamour, probably even nutrients. We decided to try 
to subsist on our own. Mamie knew even less about cooking 
than I. But our table fare began to includé pot roast, steaks 
and chicken—all of which were plentiful and cheap—and the 
meals became so presentable that now and then we could invite 
in a couple of friends. 

Soon after we were married, I was made Provost Marshal of 
the post. We had a certain amount of trouble keeping order 
for a while, with untrained soldiers and time on their hands, 
and conflict between the Regular Army and the National Guard. 
I went out on a patrol with two men one evening, checking on 
bars and other establishments of dim repute. Suddenly there 
was a shot in the street, almost beside my car. I heard it thud, 
saw the flame but did not hear the whine. We looked around 
and there was a second shot. By then my corporal, a huge fellow, 
had located the shooter and he dragged him out of an alley, 
not being unduly gentle about it. 

“Hey, watch it,” the man said harshly. “I’m an officer.” And 
he was, a lieutenant. 

“T don’t care what you are,” said the corporal. “You shot 
at my lieutenant.” 

We turned him in and a National Guard court fined him five 
dollars. Penalties were stiffer later but there were times when 
I was frightened for Mamie. One of the few women in an Army 
camp, there were many occasions when she had to be alone. 
I gave her a .45 pistol and showed her, carefully, how to use 
it if such ever became necessary. She took it all seriously. 

One morning, as a check, I said, “Mamie, let’s see you get 
your pistol out—as if there were somebody trying to break in 
through the front door.” 

She went to look for it. We had rented a piano and she had 
the pistol hidden behind the piano, inside a bedding roll, under 
other possessions, and in general so far buried that she couldn't 
have gotten it out in a week, much less in a hurry. I decided 
to keep on concentrating on trying to make the camp safer. 

By early spring, 1917, the dangers and irritations along our 
southern border had been reduced, and conditions between the 
United States and Germany had worsened. In April President 
Wilson went before the Congress and asked for a declaration 
of war. 

As usual, our country was sadly—close to totally—unprepared. 
While we had mobilized a few more regular regiments in 1916, 
the strength of the Regular Army was awfully small. One of the 
methods for expanding the Army was to draw cadres of officers 
and men from each regular regiment to form either one or two 
more regiments around them with recruits. My regiment, the 
19th Infantry, was directed to form the 57th and I was chosen 
to go with the new group. 

The cadre to which I was assigned had only five or six officers 
including the colonel, and so all of us had to fill several posts 
until more officers could be obtained. My job was to be regi- 
mental supply officer. And my orders were enough to dismay 
a young man who had less than two years of commissioned 
service. 

The colonel, D. J. Baker, told me that within two or three 
days 3,000 recruits would reach the now vacant Camp Wilson, 
just out of Fort Sam Houston. They would be coming with 
only their clothing and barracks bags. I was to be responsible 
for giving them supper that evening and providing them there- 
after with shelter, food, supplies and anything else that men 
needed to subsist and train. 

Fortunately I had one experienced noncommissioned officer 
with me, named Alexander. He had been in the supply business 
a long time. We borrowed trucks here and there, we found 
enough tent shelter to cover the arriving men from the weather, 
and we somehow appropriated enough food to give them at 
least a meager sort of meal both the first evening and the next 
morning. 

Shortly it was decided that we would not stay in our present. 
position but would move 20 miles out of San Antonio to a- 
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place called Leon Springs, along Fredericksburg Road. There 
was not a building or shelter at Leon Springs of any kind. It did 
boast one well, from which we could draw fresh water. 

From the beginning, the great mobilization of 1917 meant 
that the competition for supplies was keen among the new regi- 
ments. I made friends with every officer from every supply 
service. I haunted the quartermaster, ordnance, engineer and 
medical services, constantly pleading the case of our new infan- 
try regiment. A contingent of newly-commissioned officers 
arrived, and we were at full strength in numbers, at least, but 
the men were denied almost everything needed with which to 
prepare for war. 

We remained short of critical supplies. I kept hammering 
away and the War Department frantically accumulated every- 
thing that was already manufactured and sent it along. Train- 
ing was intense and the Texas summer made it anything but 
easy. But the supply department seemed to be the focus of all 
trouble. The companies and battalions wanted more—more of 
everything. We couldn’t get the supplies, by and large, so we 
were resented by our own people and repelled by the supply 
services. 

I assembled the junior supply officers of the regiment—those 
who worked with companies and battalions—for a lecture on 
supply in the field. It was a cloudy day and we had gathered 
just outside my tent, under a large tree. A drizzling rain started 
but we put on raincoats and kept on. The weather became 
more threatening. Then there was a terrific bolt of lightning. 
The next thing I knew I was lying on my back in the mud and 
an enlisted man was pushing down on my ribs, trying to bring 
me back from unconsciousness. I did not feel any particular 
harm except when they picked me up and I shook myself, I had 
a splitting headache. The adjutant, Capt. Walton Walker, was 
a friend of mine. Feeling a little woozy, I walked over to his 
tent. He was in a state of upset himself. Walton had been tele- 
phoning when the big shock came—it hit the telephone line— 
the phone flew out of his hand and across the room and he had 
an arm that was rapidly turning black and blue. 

Colonel Baker often remarked that he was the only regimen- 
tal commander in the Army whose entire staff had been struck 
by lightning and lived to tell about it. 

During the summer months of 1917, our regiment rapidly 
rounded into form. The training program was intensive and 
in most respects enlightened. Because Walker, the adjutant, 
and I were so close to Colonel Baker, he gradually heaped more 
and more jobs upon us. For example, the colonel was something 
of a dyspeptic and fussy about his meals. He complained con- 
stantly about the quality of the food and after having tried the 
mess officer's job on several other people, he gaye me the posi- 
tion. This of course was in addition to my other duties of trying 
to supply a regiment of 3,500 men with mules, transportation, 
weapons, shelter and all manner of hardware. 

But supplying the colonel was its own war. The meal at 
which Colonel Baker was always present and about which he 
voiced his sharpest criticism was breakfast. I had heard him talk 
often of his liking for game. This gave me an idea. 

Both Walton Walker and I liked to shoot. We took off each 
morning at about 4 a.m., got on our horses, and went to one of 
several fields in which we found doves in plentiful supply. 
We would shoot a few, bring them back, dress them, and by the 
time the colonel was ready for breakfast at about 8, he'd have 
a fine meal out of our morning shoot. 

Everybody in the regiment became interested in equipment. 
All of us implicitly believed that once we were fully supplied 
and equipped, we’d be sent overseas. This was every man’s 
ambition. 

Each Saturday morning, I reported to the officers during 
breakfast on the state of supply and what we were still missing. 
Finally we got to a time when the only things we needed were 
entrenching shoyels and carriers to put them on the pack of foot 
soldiers. They were on urgent requisition. Then a huge box of 
them arrived at the supply tent. 

We were elated. The colonel, the adjutant, the battalion 
commanders and my assistant came to see this last vital item of 
supply unpacked and distributed. The box, on the order of 
five feet by four by four, was bound up with strap iron and 
securely nailed. We got it opened up and looked in at our 
prize. They were shovel carriers, all right, but they were the 
old style and not the new ones with which the Army was then 
to be mass-equipped. 

Immediately, we nailed the box back up, put on the strap 
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iron, and shipped it back to the ordnance department. This 
was not the end of the story. Its sequel gave me a sharp lesson 
in bureaucratic red tape. 

Army regulations prescribed that whenever anything was 
missing or wrong with a shipment, the receiving officer was 
required to remove every item from the box, count it, check it 
and give a full report on the deficiencies. We, of course, had 
taken nothing from the box; one look showed us that the equip- 
ment was not right and we sent it back. 

Months later, when I was on other duty, I got a bill from the 
ordnance department for $22.04, That was the price, according 
to them, of 19 items missing from the box of supplies we had 
opened. All the letters I wrote and affidavits I supplied were 
of no use. I not only had to pay the charge, but later got still 
another bill for the $22.04. A model of restraint, I made a copy 
of my canceled check, sent it back, and heard no more. 

Anyhow, the regiment was in good shape. We were sure that 
we were one of the best outfits in the whole Army and were 
confident that we were destined for overseas duty. Instead, I got 
a special order detaching me from the 57th Infantry and assign- 
ing me to the training camp at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, to be 
an instructor of candidates for commission. This was distressing. 
I wanted to stay with a regiment that would see action soon. 
And I thought that my wish could be easily taken care of; 
another officer, one year senior to me, was anxious to go into the 
instruction business. So I asked the colonel, who was kind 
enough to say he wanted to keep me, to telegraph the depart- 
ment commander to ask whether orders could be changed to 
send Captain —-——— —— instead of Eisenhower (I was now a 
captain). The request was promptly answered: disapproved. 

Though I didn’t know it then, the 57th Infantry, completely 
trained, fully manned and equipped (except for the latest model 
shovels), was not to be sent to war. It was assigned to garrison 
duty in and around Houston and never saw any action overseas. 

My parting with Mamie was particularly difficult. She 
couldn't go along because I was going to field duty. Also, she 
was expecting our first child. é 

At Oglethorpe, I went to work training candidates in an in- 
tense program for commissions as second lieutenants. The 
training was tough—designed as much for weeding out the weak 
and inept as to instruct. 

We went to the field and lived in trenches, constructed dug- 
outs, and prepared for warfare on the Western Front. I came 
out of those trenches on the 26th of September and found a 
telegram dated the 24th, saying that my son had been born. His 
name was Doud Dwight. 

New orders came in to proceed to Fort Leayenworth to in- 
struct provisional second lieutenants, who had passed their 
examinations but as yet had no training. I was made assistant 
instructor for Company Q, a large group of the provisional 
lieutenants. In addition, I was to supervise all the physical 
training of the entire regiment, to be responsible for bayonet 
drills, calisthenics and exercises. The winter was severe and we 
had lots of snow—but if conditions were frequently unpleasant, 
and at times bitter, my duties were one way of keeping warm. 


Training for the Invisible War 


ow it was early 1918, By this time I knew enough 

about officer training and organizing new units— 

or thought I did—that the prospect was one of 

falling into dull routine, I tried to recognize that 

in preparing young officers to lead troops, we 
were making a constructive contribution. This kind of think- 
ing was small comfort, at times, for a man who had finally 
decided to make the Army his career. Some of my class were 
already in France. Others were ready to depart. I seemed 
embedded in the monotony and unsought safety of the Zone 
of the Interior. I could see myself, years later, silent at class 
reunions while others reminisced of battle. For a man who 
likes to talk as much as I, that would have been intolerable 
punishment. It looked to me as if anyone who was denied 
the opportunity to fight might as well get out of the Army at 
the end of the war, 

My elation, then, can well be imagined when I received 
orders in late winter to report to Camp Meade, Maryland, to 
join the 65th Engineers. This, I was told, was the parent group 
which was organizing tank corps troops for overseas duty. 

That word put new spirit into me. I rushed back to San 
Antonio to see Mamie and our youngster, then took off for 
Camp Meade. 
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Our first job was to complete the organizing and equipping 
of the 301st Tank Battalion, Heavy. These men were to man 
the big tanks, a rarity on World War I battlefields where even 
the small “whippets” were not common. 

Morale was high. As soldiers promised a new weapon always 
will, we convinced ourselves that we would have it in our power 
to clinch victory. We were different. We and the Air Section 
were taking only volunteers. In those tanks (not yet arrived), 
juggernauts of combat, titanic in bulk even though snails in 
speed, there was an irresistible force that would end the war. 

In mid-March, I was told that the 301st would soon be taking 
a ship at New York. I was to go along in command! Then, to 
my disappointment, the plan was changed. My chief said he 
was impressed by my “organizational ability.” I was directed 
to take the remnants of the troops who would not be going 
overseas, and proceed to an old, abandoned campsite in Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, named Colt. 

The War Department abandoned the title of the 65th Engi- 
neers and set up, in its place, an organization called the Tank 
Corps, putting it under direction of Col. J. C. Welborn, an 
Infantry man who had won the Medal of Honor during the 
Boxer Rebellion. His office was located in Washington and I 
had to report to him twice a week for instructions. Otherwise, 
1 was very much on my own at Camp Colt. 

The Tank Corps was new. There were no precedents except 
in basic training and I was the only regular officer in the com- 
mand. Now I really began to learn about responsibility. 

My personal orders were specific, indeed rigid. I was required 
to take in volunteers, equip, organize and instruct them and 
have them ready for overseas shipment when called upon. The 
orders warned that no excuses for deficiencies in their records 
or equipment would be accepted and that my camp was not 
only a point of mobilization but of embarkation, This meant 
that troops sent from Gettysburg would go directly to a port 
without any intermediate stops. 

Most of our work was improvisation. At firsthand, every day, 
I had practical lessons in the Republic’s lack of preparedness 
for war—including its unreadiness to care well for men who 
answered its call. 

In early April, a storm came upon us and it was so sudden 
and so furious that we were snowbound for days. Our tents 
were not heated. As the snow fell and I suspected what we were 
in for, I got through the snowdrifts into the town. These days, 
when I am at my farm in Gettysburg, I ride from our old camp- 
site to the town square in two minutes. That morning, it took 
two hours. At the first hardware store, I bought every stove 
that would fit into a tent. By the time I reached the last shop, 
I had cleaned the town out. For the time being, at least, the 
Tank Corps had a local monopoly on one kind of equipment. 

We still didn’t have enough stoyes to go around, I had the 
men build stone cairns from piles of rock and shale built up 
when they had cleared the area. These permitted modest fires 
inside the rest of the tents, although they required a patrol of 
men all night to keep the fires going and make sure that no 
tent burned down. 

When the storm ended, we were ready to tackle anything in 
the way of work. I expected the most of the men would be on 
their way to the port within a month, to be replaced by a ship- 
ment of fresh volunteers. My job then would become just a 
repetition. At that time the camp was at a strength of about 500 
men, Once again, I had not counted on the powers that be. 

The British and American governments, because of a crisis in 
troop strength along the Western Front decided that the United 
States would, temporarily, move to ports of embarkation nothing 
but infantry troops and machine-gun battalions. This meant 
that for an unpredictable period we could not move tank troops 
overseas. 

Our numbers at Colt began to grow rapidly. 1 could foresee 
that before summer several thousand men might be in camp. 
My count was low. Toward the end of July, we had 10,000 men 
and 600 officers. 

During the summer we saw our first tanks. Although we were 
part of the Tank Corps, we knew about tanks only from hearsay 
and newspapers. With the cheerful cynicism of soldiers, we had 
not expected to see one until Europe. Even at that, we couldn't 
be sure whether we would be operating them or facing them. 
However, someone in the war zone apparently thought that 
there might be virtue in letting the Tank Corps recruits and 
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trainees get a preliminary look at the machine that one day we 
were to operate. 

Three small tanks were sent to us. It was an exciting time. 
They were French-manufactured Renaults, each weighed about 
seven tons, and each, in combat, carried either a machine gun 
or a small one-pounder cannon, mounted in a revolving turret. 
Each was to carry, I should say; the tanks arrived without 
weapons. Again, we improvised. 

At about the same time, two British officers appeared as ad- 
visers. Thus began my connection with allies, a word that was 
to become vitally important to me as the years rolled on, The 
British officers helped us to understand the uses of these new, 
armored weapons. In their conversations, I heard about a Brit- 
ish political figure named Winston Churchill. According to 
the two officers, this Churchill had a hand in producing the 
first tanks. They admired him extravagantly. And I must say 
that from their descriptions, he sounded like a good chap. 

ety 

When I had been first sent to command Camp Colt, f must 
haye shown or expressed my disappointment. I was told that 
this would be a temporary arrangement. But after I had the 
training operation organized, Colonel Welborn said that he 
could not possibly recommend my transfer to Europe until the 
end of mild weather. He accompanied the refusal with a recom- 
mendation for my promotion to lieutenant colonel. This came 
through on my 28th birthday, October 14, 1918. (Months after 
the war was over, I lost this rank because of the contraction of 
the Army. I was not to regain it again until 1936, while serving 
in the Philippines.) 

We now had begun to make monthly shipments of Tank 
Corps troops to Europe and in late summer the colonel said he 
would put me in command of the November shipment of troops. 
Then another problem struck, one that was nationwide, almost 
worldwide. 

The only group of inductees (or drafted men) that we re- 
ceived at Colt came sometime in September. They reached 
camp late one evening. 

The next morning, alarming reports started to reach me. 
Some of the new men, I was told, were registering high fevers 
and were obyiously very ill. The camp surgeon immediately 
took countermeasures. Before noon, “Spanish flu” was recog- 
nized, Because the men had not been confined to quarters and 
some of them were obviously carriers, the whole camp had to be 
considered as exposed. 

There was spare space available because of the numbers of 
men who had been shipped overseas. We started a program of 
isolation. We put up every kind of tent with makeshift bedding 
and any man with the slightest symptom was isolated from the 
others—if only by putting canvas partitions between beds. 

By the second day, some of the men had died. The week was 
a nightmare and the toll was heavy. The little town had no 
facilities to take care of the dead—which were to number 175. 
There were no coffins. We had no place to put the bodies except 
in a storage tent until they could gradually be taken care of more 
suitably. The doctors not only treated every soldier with symp- 
toms, but they moved also to assist the civilian population. 

Churches were taken over for hospital use as the numbers of 
sick mounted rapidly. The whole camp was on edge. No one 
knew who was going to be stricken and death came suddenly. 
Near my office, 1 saw a man unloading a truck. I had seen him 
several times before and was struck by his fine appearance. This 
time I remarked on his healthy condition. The following eve- 
ning, the doctor came in and said: “That man you thought 
looked so well yesterday morning is dead this evening.” 

The doctors were giving every kind of inoculation they could 
conceive of to see that no other infectious or contagious dis- 
eases sprang up to complicate the situation. Regulations called 
for every man who had not received all his smallpox, typhoid 
and other inoculations, to get them as soon as possible. The 
hospital was about a hundred yards from my office. As I was 
looking out the window, watching a long line of men inching 
their way to one of the hospital tents for typhoid inoculations, 
I heard a shout. All the men in line scattered like quail. 

I went to the hospital to see what had happened. There 1] 
learned that the line of men, like the rest of the camp, had 
been tense. In addition, they were reluctant to take in inocu- 
lations, as usual. Everything was set for an explosion. As the 
men filed past the morgue tent, the spark appeared. 

One man, who had been very sick and had apparently stopped 
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breathing, had been carried out of the hospital by orderlies and 
put inside the morgue tent. Hours afterward, as the line of 
soldiers filed by, he came to. Completely bewildered by his sur- 
roundings, and alarmed when he saw that he was surrounded 
by naked bodies, he called out in a weak and weird voice, “Get 
me out of here.” This started the stampede. No one stopped to 
reason. One man did report to the doctors and they in turn 
rushed to the tent and found the man alive. He was taken back 
into the hospital for care. He recovered and was a healthy 
soldier when he left our camp. The nerves of some of the other 
men may never have been the same. 

During this period, I had my family with me. In April, not 
long after we established the camp, Mamie had arrived with our 
new baby, “Icky,” and after several unfortunate trials, we found 
suitable quarters in Gettysburg. Now, of course, I was desper- 
ately worried, but we were fortunate and none of us took ill. 

When the epidemic was over, the War Department decided to 
transfer the remnants of my camp to get us out of Pennsylvania 
before the onset of winter. A place near Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, was selected. This meant little to me. The move would 
not be made until after the November shipment of troops to 
Europe was complete—and I would be in Europe and no longer 
responsible. Fate, with the usual bad manners, intervened: 
{ had made no provision for imminent German defeat. 

I had little time for reflection after the German surrender 
on November 11. Nothing had prepared me for helping to 
collapse an Army from millions to a peacetime core. The new 
problem kept us even busier than we had been in the middle 
of summer. 

No human enterprise goes flat so instantly as an Army train- 
ing camp when war ends. Everything that sustains morale— 
peril to the country, imminent combat, zeal for victory, a sense 
of importance—disappears. The only thing that counts for a 
citizen soldier is his date of discharge. For the officers, the troops’ 
preoccupation with this one objective made maintaining disci- 
pline and morale a major task. 

The tempo of training slowed. To compensate, the tempo of 
policing areas increased. The War Department said that officers 
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ships were to be returned home as expeditiously as possible. 
General demobilization, we were told, would be deferred until 
the necessary regulations could be formulated. 

Foreseeably, a trickle of applications for immediate discharge 
from every unit in the Army began flowing into our camp head- 
quarters. The trickle became a small Niagara. Winter was 
coming on fast. Neither our tents nor the few temporary build- 
ings provided the proper shelter against cold. Fortunately, the 
War Department ordered us to clear Camp Colt, then move to 
Camp Dix, New Jersey. We arrived at Dix in early December 
with between five and six thousand soldiers. Although almost 
every man wanted to shed his uniform on the spot, we persuaded 
some to stay on, at least temporarily. We were trying to make 
an effort to retain at least a nucleus of a Tank Corps. This was 
accomplished. 

After the discharge of most of the men, we were left with 
between two and three hundred, the remnants of my command, 
plus the three Renault tanks of which we had been so proud. 
We were ordered to Fort Benning, Georgia. 

The memory of that trip stays with me after more than 45 
years. Troop train travel, even in peacetime, is far from lux- 
urious. Nothing in those days was so pinchpenny as Army move- 
ment by rail. The War Department always made its rail moves 
by “land grant railways,” on which governmental rates were 
far less than on other systems. The transportation officers had 
to select circuitous routes to take advantage of those rates. As 
we left Dix in midwinter 1918-19, the route meandered tortu- 
ously through the eastern United States, 

Everything else seemed to have the right of way. Passenger 
expresses, accommodation and milk trains, slow freight and work 
crews, low-flying birds—each moved past as we sat on sidings, 
miserable, wondering which we hated most, the waiting or the 
whistle and jerk that would announce the beginning of our trip 
to the next siding. 

There were no lights, no heat, no hot water. The kitchen 
was a baggage car in which we had a couple of camp stoves and 
field rations enough to last the command for several days. Dur- 
ing one of our lengthy stops, we purchased candles and gave 
one to each two soldiers so that they could have a little light 
during the evening. There were no candlesticks, of course, so 
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each had to be set up by dripping wax on window sills. Every- 
one was tempted to huddle around them for warmth as well as 
light. Full clothing and blankets were necessary through day 
and night. 

The trip lasted for almost four days, each a year long. 


Through America with Truck and Tank 


had missed the boat in the war we had been told would 
end all wars. A soldier's place was where the fighting 
went on. I hadn’t yet fully learned the basic lesson of 
the military—that the proper place for a soldier is where 
he is ordered by his superiors. 

As for my professional career, the prospects were none too 
bright. I was older than my classmates, was still bothered on 
occasion by a bad knee, and saw myself in the years ahead put- 
ting on weight in a meaningless chair-bound assignment, shuf- 
fling papers and filling out forms. I was mad, disappointed and 
resented the fact that the war had passed me by. 

At times I was tempted, at least faintly, to try my luck as a 
civilian again. Yet there was, after all, a brighter side. For an 
officer graduated from West Point less than two years before the 
United States entered the war, I had been singularly fortunate 
in the scope of my first three-and-a-half years of duty. How to 
take a cross section of Americans and conyert them into first-rate 
fighting troops and officers had been learned by experience, not 
by textbook. Not to overstate the fact, I had a feeling for the 
military potential, in human terms, of the United States. My 
education had not been neglected. 

At Benning I had far too much time on my hands. The Army 
fixed that. By early March, 1919, we were on the move again, 
this time back to Camp Meade. For me, this was full circle. 
Meade to Meade within one year. Unfortunately, even there 
we were on a mark-time basis. The future of the Tank Corps 
was uncertain. 

To correct the deficiencies of the tank, which was still a primi- 
tive vehicle, would require its constant use in field exercises 
plus cooperation between military men and manufacturers. In 
those days such cooperation was seldom thought of once the 
pressure of war was off. The use of the tank was, for the time 
being, turned over to the theoreticians. What was turned over 
to us, for the time being, were more soldiers to demobilize. 

Mamie, our son, and J had to be separated. Meade was a 
cantonment unsuitable for families. The few permanent houses 
on the post were occupied by senior or permanently assigned 
officers. To move my family to Baltimore or Washington, the 
nearest cities, would have made life difficult . . . transportation 
was meager and slow. 

Tank officers were housed in Bachelor Officers Quarters. Our 
demobilization duties soon became so pressing that most of us 
were putting in long hours and sleep consumed the rest of 
the time. Then, as spring wore on, a change of pace occurred 
again—the familiar change which millions of veterans came to 
describe in a more recent war as “hurry up and wait.” 

One day Maj. Sereno Brett and I heard about a truck convoy 
that was to cross the country from coast to coast and we were 
immediately excited. To those who have known only concrete 
and macadam highways of gentle grades and engineered curves, 
such a trip might seem humdrum. In those days, we were not 
sure it could be accomplished at all. Nothing of the sort had 
ever been attempted. 

The trip would dramatize the need for better main highways. 
The use of Army vehicles of almost all types would offer an 
opportunity for comparative tests. And many Americans would 
be able to see samples of equipment used in the war just con- 
cluded: even a small Renault tank was to be carried along. 

The War Department thought that it would be a good idea to 
send along a number of observers from several branches of the 
Army. So did we. Instructions came to Camp Meade that two 
tank officers were to go. Brett and I were approved and joined 
the truck train the next day. 

An elaborate ceremony just south of the White House grounds 
marked the start of the transcontinental expedition on July 7, 
1919. The convoy was then directed to proceed overland to 
San Francisco without delay, via the Lincoln Highway. Delays, 
sadly, were to be the erder of that day and many others to come. 
The convoy had been literally thrown together. All drivers had 
claimed lengthy experience in driving trucks; some of them, it 
turned out, had neyer handled anything more advanced than a 
Model T. 
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The convoy left Washington at 11:15 am. At 2:50 p.m. the 
Trailmobile Kitchen broke its coupling. A fan belt broke on 
a White Observation Car. And a Class B had to be towed into 
camp at the Frederick Fair Grounds with a broken magneto. 
The weather was fair and warm, the roads excellent. The con- 
voy had traveled 45 miles in seven and a quarter hours. 

On the third day, we were given an enthusiastic reception in 
Bedford, Pennsylvania, with 2,000 people on hand. There were 
speeches by a general, two colonels, and Dr. S. M. Johnson of the 
National Highways Association. We had, in three days if my 
addition is correct, spent 29 hours on the road and moved 165 
miles, This was an average hourly speed of about five and two- 
thirds miles an hour—not quite so good as even the slowest troop 
train. Before we were through, however, there were times when 
the pace of our first three days would seem headlong and the 
four speeches at Bedford only a slight taste of the hot air ahead. 

In some places, the heavy trucks broke through the surface 
of the road and we had to tow them out one by one. Some days 
when we had counted on 60 or 70 or 100 miles, we would do 
three or four, Maintenance crews were constantly on the job 
to keep the vehicles running. They did good work, as I recall. 
We lost only two vehicles by accidents and one was beyond 
their help—it rolled down a mountain. 

We were kept busy taking care of breakdowns and trying to 
improve our march discipline. But it wasn’t all work and it 
wasn’t all discipline. Once we got inte a reasonably depend- 
able pattern, so to speak, for machines and men alike, there 
were effervescent spirits to take advantage of every lull—par- 
ticularly after we had crossed*thé Missouri and were in more 
sparsely populated areas. A few of the stories I have used in 
later years whenever I could gather about me an audience will- 
ing to listen. Whatever most of them may have thought, my son 
John has always been my most appreciative listener. For all I 
know, these tales may be passed on from generation to genera- 
tion of Eisenhowers as family heirlooms. 

Some of the commissioned officers were reserves and some 
were regulars. For most, camping out and taking care of one- 
self in the field was a matter of course. But as it developed, the 
train also included a number of young officers from the big 
cities of the East who were innocent of knowledge of the West. 
Before long these men were identified and their inexperience 
offered a chance for escape from boredom. 

Major Brett was a combat veteran from World War I. Sereno 
was of swarthy complexion, short, strong and muscular. He had 
piercing brown eyes, the sort that seemed to look right through 
the person to whom he was talking. A few of us began to spread 
the word that Major Brett was a trifle touched, as a result of 
“shell shock,” and was, perhaps, a bit of a crackpot. To confirm 
this talk, especially in the minds of the youngest officers, he took 
to setting up his own camp apart from the convoy itself. On 
pleasant evenings when there was no danger of a shower, he 
would pick up his bedroll and move out hundreds of yards from 
the rest of us. While getting into his sleeping bag, he began 
to utter weird and strident cries—and then, of course, he went 
to sleep. In the morning when he woke, he'd give one or more 
of these whoops just on general principles. 

These mildly erratic habits began to worry the young men and 
they asked whether something could be done for him. We told 
them that it was I, and only I, who could control Sereno when 
he had one of his “fits.” These, as time went on, became more 
frequent, naturally. All that was necessary to quiet him was for 
me to be present, to lead him off and talk to him for a time. For 
the next day or so, he would act as normal as anyone else. 

It was some time before Sereno’s fits became really promis- 
ing. In the meantime, there were other theatrical possibilities. 
Early one morning, several of us, riding in a reconnaissance 
car across the plains of Nebraska, saw a jackrabbit loping along 
the road. At less than a 100 yards away, he paused. One of us 
had a .22 caliber rifle and, after stopping the car, shot the rabbit. 
Sereno had an idea. We carried the rabbit with us until we 
were a mile or so from our scheduled campsite. There, going 
off the road for a few hundred yards or so, we found a bush 
against which we propped the now stiffened body of the jack 
tabbit. From a distance, it looked fairly natural. 

That evening, we persuaded two of our eastern friends to 
drive out with us to do a little shooting. We took only .45 
caliber pistols. As we drove along, Sereno suddenly said, “Stop! 
Stop! Look over there—see that rabbit!” At that distance, and 
in dimming light, one could see him only in imagination. We 
described him so carefully that the easterners admitted they 
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could make out his outline. Sereno said that I was one of the 
finest pistol shots he had ever known. “Ike, why don’t you take 
a crack at him?” 

I carefully aimed the pistol in the general direction of the 
North Pole and fired. Sereno exclaimed, ‘You've got him! 
You've got him! He fell.” 

Never having seen the rabbit in the first place, the easterners 
agreed with Brett that it was surely a fine shot and when we 
reached the dead rabbit later they marveled at such skill. 

Perhaps our finest hour was in western Wyoming. We had 
camped within a mile of a little settlement that boasted a com- 
bination restaurant and soft-drink parlor, a post office, a tele- 
graph station, two general stores and a half-dozen houses. Going 
over there for a visit, we decided that one of the easterners back 
in camp, a man who was more gullible than he should have 
been about conditions beyond the Hudson River, should be 
given a taste of the authentic West. 

Sereno made friends with several of the local people who 
were in the restaurant. After he talked to them, we took a table 
and waited for the arrival of the easterner. 

While we sat enjoying our dinner, the natives began to talk 
and argue heatedly and loudly about the possibility of Indian 
trouble. It appeared that an outbreak was imminent. They 
were terribly disappointed, we overhead, that the motor convoy 
had come into their region without arms. ‘They had been in- 
formed that we carried nothing but a few pistols, with a .22 
caliber sporting rifle here and there. Then they addressed us 
directly. 

“We've been hoping you'd get here,” one man said, “but I’m 
not sure it’s going to help. We thought the Army might frighten 
the Indians away.” He said they’d been troublesome lately and 
the community had hoped to have relief from their depreda- 
tions for a while. But he added that the Indians were shrewd. 
and that by now they knew that the soldiers had no arms. 

As they went on, Sereno and several of us expressed our 
anxiety. Before we left for camp, we proclaimed our intention 
of mounting a guard. We borrowed an old shotgun from one of 
the townspeople and loaded it with shells (from which we had 
remoyed the shot, so that in no event could anyone get hurt). 
Then we arranged for sentinels. 

Courageously, Sereno and I and a few others took the early 
duty. We allotted the dreary small hours of the night to the 
officer for whom this episode was staged. Sereno, during his 
tour, just before midnight, let out an occasional shriek, not 
Sereno-like but more in the manner of carnival Indians. This 
added to the tension. As Sereno came in off post, we took con- 
cealed positions to watch our man. 

The recruit took his duties seriously, marching at attention 
around the camp as if on parade. Brett and several others 
spread out and from a distance would let out an occasional short 
yelp. Finally, just as we hoped, the sentry let go with both 
barrels—to arouse the camp, he explained later. 

After he explained, at length, we all went back to bed, pleased 
with ourselves. 

There had been no Indian trouble since 1890, of course, but 
another kind of threat loomed instantly. It happened that one 
of the duties of our victim was writing up daily progress reports 
to be telegraphed back to the War Department. We learned 
that he had drafted a telegram in which, among other things, he 
described the local Indian trouble and reported dissatisfaction 
among the local population because we had come in with no 
means of defending the community in the event of attack. 

Faster than any vehicle in the convoy, we shot off in all direc- 
tions to find the man who was carrying that message to the 
telegraph office. We found him, took the story to the command- 
ing officer, and pointed out that if such news reached the Adju- 
tant General, he was unlikely to understand our brand of 
humor. The commanding officer went along with the gag, 
crossed out the Indian part of the telegram, and sent the rest 
of it off, not informing the man who had drafted it in the first 
place. Thereby, a number of us were saved lengthy explana- 
tions in original and three or more carbons. 

At camp in the Nevada desert, we decided to play bridge. 
Nearby was an old wooden skeleton of a structure, covered en- 
tirely with screening. Because it was fly and bug-proof, we hung 
a number of lanterns about the place, set up empty boxes and 
boards for two tables, and we began to play. My young eastern 
friend was on hand as a kibitzer. Before long, turning over my 
place to the easterner, I excused myself and went to find Sereno, 
who did not play bridge. He was, as usual, quite imaginative 
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and after a short planning meeting, I went back to the game. 

Suddenly, through the screen door came Sereno, screaming, 
“Help, he’s killing me! He’s killing me!” His neck and shirt- 
front was awash in blood. Another young officer chased him 
into the enclosure, waving a knife also smeared with ketchup. 
Without pause and running blindly, Sereno rushed right 
through our flimsy bridge table, with cards, players, chairs flying 
and Sereno running on in circles. Finally he dashed out the 
door again, his assailant stumbling after him. 

The man for whom this had been arranged nearly fainted. 
He was white, and his hands were shaking. He did have the 
strength to cry out to me, “Colonel, you let him get out of your 
sight!” Now I had to rush out and join in the clamor and con- 
fusion. When I caught up with the other two, we had to devise 
a finish. We found a few bandages, did slapdash first aid and 
bound them around Sereno’s neck and shoulder. The work 
was not artistic but with one arm in a sling he did look like 
a wounded, in fact, a punished man. He’ wore the bandages for 
four or five days until one of the doctors solemnly pronounced 
him well enough to move his arm; no tendons had been cut and 
the jugular vein had not been touched. 

From the beginning, we had expected that the fellow we had 
been riding in our horseplay would realize what was up. We 
had always intended to tell him long before we reached San 
Francisco. Instead we found that he had taken the whole thing 
seriously. Any attempt to explain it would humiliate him. This 
wasn’t the idea and so the half dozen of us involved pledged 
that we would never, as long as any of us was in active service, 
tell the facts to our friend—who incidentally we all liked very 
much. I am sure that in the almost half century since, he has 
had no inkling that what he and one or two others went through 
on that journey was as part of an audience for a troupe of travel- 
ing clowns. 

We reached the Pacific Coast at long last, although even in 
California, where the highways were the best we had encoun- 
tered, we averaged less than 10 miles an hour. We were met 
east of Oakland by city officials and the fire department, were 
escorted through flag-festooned streets, with whistles blowing 
around the Bay. There were elaborate electrical and fireworks 
displays, a dinner at the Hotel Oakland, a dance at the munici- 
pal auditorium. On September 6 we crossed San Francisco Bay 
on two ferries, paraded through the city, received our medals, 
and listened. 

In Sacramento, the governor, William D. Stephens, had com- 
pared us to the “Immortal Forty-Niners.” He reminded every- 
one of the hardship, privation, discouragement and even death 
incurred to reach this new land. “Their blood is the blood of 
the western country,” he said, “strong—virile—self-reliant. . . . 
So, in this journey of yours across the plains . . .” etc. On the 
last day in San Francisco, the speeches ran on and on, in a 
similar vein. 

The trip had been difficult, tiring and fun. I think that every 
officer on the convoy had recommended in his report that efforts 
should be made to get our people interested in producing better 
roads. A third of a century later, after seeing the autobahns 
of modern Germany and knowing the asset those highways were 
to the Germans, I decided, as President, to put an emphasis 
on this kind of road building. When we finally secured the 
necessary congressional approval, we began the 41,000 miles of 
super highways that are already proving their worth, and in a 
way go back to the old convoy that had started me thinking 
about the need for good highways across the land. 

as 


Colonel George Patton 


hen I returned to Camp Meade in the autumn, 

many changes had taken place. Senior officers 

of the Tank Corps who had seen action in 

France were back. Among these men the one 

; who interested me most, and whom I learned 

to like best, was a fellow named Patton. Col. George S. 
Patton was tall, straight and soldierly looking. His most 
noticeable characteristic was a high, squeaking voice, quite 
out of keeping with his bearing. He had two passions, 
the military service and polo. Side issues for George Patton were 
pleasure riding—he had a fine stable of good horses—and pistol 
shooting. From the beginning he and I got along famously. I 
did not play polo (neither my background nor my knee was 
much help) but I was devoted to riding and shooting. Both of 
us were students of current military doctrine, Part of our pas- 
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sion was a belief in tanks—a belief derided at the time by others. 

Before I left on the transcontinental trip, we had started 
at Meade tactical and technical schools on this new weapon. 
After my return, those of us who had not been abroad during 
the war badgered George and the others who had taken part in 
battle into giving us detailed accounts of plans and operations. 
We began to evolye what we thought to be a new and better tank 
doctrine. 

In their World War I mission, tanks—as we understood it from 
battle orders and memoranda—were to precede and accompany 
attacking infantry. The prescribed distance between the de- 
ployed line of tanks and the leading infantry wave was about 50 
yards. The immediate battle task of the tank was to destroy 
machine-gun nests, whose interlocking bands of fire made it 
impossible for infantry alone to move effectively. The enemy of 
the tank was field artillery (and later, the antitank gun, of 
course) . 

Because the tank was looked upon as a front-line infantry 
weapon in attack, those who followed the accepted doctrine 
were not interested in developing any machine that moved at 
higher speeds than infantry could walk—some three miles an 
hour. They did want the heaviest defensive armor practicable, 
armor that would be invulnerable against anything but large- 
caliber guns. 

George and I and a group of young officers thought this was 
wrong. Tanks could have a more valuable and more spectacular 
role. We believed that they should be speedy, that they should 
attack by surprise and in mass. By making good use of the ter- 
rain in advance, they could break into the enemy's defensive 
positions, cause confusion, and by taking the enemy front line 
in reverse, make possible not only an advance by infantry, but 
envelopments of, or actual breakthroughs in, whole defensive 
positions. 

Through a year or more of work, we expanded our theories 
and refined the tactical ideas. The Camp Meade reservation 
was broken up here and there by woods and deep rayines. We 
decided that by using the terrain to keep tanks under cover 
until we approached an imaginary enemy line, we could get 
surprise on our side. As in all forms of combat, even practice 
exercises, we were convinced that surprise attack would be far 
more successful than one without it. 

The small tanks—the Renaults—bogged down much more 
easily than the big, clumsy Mark VIII's of American manufac 
ture. The engine in the Mark VIII was the Liberty, originally 
designed for airplanes and adapted for tank use. Often unrelt- 
able, the Liberty was powerful. We devised a system of using 
Mark VIII's to tow the smaller Renaults through depressions 
and up slopes where they, on their own power, could not make 
the grade. 

With our commands out in the field one day, we were work- 
ing out an attack problem, and testing our scheme through a 
deep ravine that was muddy at the bottom. Everything began 
fairly well. We got the first big tank across the obstacle. We had 
hitched three light tanks to it; we wanted to see how many big 
tanks we would need to get a platoon of small ones across such 
a rayine. Two of the Renaults became mired down and the big 
tank had to give out maximum power. 

Patton and I were standing on the upslope as the big tank 
came through, crawling painfully to the top of the ravine. The 
noise was almost deafening; none of the tanks in those days 
was noted for silent operation. But in the midst of the racket 
we heard a ripping sound and we looked around just in time 
to see one of the tow cables part. As it broke, the front half 
whirled around like a striking black snake and the flying ends, 
at machine-gun bullet speed, snapped past our faces, cutting 
off brush and saplings as if the ground had been shaved with 
a sharp razor. 

That evening after dinner, he said: “Ike, were you as scared 
as I was?” 

“I was afraid to bring the subject up,” I said. We were cer- 
tainly not more than five or six inches from sudden death. 

Another day we took a .30-caliber Browning water-cooled 
machine gun into the field as part of an effort to discover the best 
kind of machine gun for tanks. At the time we had a lot of old 
ammunition. Because it showed evidence of deterioration, the 
War Department allowed us to use almost unlimited amounts. 

Sustained firing does not improve a rifled weapon's accuracy 
of fire. As a machine gun heats up and the barrel expands, the 
rifling begins to be ineffective and the bullets fly in a pattern 
called “keyholing’—that is, instead of rotating around their 
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long axis, they fly helter-skelter through the air. Our target was 
too far away for us to tell when keyholing began. Eyery few 
minutes or so, when we thought the gun might no longer be ac- 
curate, we walked down to take a look at the targets. In the 
first bursts we fired, we saw no change in pattern; about the third 
trial we decided to take an extra-long belt and fire it until it 
was near the end. 

While George operated the gun, I used a pair of strong field 
glasses. After George had fired a long burst, the bullets were 
beginning to act strangely. I told him we ought to have another 
look at the target. We started forward, one on either side of 
the gun. Naturally, we converged to continue our conversation 
as we walked down, When we neared each other, the machine 
gun suddenly fired. 

We both jumped back, looked at the gun, and then at each 
other in consternation. As we did so, there was another dis- 
charge from the weapon. “George,” I shouted, “that gun’s so 
hot it's just going to keep on shooting!’ We raced off to one 
side, then ran back, and George twisted the belt so that no other 
rounds could feed into the piece. After that we looked up sheep- 
ishly. We had acted like a couple of recruits, 

After the breaking cable and the self-firing gun, we decided 
that we had about used up our luck. As it turned out, we were 
to need luck but of another kind entirely—and George Patton, 
who was to become the finest leader in military pursuit that 
the United States Army has known, had little enough. 

All our experimenting and training took time. If some of the 
conservatives in the War Department had known exactly what 
we were up to, they might haye condemned it as a waste of time 
for soldiers who might better be employed in close-order drill 
and road marches. Eventually, these seniors had their inning. 

As the months went by, George and I analyzed tactical prob- 
lems used at Leavenworth in Command and General Staff 
School courses. After comparing our solutions with those ap- 
proved by the Leavenworth faculty, we would add to the forces 
involved a complement of our dream tanks and solve it again. 
The troops supported by tanks always “won,” in our revised 
solution. 

Both of us began articles for the military journals; he for the 
cavalry, I for the infantry. Then I was called before the chief 
of infantry. 

I was told that my ideas were not only wrong but dangerous 
and that henceforth I would keep them to myself. Particularly, 
I was not to publish anything incompatible with solid infantry 
doctrine. If I did, 1 would be hauled before a court-martial. 

George, I think, was given the same message. This was a blow. 
One effect was to bring George and me even closer. We spent a 
great deal of time together, riding through our respective com- 
mands during the day, and talking, studying and blowing off 
steam at night. With George’s temper and my own capacity for 
something more than mild irritation, there was surely more 
steam around the officers’ quarters than at the post laundry. 

George was an impatient as well as a self-confident man. When 
the defense legislation of 1920 was passed, the Tank Corps as 
such was abolished and was made part of infantry. George 
applied for transfer back to cavalry. This arm would, he hoped, 
display more imagination and receptiveness to ideas. I, a little 
less abrupt, began to hope for another assignment. In a new 
atmosphere, I might be more persuasive than in months past 
and might influence my superiors to take a look at the further 
possibilities of the tank. 
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During these months at Meade, | managed to find time twice 
a week for a poker game. Two members of my staff and I were 
regulars there. We normally were rather insistent that we play 
only with bachelors or others who could afford to lose. But there 
were a number of men going through the camp for discharge 
who had money to burn and who practically forced themselves 
into the games. This was true also of a few who were assigned 
to the regular command. 

One man who appeared every night was a uniquely unskilled 
player. His style made me think of that old maxim of Hafiz, 
“If he being young and unskillful/plays for sheckels of silver 
and gold/take his money my son praising Allah/the fool was 
made to be sold.” This was the philosophy which was part of my 
poker playing until I was shocked into a completely different 
attitude, The young man came to me one morning and asked 
whether I would take government bonds to pay for his losses 
of the night before. 

I listened to his story. “Okay,” I said, “I'd be happy too.” 
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Then it turned out that these were “Baby Bonds,” patiently 
saved by his wife during the years he had been away to war. I 
was depressed; in fact, I felt like a dog. After thinking it over, I 
went to my other friends in the game and told them the story. 
We tried to remember exactly how much the man had lost. The 
total was considerable. Without any argument, we agreed to 
work carefully together one night and let him “win” his money 
back. 

The three of us then divided our losses and I told the others 
that I would go to Colonel Patton, the man’s commanding 
officer, and suggest that he give an order that no one in his 
parade be allowed to play cards for money. This would be easy 
with George because he never played cards of any kind. I de- 
cided, though, that I had to quit playing poker. It was not be- 
cause I didn't enjoy the excitement of the game—I really loye to 
play. But it had become clear that it was no game to play in the 
Army. Most of us lived on our salaries. Most losers were bound 
to be spending not only their own money but their families’, If 
we had stayed with our original intention of playing only with 
bachelors, perhaps this could have been all right. But now I felt 
that it was a bad idea—and from then on I did not play with any- 
body in the Army. 

Our little family meantime had been reunited, but social 
life among the married couples was rather thin in the postwar 
months at Meade. One of the incalculable benefits I got from 
my friendship with George Patton was an invitation to meet a 
man who, as it turned out, was to have a tremendous influence 
on my life. 

Brig. Gen. Fox Conner had been the operations officer at 
General Headquarters for General Pershing in France. When 
the Conners accepted an invitation from the Pattons to Sunday 
dinner, Mamie and I were included among the guests. 

After dinner, in early afternoon, General Connor began to 
ask questions. Apparently, George had told him about our 
friendship and some of our ideas about tanks, so that the gen- 
eral directed most of his questions at me. Some could be an- 
swered briefly, while others required long explanations. 

A few months later, General Conner sent word to me that 
he was going to Panama to command an infantry brigade. 
Would I like to go along with him as executive officer? This was 
a wonderful chance because, with our dream of a separate tank 
force shattered, I knew it would be an opportunity to have a 
tour of service with such a man. General Conner’s reputation 
was splendid: he was one of the Army “brains.” 

I told my own commanding general about the opportunity. 
He countered that he had few experienced field officers and 
could not spare me, My request was turned down, 


The Tragic Road to Panama 


£ Meade was at times frustrating, Mamie, Icky and I had 

settled down to a fuller family life than we'd ever known. 

Icky, naturally, was in his element, and he thoroughly 

enjoyed his role as the center of attention. For a little 

boy just getting interested in the outside world, few 
places could have been more exciting than Meade. Deaf- 
ening noises of the tanks enthralled him. A football scrimmage— 
I coached the camp team in 1919, 1920 and 1921—was pure 
delight. And a parade with martial music set him aglow. I was 
inclined to display Icky and his talents at the slightest excuse, 
or without one, for that matter. In his company, I’m sure I 
strutted a bit and Mamie was thoroughly happy. 

By now, I was entirely out of debt. Perhaps we were in a 
position to enjoy an amenity or two. Possibly we could afford a 
maid who would help Mamie in a makeshift house that re- 
quired constant attention. We hired a girl in the neighborhood 
who was ready to work and who seemed both pleasant and effi- 
cient. When she accepted the job, a chain of circumstances 
began, linking us to a tragedy from which we never recoyered. 

We learned later that just before we met her the girl had 
suffered an attack of scarlet fever. Although her cure was quick 
and she showed no evidence of illness, the doctors finally con- 
cluded that she had brought the disease to the camp—and that 
our young son had contracted it from her. 

We did everything possible to save him. The camp doctor 
brought in specialists from the nearby Johns Hopkins Medical 
School in Baltimore. During Icky’s illness, the doctor did not al- 
low me into his room. But there was a porch on which I was al- 
lowed to sit and I could look into the room and waye to him. 
Occasionally, they would let me come to the door just to speak 
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to Icky. | haunted the halls of the hospital. Hour after hour, 
Mamie and I could only hope and pray. In those days, before 
modern medicine eliminated scarlet fever as a childhood scourge, 
hope and prayer were the only possibilities for parents. At the 
turn of the year, we lost our firstborn son. 

I do not know how others have felt when facing the same situ- 
ation, but T have neyer known such a blow. Within a week he 
was gone. We were completely crushed. For Mamie, the loss was 
heartbreaking, and her grief in turn would have broken the 
hardest heart. 

This was the greatest disappointment and disaster in my life, 
the one I have never been able to forget completely. Today 
when I think of it, even now as I write of it, the keenness of 
our loss comes back to me as fresh and as terrible, as it was in 
that long dark day soon after Christmas, 1920. My wife and I 
have arranged that when it comes our time to be buried, to be 
laid away in our final resting place, we shall have him with us. 

In the months that followed, no matter what activities and 
preoccupations there were, we could never forget the death of 
the boy. Sometime after my application for transfer to the 
Canal Zone had been disapproved, orders came out of the blue 
for me to proceed to that station. 

What had happened? Fox Conner, a warm friend of General 
Pershing, now the chief of staff, had informed the chief that he 
wanted me as his staff officer. The red tape was torn to pieces, 
orders were issued, and I was to arrive at the new station by 
January of 1922. 

Panama was not the best introduction to life beyond our bor- 
ders. The houses at Camp Gaillard were old, flimsy survivals of 
Canal construction days. To keep vermin out was difficult. They 
were infested with bats; and Mamie hated bats with a passion. 
Frequent thundershowers penetrated roofs and walls and win- 
dows and made living there too damp for comfort—except for 
those black, winged unwelcome visitors who seemed to thrive in 
the Turkish bath our house became after every storm. 

We lived on the edge of the Culebra Cut, where we were con- 
stantly bothered by mud slides that went into the Canal, block- 
ing it to traffic. Gigantic dredges would tackle the task of mov- 
ing the slide back into the hinterland for a few days, weeks or 
months before the next mammoth movement. We didn't con- 
sider the slides a hazard; they were a foil to the daily routine. 

It wasn’t until I visited Panama after World War I, when I 
flew back and forth across the area, that I saw to my horror that 
the entire post where we had once lived had slid into the Canal 
and had to be laboriously dredged out of the main channel. 

Except for such dubious entertainments, my tour of duty was 
one of the most interesting and constructive of my life. The 
main reason was the presence of one man, Gen. Fox Conner. 

General Conner was a tall, easygoing Mississippian. He never 
put on airs of any kind, and he was as open and honest as any 
man I have known. One change in my attitude he accomplished 
quickly—with profound and endless results. 

In asking me a casual question, General Connor discovered 
that I had little or no interest left in military history, My aver- 
sion was a result of its treatment at West Point as an out-and-out 
memory course. General Conner made no comment. I found 
myself invited to his quarters in the evening and I saw that he 
had an extroardinary library, especially on military affairs. We 
talked for a time and he went through the library and picked 
out two or three historical noyels. “You might be interested in 
these,” he said quietly. 

‘They were stirring stories and I liked them. When I returned 
the books, the general asked me what I thought. As we talked 
about them, he said, “Wouldn't you like to know something of 
what the armies were actually doing during the period ef the 
novels you've just read?” 

Well, that seemed logical enough and I expressed an interest. 
He took down a few books on the military history of those 
periods. 

The upshot was that I found myself becoming fascinated with 
the subject. But fascination wasn’t enough. After J read the first 
of these books, General Conner questioned me closely about the 
decisions made—why they were made and under what condi- 
tions. “What do you think would have been the outcome if this 
decision had been just the opposite?” “What were the alterna- 
tives?’ As my reading expanded, I became highly interested in 
our Civil War and we spent many hours in analyzing its cam- 
paigns. 

Our talks also went further afield. General Conner was a 
natural leader and something of a philosopher. He was the man 
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who first remarked to me, “Always take your job seriously, never 
yourself.” He was the man who taught me that splendid line 
from the French, “All generalities are false, including this one.” 
The range and curiosity of his mind was not limited to military 
affairs. (It's a pleasure to give credit here for two quotations 
that I used later in life on hundreds, if not thousands, of occa- 
sions.) 

Our conversations continued throughout the three years J 
served with him in the isolated post of Camp Gaillard. It is clear 
now that life with General Conner was a sort of graduate school 
in military affairs and the humanities, leavened by the comments 
and discourses of a man who was experienced in his knowledge 
of men and their conduct. I can never adequately express my 
gratitude to this one gentleman, for it took years before I fully 
realized the value of what he had led me through. And then 
General Conner was gone. But in a lifetime of association with 
great and good men, he is the one more or less invisible figure 
to whom I owe an incalculable debt. 

Tetris 

If the education of one young officer was underway, I found 
myself contributing to the education of a horse. I got into 
equine education because I had to have transport. 

Horses and mules were the standard transportation at Camp 
Gaillard. Shortly after I arrived, I went to the corral to select a 
mount from 20 or more horses. I picked a big, coal-black geld- 
ing a bit over 16 hands. He was splendid in the conformation 
of hindquarters, barrel and legs. But forward of the withers 
he was pure mule with a short, thick neck and a large head. 
He looked stubborn. But this didn’t bother me; from early 
boyhood I had had horses to care for, ride and train, and J 
decided that he was the best of the lot for use in the jungles 
surrounding us. 

After selecting Blackie, J found that my suspicions that he 
might be stiff and unwieldy were unfounded. Although at first 
he knew only two gaits, the walk and the extended gallop, he 
soon learned the slow and full trot and the canter. In a few 
weeks he was responding satisfactorily to the simpler aids. In 
the records, his age was given as 14 years but his progress 
seemed almost miraculous. 

I began to teach him other movements—tricks, they could be 
called—that J’d never attempted to teach any animal. He 
learned to put one foreleg in front of his head when I was ready , 
to dismount and to use his other leg to kneel. After that 1 
taught him to follow me at a distance of about 10 paces when I 
was on foot and stop as quickly as I did. I taught him to obey 
the word “Halt!” no matter when or how given and whether I 
was mounted or on foot. . 

Blackie seemed to be as proud as I was of his ability to 
learn, I taught him to go up a set of steps on a hillside, 15 
feet in height, and after turning around on a stone at the top, 
to make his way down. Once he had mastered the trick, Blackie 
became the talk of the post, and I frequently had to take him 
to the steps to show him off for the general's visitors. 

General Conner got word that a horse show was to be held in 
Balboa. He told me to enter Blackie. Knowing that my horse 
would have to compete against thoroughbreds and purebred 
Arabs, I protested. I didn’t want to shame the horse in that 
kind of competition. 

“Well...” the general said—he always spoke in a drawl— 
“I’m not sure he'll do well in the equitation but I’m going to 
arrange for him to do that step trick of his.” So the general 
had a set of wooden steps made, and had them hauled out to the 
place of exhibition. 

When we reached Balboa, we found that the equitation show 
was going to take place before any other events. Every horse 
that was going into a special event had to be entered in the 
earlier equitation. 

Although my horse was well trained and nicely mannered, 
his conformation was simply not up to that of the six or eight 
others in the show. However, it had to be done and he did 
beautifully in almost all the exercises. 

We were among the first to finish the equitation event. I 
sent Blackie to the stable and went into the grandstand to wait 
with Mamie until the stair-climbing act was scheduled. We were 
sitting there when the judges finally began to announce the win- 
ners. The blue, red and white ribbons were awarded and I si- 
lently approved every one of them. The chosen animals had 
done well indeed. Next, the judges said something that I didn’t 
hear but I saw my orderly jumping up and shouting to me in 
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As a car salesman, I may sometimes bring 
home a company demonstrator car for 
my wife to use. While driving such a car 
one day, she noticed all the men were 
honking, smiling and staring at her. She 
found out the reason for all this extra 
attention when she got out of the car 
and discovered an advertising sign 
mounted on the trunk. It read: 
STOP ME AND FIND OUT HOW 
LITTLE I COST! 
J. R. Thompson 
Richmond, Va. 


A wife whose husband came home from 
work eyery night too tired to take her 
Out as many times as she thought he 
should, finally felt that she could no 
longer endure her fate. One night after 
dinner she turned on him and exclaimed: 
“When we applied for our marriage li- 
cense, they must have given me the wrong 
papers, because I've led a dog’s life ever 
since,” 

“Perhaps,” replied her husband, “but 
remember—you got the license, and you 
were the only one of us the license clerk 
saw!” 

Dan Bennett 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Im convinced that I'm one of the few 
women who never gets the last word—at 
least in the sales office where I am em- 
ployed as secretary. For the past few years 
i have taken a great deal of good-natured 
Kidding from the salesmen, with regard 
to my status as a “gay divorcée.”” So when 
Mr. Right came along and offered me a 
second chance at matrimony, I couldn’t 
wait to spread the news. Flashing my 
newly acquired diamond for the benefit 
of the office sales staff, I gushed, “Con- 
gratulate me—I’m going to be married!” 
“Why, honey,” exclaimed one of the 
salesmen. “I didn’t even know you were 
pregnant!” 
Name withheld at writer's request 
Denver, Colo, 
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Ar the surfing beach in Malibu, Cali- 
fornia, in vivid, glowing, red spray paint, 
the words, PRAY FOR SURF, appear on 
the wall. 

Beneath this fervent proclamation, a 
disbeliever has added the comment: 
PRAY FOR SEX, YOU CAN SURF 
ANYTIME. 

Charles King 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


M, wife was driving through Arkansas 
at a leisurely pace when we overtook an 
even slower car. My wife stepped on the 
brake, but to her surprise and my horror 
it didn’t work. We rammed the bumper 
of the car ahead. 

Its driver pulled off the road, and so 
did we. The door opened and a tall, thin 
sailor began to unfold himself like a car- 
penter’s rule. As he slowly ambled toward 
us, I braced myself for an argument, but 
he didn’t say a word, just propped his 
elbow on the window on my wife's side 
and continued to munch an apple. He 
looked thoughtfully from me to my wife, 
took a bite of apple, and stared solemnly 
as we sat spellbound. Finally, without a 
word, he straightened up and turned to 

0. 
My wife found her tongue at last. “I’m 
sorry, sailor,” she said. “I'd like to pay 
you for the bumper. What can I give 
you?” 

He turned back to us and drawled, 
“Nothin’, lady—just a head start!” 

Ernest Blevins 
Florissant, Mo. 


A usually dreary newscaster livened up 
his late program one night with this re- 
port: “Last night a woman woke up to 
find a strange man bending over her bed. 
After a brief struggle, the man escaped 
through a window.” 

Name withheld at writer's request 

El Paso, Texas 


A Marine captain stationed in England 
during WW II was a guest for Mess 
Night at one of England’s oldest regi- 
ments. 

During the evening he was invited by 
a British captain to view the regimental 
trophy room. One complete wall was 
covered with different flags which, the 
British captain proudly pointed out, 
were captured “.. . by my regiment,” in 
various battles. 

As they approached a tattered and 
torn American flag the British officer was 
quick to give the details. “This flag was 
captured by my regiment at the battle of 
Breed’s Hill, which you colonists call 
Bunker Hill. You notice, old boy—we 
still haye the flag!” 

The Marine captain never batted an 
eyelash. ‘That's very true, friend—but 
we still have the hill!” 

Dan Starcher 
New York, N. ¥. 


As a tax consultant, I receive numerous 
letters containing questions as to where 
a specific expenditure should be entered 
on a tax form. While most of these ques- 
tions are comparatively easy to answer, a 
few take deliberate consideration, such 
as the following which arrived in my mail 
recently, and reads in part: “After watch- 
ing my wife back the family car over my 
mother-in-law’s foot, I was stuck with the 
medical bill. My question is this: Can I 
enter this expenditure under entertain- 
ment expenses?” 

Name withheld at writer's request 

Represa, Calif. 


$100 will be paid on acceptance for each 
original, not previously published, true anecdote 
(preferably from your own experience). Contribu- 
tions, which must be typewritten, cannot be ac- 
knowledged or returned; and if your submission Is 
not accepted within six weeks, consider It ra- 
jected. Address: TRUE Magazine Fun Editor, 
67 West 44th Stroet, New York, N. Y. 10036. 
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e “Me? Smoke a filter? 
~ Pm the guy who walked 


a mile fora Camel.” 
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